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confills  of  all  things  material  and  immaterial,  which  if  not  divided  into  Clafles, 
would  have  been  infinite  as  to  us. — Thefe  Clafles  confift  of  Genufes,  Spniefes,  and 
Individuals,  all  containing  and  being  contained. — Things  not  only  contained  in  one  ano- 
ther, but  derived  from  one  another  ;  the  Species  from  the  Genus,  and  the  Indivi- 
dual from  the  Species. — Every  thing  in  the  Univerfe  comprehended  in  the  Catego. 
rres : — Thefe  dilirovered  by  Archytas  ;  a  very  great  difcovery,  leading  us  up  to  the 
Supreme  Caufe  — All  things  in  God,  and  God  in  all  Things. — The  queftion  of  the 
Separate  Exiftence  of  General  Ideas  confidered. — Reafons  for  the  Author's  Opinion 
that  they  do  exift  in  that  manner. — The  Caufes  of  Things  in  the  Univerfe,  not  un- 
receflarily  multiplied  by  the  Author. — A  Subordination  of  Caufes,  from  the  Su- 
preme Caufe  to  the  Second  Perfon  of  the  Trinity,  from  the  Second  to  the  Third, 

from 
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from  the  Trinity  to  the  Calegories,  and  from  them  to  Gemifo,  Specicfes,  and  In- 
dividuals, necefTary.— All  thefe  Caufes  Immaterial  SubAances.— A  moft  intimate 
Connexion  betwixt  the  Doarine  of  the  Trinity  and  Plato's  Doarme  of  Ideas.— Both 
Doftrines  originally  from  Egypt,  where  Plato  learned  them.  Page  i^c) 
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Objeflion  to  the  Impoflibility  of  our  Comprehending  the  Syftem  of  the  Univerfe,  an- 
fwered.— We  have  two  Faculties,  by  the  fir/t  of  which  wc  perceive  Individuals  ;  and 
by  the  fecond  Generals  or  SyJ}ems.—Onr  Progrefs  from  Particular  to  Gtfneral  I<Je?s. 
— Difference  betwixt  our  Lleas  and  our  Ptrceptions  of  Soife. —  Th,;  Progrefs  of  the 
Mind  of  Man  in  this  Earth  wonderful — Not  fulficiently  attended  to  :— From  a  Hrute 
of  the  better  kind,  perceiving  only  Objects  of  Scnie,  to  an  Intellcaual  Bein^i,  com- 
prehending  the  Syftem  of  the  Univerfe,  confi-ting  of  Genufes,  Speciefes,  and  Ind*. 
viduals,  and  all  their  Connections  and  Dependencies.— Science  and  Truth,^  foimdccl 
on  the  Perception  of  the  one  in  the  many.— Tht  Wond;  rful  Conneaion  of  all  Thingr 
in  the  Univerfe,  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge,  even  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  firft  perfon  of  the  Trinity. — The  Various  Changes  of  Man  not 
to  end  with  this  Life. — The  Goochiefs  of  God  Manifefted  m  the  Faculties  he  has 
beftowed  upon  us.  Page  344 
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BOOK      I. 
Of  the  Being  of  God. 

CHAP.      I. 


\the  fuhjeEi  of  this  volume,  'Theological ; — to  contain  a  demonjlration  of 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God. — Dr  Clarke  s  demonjlration  en- 
tirely  Metaphyfical :  —  The  Author  s  demonf  ration  to  be  drawn  from 
the  works  of  God. — The  exiflence  of  every  thing  to  be  proved  only 
by  its  operations  : — In  this  ijoay  lue  know  our  own  exiflence. — Des 
Cartes  argument,  drawn  from  the  operation  of  his  mind,  not  iden- 
tical.— Our  fenfations  thefoiirce  of  all  our  knowledge  in  this  life.-— 
By  confcioufnefs  we  are  dijlinguifhed  from  the  brute.  — Without  the 
exifence  of  the  material  world,  we  could  have  no  knowledge . — Ab- 
furdity  of  the  fcepticifin  of  Bifhop  Berkeley  and  Mr  David  Hume. 

THIS  laft  volume  of  my  Metaphyfics,  probably  the  laft  volume 
of  any  kind  that  I  fhall  publifh,  will  be  entirely  Theological ; 
which  I  think  is  a  proper  conclufion  of  Metaphyfics  :  For  Theolo- 
VoL.  VI.  A  o-v 
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gy  is  the  fummit  of  Metaphyfics,  of  all  philofophy,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  human  knowledge  :  And  1  hope  the  reader  will  confider  the 
three  immediate  preceeding  volumes,  which  contain  the  Hiftory  of 
Man,  the  noblcll  work  of  God  on  this  earth,  as  not  an  improper 
introdu(£lion  to  the  demonftration  I  am  now  to  give  of  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God  ;  for  I  hold  the  hiftory  and  philofophy  of  man  to 
be  inieparably  connedted  with  Theology. 

In  this  I  fhall  follow  a  method  different  from  what  has  hitherto 
been  followed.  Not  that  1  mean  to  derogate  from  the  weight  of 
the  arguments  ufed  by  other  writers  to  prove  the  exiftence  of" 
Deity  ;  far  lefs  do  I  intend  to  refute  them.  But  the  principles  of 
my  philofophy,  that  is  of  the  antient  philofophy,  lead  me  to  invefti- 
gate  the  fubje£t  in  a  different  manner,  and  to  ufe  proofs  of  a  diffe- 
rent kind  ;  beginning  with  the  being  of  a  God,  which,  in  the  na- 
tural order  of  things,  ought  to  be  confidered  before  his  attributes. 

The  arguments  which  Dr  Clarke  ufes,  to  prove  the  being  of  a 
God,  are  chiefly  of  the  metaphyfical  kind.  Whether  they  be  all  folid 
and  conclufive,  or  whether  the  Dodlor,  not  being  learned  in  antient 
philofophy,  could  be  a  good  metaphyfician,  I  fhall  not  here  inquire. 
But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  neither  the  being  of  a  God,nor  his  attributes, 
can  be  otherwife  proved  than  by  his  works  :  And  this  our  Scripture 
tells  us  ;  for  St.  Paul,  in  the  epiftle  to  the  Romans  *,  fays,  '  That  the 

*  invifible  things  of  God,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clear- 

*  ly  feen-  being  underftood  by  the  things  that  are  made.'  Nor,  in- 
deed, can  we  know  the  exiftence  of  any  thing,  not  even  our  own 
exiftence,  otherwife  than  by  our  adions  and  operations,  and  by 
■what  we  do  and  what  we  fuffer ;  for  it  is  by  refledion  and  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  the  operations  of  our  minds  and  bodies,  that  we  know 
our  own  exiftence,  and  that  we  have  both  mind  and  body.     Des 

Cartes, 
•  Chap.  1.  V.  zoi 
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Cartes,  therefore,  has  argued  very  well,  when  he  has  faid,  *  I  think  ; 
'  therefore  1  am  :'  Which  by  fome  is  thought  an  identical  propofi- 
tion  ;  but  it  is  truly  an  argument,  by  which  he  proves  his  own  ex- 
iftence  as  an  intelledtual  creature. 

All  our  knowledge,  in  this  ftate  of  our  exiftence,  proceeds  from 
our  fenfations,  that  is  from  the  adions  of  bodies  upon  our  organs  of 
fenfe ;  the  perceptions  of  which  by  the  mind  are  its  firft  operations 
in  this  life.  The  next  operation  of  our  minds  is  the  confcioufnefs 
of  thefe  perceptions ;  and  from  thefe  two  fources  is  derived  all  our 
knowledge  in  this  life,  even  the  knowledge,  as  1  have  faid,.  of  our 
own  exiftence.  By  this  faculty  of  confcioufnefs  we  are  diftinguifh- 
ed  eflentially  from  the  Brute.  For  the  brute  has  perceptions  of  fenfe 
as  well  as  we  :  He  alfo  retains  thofe  perceptions  in  his  Phantafia,  as 
I  have  {hown  elfewhere  * ;  and  they  ferve  all  the  purpofes  of  his  ani- 
mal life.  But  as  he  cannot  reafon,  he  cannot  draw  from  them  the 
conclufion  which  we  can  dravir,  viz.  that  we  exift  :  So  that  the 
brute  does  not  know  that  he  has  either  body  or  mind,  or  that  he 
exifts.  This  fecond  fource,  therefore,  of  our  knowledge,  makes  an 
eflential  difference  betwixt  us  and  the  brutes,  and  may  be  faid  to 
conftitute  intellect,  and  to  diftinguifh  it  from  all  the  faculties  of  our 
animal  nature:  For  it  is  the  foundation  not  only  of  the  knowledge  of 
our  own  exiftence,  but  of  all  arts  and  fciences,  and,  in  one  word, 
of  all  our  knowledge  of  every  kind  ;  as  it  is  from  our  knowing 
by  confcioufnefs  that  we  have  perceptions  of  fenfe,  that  we  form 
ideas ;  and  from  our  ideas  it  is  well  known  that  all  arts  and  fcien- 
•  ces  are  derived  f. 

From  this  account  that  I  have  given  of  the  origin  of  our  know- 
ledge in  this  life,  it  is  evident,  that  without  the  material  world,   and 

A  2  the 

*  Page  176  of  the  preceeJing  vol. 

I  See  what  I  have  faid  of  ideas  in  the  fame  vol.  book  3.  chap.  19. 
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the  operations  of  the  bodies  in  it  upon  our  fenfes,  we  could  have  had 
mo  knowledge  at  all,  not  even  of  our  own  exiftence.  What,  there- 
fore, muft  we  think  of  fuch  philofophers,  as  Bifhop  Berkeley  and 
Mr  David  Hume  ?  The  former  denied  that  the  material  world  had 
any  real  exiftence  ;  and  maintained  that  all  the  appearances  in  it, 
which  affe£t  fo  much  both  our  minds  and  bodies,  are  mere  illufions 
or  phantafms.  The  Bifhop,  I  am  perfuaded,  maintained  this  ftrange 
hypothefis  with  the  view  of  ftriking  at  the  root  of  materialifm  :  But 
he  fhould  have  confidered,  that  at  the  fame  time  he  ftruck  at  the  root 
of  all  human  knowledge,  even  the  knowledge  of  our  own  exiftence. 
But  our  Scotch  philofopher,  Mr  Hume,  has  gone  ftill  farther 
than  the  Bifhop,  and  has  maintained  that  we  have  no  evidence  of 
the  exiftence  of  Mind  any  more  than  of  Body,  not  even  of  our  own 
minds  ;  though  he  acknowledges  that  we  have  perceptions,  and  fays, 
that  we  are  a  bundle  of  perceptions,  but  have  no  mind  from  which 
they  proceed  *.  This  is  carrying  fcepticifm  farther  ftill  than  Bifhop 
Berkeley  has  done,  and  farther,  I  believe,  than  ever  it  was  carried 
before. 

But  the  reader,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  think  that  it  would  be  impro- 
per to  fpend  more  time  in  fhewing  the  abfurdity  of  thefe  dreams,  (thefe 
aegri Jomnia^  as  they  may  be  called),  proceeding  all  from  the  negledt 
of  the  antient  philolbphy,  and  from  the  vain  endeavour  to  fubftitute 
fomething  better  in  its  place.  I  will  therefore  proceed  in  the  great 
work  I  have  undertaken  of  proving  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God 
from  his  works ;  which  I  fuppofe  to  have  a  real  exiftence  ;  for 
otherwife  I  think  there  could  be  no  proof  of  his  Being  and  Attri- 
butes.   • 

CHAP. 

*  See  what  I  hate  faid,  of  Mr  Hume's  Philofophy  on  this  fubjeiV,  in  toI  i.  of  this 
work,  p.  4 '8,  and  419. 
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CHAP.      ir. 

The  ex'tftence  of  the  Intelle&tial^  Animal^  Vegetable, and  Elemental  minds, 
proved  by  their  operations. — Motion,  the  fole  agent  in  tue  mate- 
rial world ; — necejfary  to  treat  of  it  at  fome  length.  —  Reference  to 
Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  for  the  Author  s  ohfe.rvations  on  Ariflotle" s  de- 
finition of  Motion. — Inquiry  into  the  caufc  oj  motion. — Three  caufcs 
only: — ift,  Body  movijig  itfelf—idi.  Other  bodies  moving  it, — 
3d,  mind  moving  it. — I  he  firfl,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton^ 
produced  by  a  vis  inlita,  -Sir  Ifaac  s  doElrine  of  motion,  defective 
in  ajfigning  a  caufe  for  its  continuation,  but  not  for  its  beginning. 
— Materialifm,  and  a  teniency  to  atheifm,  the  confequence  of  Sir 
Ifaac' s  vis  infita.  — ^/V  Ifaac  s  ignorance  of  Antient  Philofophy,  the 
caufe  of  his  error — His  philofophy  the  fame  with  that  of  Epicurus  ; 

—  only  notfo  complete,  as  Epicurus  accounted  both  for  the  begin- 
ning and  continuation  of  motion. — Reafons  for  theje  fri&ures  in  Sir 
Ifaac  s  philofophy. — He  compounded  the  motions  of  the  Cclefial  Bo- 
dies, of  projection  and  gravitation.  — ProjeBion,  only  produced  by  the 
operation  of  body  upon  body.  -  Gravitation,  according  to  his  dodlrine, 
produced  by  other  bodies. — He  had  no  idea  of  motion  by  mind,  which 
can  move  bodies  in  any  direction ; — was  ignorant  of  Arflotlc's 
maxim.  That  nature  does  nothing  unneceffary.  —  Materialifm  and  the 
imputation  of  atheijm  unavoidable,  according  to  his  fyflem  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  Heavenly  Bodies. — Of  Derhatns  fyfitm  of  the  Heavens  : 

—  All  the  motions  thtre,  according  to  him,  to  be  afcribed  to  the  imme- 
diate operation  of  Divinity  : — Reafons  for  rejeSling  this  hypothefts. 

The  Celeflial  Bodies  moved  by  minds  intelleSlual — Comparifn  of  the 
motions  of  the  Celeflial  Bodies  with  motions  on  earth  produced  by 
projceiion  and  gravitation. — Proof  both  a  priori  and  a  pofteriori, 

that 
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ibat  Sir  Ifaacs  do&r'ine  has  no  foundation  in  nature  : — I  ft,  From 
the  nature  of  motion  ;  2dly,  From  faB  and  obfervation. — Sir  Ifaac 
did  not  afcrihe  his   oivn  motions  to  mind^  but   to  ethers  and  fubtilc 

fluids. — The  exifience  of  thefe  not  proved. — That  our  bodies  are 
moved  by  our  minds.,  efahlifjed  by  confcioujnefs  : — By  analogy,  we 
afcribe  the  motions  of  other  animals  to  minds  alfo,  and  even  the  mo- 
tion of  the  vegetable,  and  of  unorganifed  bodies. — Abfurdity  of  Sir 
Ifaac' s  doSlrine  of  the  caife  of  motion. — The  phaenomenon  of  At- 
traElion,  and  particularly  of  EleSlive  AttraEli;n  and  of  the  LoadflonCy 
only  to  be  accounted  for  from  mind.  —  Obfervations  on  this  autient  doc- 
trine, of  mind  being  the  original  coufe  of  all  motion. — It  is  agree- 
able to  Scripture. — Attraction  and  cohefion  afcribed  to  mind  by  the 
Antients.  —  The  motions  by  impulfe,  hoiv  to  be  afcribed  to  mind. — Sir 
Ifaac  admits,  in  this  cafe,  that  the  motion  is  carried  on  by  the  vis 
infita,  and  not  by  the  impulfe,  which  has  ceafed : — But  he  erred  in 
holding  this  vis  as  belonging  to  body. — Agreement  betwixt  the  Au- 
thor s  philofophy  and  that  ofTimaeus  the  Locrian. — Of  the  univerfal 
influence  of  Motion  in  the  operations  of  nature  and  in  thofc  of  our 
minds. — Though  all  motion  be  produced  by  minds,  yet  many  of  thefe 
minds  not  intelligent,  but  only  direSled  by  intelligence. — The  elemen- 
tal mind,  which  is  incorporated,  gives  a  better  idea  offuchfubfla fi- 
xes to  vulgar  apprehenfion,  than  the  higher  orders  of  mind. — Py- 
thagoras fitfl  taught  us  to  know  the  ra.  ovtui;  ovix — The  frfl  philo- 

fophers  sf  Greece  materialifls. — Anaxagoras  the  fr/l  who  employed 
mind. — A  mind  moves  each  particular  body. — All  minds  derived 
from  God,  the  frfl  caiife  of  all. 

IN  this  material  world,  we  know  that  not  only  Bodies  exift,  but 
Minds  animating  thefe  bodies.  That  our  own  minds  exift,  we 
know,  as  I  have  faid,  by  the  moft  certain  of  all  knowledge,  confci- 
oufneCs :  That  the  minds  of  other  men  exift,  and  that  they  are  of 

the 
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the  fame  kind  with  our  minds,  we  know  by  their  adions  and  ope- 
rations. In  the  fame  manner  we  know  that  the  minds  of  other  ani- 
mals exift,  though  of  a  kind  very  different  from  ours.  We  know 
alfo  that  even  bodies  that  we  call  inanimate,  are  moved  by  mind, 
but  by  a  mind  ftill  inferior  to  the  anim^-il  mind,  fuch  as  the  vegeta- 
ble and  elemental  minds  ;  for  I  hope  to  prove  by  what  follows  in 
this  woik,  that  from  mind  proceeds  ultimately  all  tiie  motion  in  the 
univerfe. 

And  this  leads  me  to  fpeak  of  Motion,  the  fole  agent,  under  the 
direction  of  intelligence,  in  all  the  operations  of  nature  in  the  mate- 
rial world  :  For  it  not  only  moves  bodies  from  place  to  place,  but  it 
alters  their  qualities,  and  adds  to  their  bulk  or  takes  from  it ;  fo  that 
as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere  *,  it  belongs  to  three  categories,  or  ge- 
neral ideas,  quality^  quantity^  and  where.  And,  as  it  is  chiefly  by 
the  motion  of  bodies  in  this  material  world  that  the  being  as  well  as 
the  attribuies  of  God  is  proved,  it  is  proper  that  I  fliould  treat  of  it 
at  fome  length. 

What  Motion  is  in  itfelf,  abftradted  from  the  bodies  which  it 
moves,  1  have  elfewhere  f  explained  at  great  length,  in  what  I 
have  faid  of  Ariftotle's  definition  of  it.  It  will  be  fufficient  here  to 
obferve,  that  it  is  a  thing  which  has  no  fixed  or  permanent  exif- 
tence,  but  exifts  only  in  change,  or  palTage  from  one  thing  to  ano- 
ther ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  Ariftotle  has  laboured  fo  much  to 
give  us  a  definition  of  a  being  of  fo  fingular  a  nature,  and  fuch  as 
there  is  notking  like  it  in  the  univerfe. 

What  I  am  here  to  inquire  concerning  Motion,  is,  what  the 
caufe  of  it  is,  and  how  it  is  produced.  And  this  caufe  muft  be 
either  body  moving  itfelf;  other  bodies  moving  it ;  or,  laftly,  mind  : 

For 

*  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  p.  2 1 . 
f  Vol.  I.  p.  13.  and  14^ 
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For  thefe  are  all  the  caufes  by  which  motion  can  be  produced. 
And  I  will  only  add,  that  the  two  caufes  laft  mentioned  operate 
in  very  different  manners  :  For  body  moves  body  only  by  an 
external  application  to  it,  either  impelling  or  drawing  it,  whereas 
mind  moves  body  by  adting,upon  it  internally. 

I  will  begin  with  the  fimpleft  of  thefe  caufes,  that  is  Body  mov- 
ing itfelf ;  and  which,  according  to  the  philofophy  of  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton, is  the  caufe  of  body,  once  put  in  motion,  continuing  in  motion : 
For  he  fays,  it  continues  to  move  (or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  to  be 
moved)  in  a  ftraight  line  and  with  an  uniform  velocity,  by  a  vis  in- 
fita^  that  is  by  a  power  inherent  in  the  matter  and  eflential  to  it. 
This  he  has  laid  down  in  his  third  definition,  in  his  work,  entit- 
led, Prhicipia  Mathematica  Fhilofophiae  Natiiralis ;  and  he  has  alfo 
laid  it  down  as  an  axiom,  calling  it  the  firft  law  of  motion. 

Sir  Ifaac,  in  this  definition  and  axiom,  has  faid  nothing  of  the  be- 
ginning of  motion ;  but  only  fpeaks  of  the  continuance  of  it  after  it  is 
begun.  But  for  my  part  I  can  make  no  diftindlion  betwixt  the  two  : 
for  motion  is  ftill  motion  and  the  fame  motion  whether  beginning 
or  going  on  ;  and  when  the  iron,  brought  withia  a  certain  diftance  of 
the  loadllone,  begins  to  be  moved  towards  it,  that  motion  muft  be  by 
a  vts  Infita  too,  as  well  as  the  continuation  of  the  motion  of  body 
after  it  is  once  fet  in  motion  by  the  impulfe,  I  (hall  fuppofe,  of  ano- 
ther body.  Now,  to  maintain  that  body  moves  itfelf  when  it  ei- 
ther begins  or  continues  motion,  is,  I  think,  downright  materialifm ; 
as  it  takes  from  mind  that  eflential  quality  of  moving  body,  by 
which  all  the  operations  of  nature  are  carried  on.  And  here  we 
may  obferve,  that  Sir  Ifaac  has  carried  the  dodtrine  of  materialifm 
farther  than  any  other  author,  antient  or  modern :  For  he  has  laid 
it  down  as  an  axiom  ;  and  what  is  more,  he  has  given  to  body  not 
onlv  the  power  of  moving  itfelf,  but  intelligence  alfo  ;  by  which 

it 
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It  condufts  the  motion  ;  for  he  has  faid,  both  in  his  definition  and 
in  his  axiom  above  mentioned,  that  body  has  a  power  not  only  of 
moving  itfelf,  but  of  doing  it  in  a  ftraight  line,  and  with  the  fame 
velocity  ;  that  is,  as  he  exprefl'es  it,  movendi  uniforniitcr  in  direc- 
tum. Now,  nothing  can  be  done  in  a  certain  way,  and  uniformly 
in  that  way,  without  intelligence  :  So  that  in  this  refped,  he  gives 
more  power  of  motion  to  body,  than  our  animal  mind  pofleflcs ; 
for  it  can  only  move  the  body,  but  cannot  dired  its  motions,  which 
muft  be  done  by  our  rational  or  intelledlual  mind.  Now,  this  is 
completing  the  fyftem  of  materialifm  :  And,  indeed,  I  can  give  to 
fuch  materialifm  no  other  name  than  that  of  athiefm  ;  fmce  it  gives 
a  power  to  body,  by  which  motion  is  not  only  carried  on,  but  in 
the  moft  regular  and  orderly  manner.  At  the  fame  time,  I  am  far 
from  thinking  that  Sir  IHxac  was  an  athieft.  But  by  attempting  to 
philofophife  without  the  afTiftance  of  the  Antients,  he  went  on  with- 
out knowing  what  he  was  doing,  or  where  he  was  to  end.  It  was 
one  great  leffon  of  antient  philofophy,  and  which,  I  obferve,  is 
much  inculcated  by  Plato,  *  To  know  from  what  being  given  what 
follows.'  Now,  if  Sir  Ifaac  had  learned  that  lelfon,  he  would  have 
known,  that  giving  fuch"a  power  of  motion  to  body,  as  he  has  given, 
led  diredly  to  athiefm. 

And  here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  Sir  Ifaac's  notion  of  body 
moving  itfelf  agrees  perfedly  with  the  philofophy  of  Epicurus ; 
and,  indeed,  that  body  moves  itfelf  is  the  foundation  of  Epicurus's 
whole  philofophy.  For  he  has  faid  in  exprefs  terms,  as  Lucre- 
tius has  informed  us,  that  his  atoms,  which  are,  according  to  his 
philofophy,  the  principles  of  all  bodies,  move  themfelves. 
Prima  moventur  enim  per  fe  primordia  rerutn. 

Lucret.  Lib.  2.  v.  132. 
And  it  is  by  the 

Concurfus,  motus,  pofitura,  ordo,  figura, 

Vol.  VI,  B  of- 
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of  thefe  atoms,  that  every  thing  in  the  univerfe,  according  to  Epi- 
curus, is  produced.  His  fyftem,  therefore,  of  materiaUfm  is  the 
fame  in  its  principles  with  Sir  Ifaac's  ;  but,  I  think,  more  perfeft, 
as  he  accounts  alfo  for  the  beginning  of  motion,  and  not  for  the 
continuation  of  it  only,  as  Sir  Ifaac  does. 

I  would  not  have  been  fo  fevere  upon  Sir  Ifaac's  do£trine  of  mo- 
tion, nor  have  aflerted  that  it  was  downright  materialifm  and  had  a 
tendency  to-athiefm,  if  I  could  have  difcovered  that  in  the  fyftem  he 
has  given  us  of  the  Heavens,  he  had  fhown  that  he  believed  that 
the  Celeftial  bodies  were  moved  by  mind.  But  th;it  is  not  the  cafe  : 
For  the  motion  of  thofe  bodies,  according  to  him,  is  compounded 
of  two  motions,  projetElion  and  gravitation  ;  which  two,  together, 
produce  their  motions  round  the  fun.  Now,  as  to  proje(flion,  we 
cannot  conceive  that  mind  fhould  proje£t  any  body  ;  for  as  mind 
moves  body  internally,  it  cannot  be  in  the  way  ot"  projedion,  which 
can  only  be  by  one  body  impelling  another.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  fo  far  the  motion  of  the  Celeftial  Bodies  is  not  by  mind, 
but  by  impulfe  of  other  bodies :  And  as  that  is  the  only  caufe  of 
motion,  that  is  perceived  by  the  fenfe,  it  appears  to  me  that  Sir 
Ifaac  had  no  notion  of  motion  being  produced  in  any  other  way. 

As  to  the  other  caufe  of  the  motion  of  the  Celeftial  BodieSi  gra- 
vitation, Sir  Ifaac  has  given  an  account  of  it  in  a  paflage  upon 
which  1  have  made  iome  obfervations  elfewhere  *.  He  has  there  af- 
figned  feveral  caufes  for  it,  but  has  not  lo  much  as  mentioned  mind 
a"!  one  of  the  caufes ;  from  which  1  have  inferred,  and,  I  think, 
not  without  reafon,  that  he  had  not  fo  much  as  the  idea  of  Mind 
moving  Body.  One  of  the  caufes  which  he  afTigns  for  gravitation 
is,  Bodies  foatbig  hi  a  medium  corporeal  or  incorporeal^  and  impelling 
one  another.  This  thofe  may  underftand,  who  have  ftudied,  more  than 
I  have  done,  the  philofophy  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  :  But,  for  my  part,  I 

can 
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can  underftand  nothing  by  it,  except  that  Sir  Ifaac  fuppofes  gravitation 
to  be  produced  by  impulfe  of  body,  as  well  as  the  motion  of  projec- 
tion ;  which  further  conhrms  what  I  have  laid,  that  he  underftood 
that  caufe  of  motion,  which  is  perceived  by  the  fenfc.  to  be  the  only 
caufe.  And  tliat  he  had  no  idea  of  mind  being  the  caxife  of  motion 
there  is  a  further  proof,  befides  what  I  liave  mentioned,  from  his 
making  the  planetary  motion  to  be  compounded  of  the  two  motions 
of  projedlioii  and  gravitation  :  For  if  he  had  known  that  mind  coukl 
move  body,  he  would  have  known  at  the  fame  time  that  it  could 
move  it  in  any  diredion,  ehher  in  a  ftraight  line  or  a  curve  ;  and 
fo  he  would  have  known  that  it  was  quite  unneceflary  to  compound 
the  planetary  motion,  as  mind,  and  one  mind  only,  could  move 
them  round  the  fun,  or  give  them  any  other  motion,  fuch  as  that 
upon  their  own  axis.  In  this  Xvay,  the  planetary  motioh  would 
be  pcrfedly  fimple,  and  fuch  as  we  muft  fuppofe  all  the  motions  of 
nature  to  be,  when  they  can  be  performed  in  that  way  ;  for  there 
is  nothing  more  true  than  what  Ariftotle  has  faid,  that  as  nature 
does  every  thing  that  is  neceffary  or  proper,  fo  fhe  does  nothing 
that  is  unnecefTary.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  if  Sir  Ifaac  had  un- 
derftood the  nature  of  motion  by  mind,  he  would  have  made  his 
fyftem  of  the  motion  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies  much  more  fimple, 
and,  confequently,  more  perfe»5t.  And  in  thiy  way  he  would  have 
avoided  materialifm,  or  the  imputation  of  athiefm,  which  could  not 
have  been  charged  againft  him  ;  but  which,  I  think,  is  unavoidable, 
according  to  the  account  that  he  gives  of  the  motion  of  the  Celeftial 
Bodies.  For  if  thefe  motions,  fo  wonderful  and  fo  perfectly  regu- 
lar and  orderly,  and  agreeing  fo  well  with  one  another,  are  produ- 
ced by  material  caui'es,  we  muft,  I  think,  fuppofe,  that  the  whole 
fyftem  of  nature,  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  is  produced  in  the  fame 
way  ;  fo  that  the  whole  material  world  is  not  produced  or  governed 
by  God,  but  by  Body  moving  itfelf  and  moving  other  bodies. 

B  2  Ther<; 
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There  is  an  account  given  us  by  an  Englifli  clergyman,  of  the 
name  of  Dcrham,  of  tlic  Syftcm  of  the  Heavens,  and  of  the  motions 
of  the  Celeftial  Bodies  ;  all  which  he  afcribes  to  God,  and  repre- 
fents  them  to  be,  as  they  truly  are,  mod  evident  proofs  both  of  the 
exiftence  of  Deity,  and  of  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs.  But  he  appears 
to  have  fuppofed,  that  thefe  motions  were  the  immediate  produc- 
tion of  divinity,  and  that  God  bimfelf  moved  the  feveral  Heavenly 
Bodies.  This  he  could  not  have  fuppofed,  if  he  had  underftood 
the  way  in  which  mind  moves  body,  not  by  external  impulfe,  as 
body  moves  body,  but  internally  by  incorporating  itfelf  with  bo- 
dy. Now,  I  think  it  would  be  impious  to  fuppofe,  that  the  deity 
mixed  fo  much  with  matter  as  to  incorporate  himfelf  with  body. 
We  muft,  therefore,  conclude,  that  the  deity  performs  the  motions 
in  the  heavens,  in  the  fame  manner  that  he  moves  bodies  here  on 
earth,  that  is,  as  I  have  faid,  by  minds,  which  proceed  from  the 
third  perfon  of  the  trinity,  and  giVe  life  and  motion  to  every  thing 
in  the  univerfe.  The  minds,  that  only  move  the  bodies  here  on  earth, 
are,  as  I  have  obferved,  of  the  lowed  order.  But  as  the  Celeftial 
Bodies  are  of  an  order  of  beings  much  fuperior  to  the  bodies  here 
on  earth,  and  perform  motions  much  more  wonderful,  we  muft  fup- 
pofe that  the  minds  animating  them  are  much  fuperior  to  the  minds 
animating  the  bodies  here  on  earth.  And,  I  think,  we  ought  to  be- 
lieve that  they  not  only  have  a  motive  power,  fuch  as  thofe  minds 
of  the  loweft  kind,  which  move  bodies  here  on  earth,  but  only  move 
them,  hnang  neither  fenfation  nor  intelligence,  but  that  they  are  in- 
telledlual  minds,  which  not  only  move  thefe  Celeftial  Bodies,  but 
govern  their  motions.  And  fo  far  I  agree  with  the  Antients,  who 
made  the  minds  animating  the  Celeftial  Bodies,  fuperior  n.inds,  wor- 
thy of  inhabiting  funh  bodies.  But  I  do  not  make  Gods  of  them, 
as  they  made  them,  but  only  minifters  to  the  great  God,  and  minift  jrs 
of  a  fuperior  rank  :  And  indeed,  without  fuch  fuperior  minds  animat- 
ing- thefe  Bodies,  I  cannot  conceive  how  their  various  motions  Jfhould 

be 
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be  conduced  with  fuch  perfect  order  and  regularity  ;  nor  do  I 
think  it  proper  to  fuppofe  that  thcfe  motions  flaould  be  immediately 
direded  by  the  fupreme  God,  any  more  than  that  they  fhould  be 
immediately  performed  by  him. 

And  here  we  may  obferve  the  difierence  betwixt  the  motions  of 
the  Celeftial  Bodies  and  of  thofe  bodies  here  on  earth  which  we 
call  inanimate,  fuch  as  earth  and  ftoncs  and  minerals.  Thefe  have 
a  mind  in  them  that  moves  them,  which  I  call  the  elemental  mind, 
but  which  only  moves  them,  having  neither  fenfation  nor  intelledt. 
And  this  mind  moves  them  only  in  two  ways,  either  towards  the 
center  of  the  earth,  that  is  by  gravitation,  or  in  the  dircdion  in  which 
they  are  impelled  by  other  bodies;  all  the  other  motions  they  perform 
being  direded  by  the  intelligence  of  man.  But  the  motions  of  the 
Celeftial  Bodies  are  much  more  various,  changing  their  diredion  every 
inftant,  and  performed  in  fpaces  of  infinitely  greater  extent  and  com- 
pafs-  And  as  they  are  likewife  performed  with  very  much  greater  order 
and  regularity  than  the  motions  direded  by  the  intelligence  of  man 
here  below,  they  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  governed  by  intelligences 
very  much  fuperior  to  the  human,  but  not  immediately  by  God 
himfelf. 

Thus  I  have  explained  the  motions  of  the  Celellial  Bodies, 
and  have  fhown,  that,  as  motion  can  be  produced  only  in  two 
ways,  either  by  external  impulfe  of  body,  or  by  the  internal  opera- 
tion of  mind  in  the  body  which  is  moved,  the  motion  of  the  Celef- 
tial Bodies  is  produced  only  by  mind  :  And  in  this  manner  I  think 
I  have  given  the  true  philofophy  of  thefe  motions,  which,  as  our 
Scripture  tells  us,  declare  the  glory  of  the  Lord  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
Heavens  are   the  moft  magnificent  exhibition  of  that  glory,  which 


can  be  imagined. 
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Having  thus  fhown  the  nature  of  Sir  Ifaac's  doctrine  of  motion, 
and  to  what  confequences  it  tends,  I  will  now  prove  that  it  has  no 
foundation  in  nature  ;  and  this  I  think  may  be  proved  both  a  priori^ 
from  the  nature  of  motion,  and  from  fadl  and  obfervation. 

And,  Jirjl,  as  to  the  nature  of  motion  ;  wherever  any  thing  is 
moved,  there  mufl;  be  both  adlion  and  paffion  in  the  cafe,  that 
is,  there  rauft  be  fomeihing  that  moves,  or  adls,  and  fomething 
that  is  moved,  that  is  fuflfers  or  is  paflive  ;  for  adlion  and  paffion 
are  relatives.  Now,  there  can  be  no  relation  except  betwixt  two 
things  at  lead  ;  for  we  cannot  conceive  the  fame  thing  as  relating 
to  itfelf.  And,  therefore,  the  fame  thing  cannot,  at  the  fame  time 
and  in  the  fame  refpedt,  both  ad  and  fuffer  :  So  that  the  fame  body 
cannot  both  move  and  be  moved  at  the  fame  time ;  and,  therefore, 
•when  we  fay  that  an  animal  moves  itfelf,  we  muft  not  underftand 
that  the  body  of  the  animal  moves  itfelf,  but  that  it  is  moved  by  the 
mind  of  the  animal. 

I  will  here  fay  no  more  upon  this  argument,  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  which,  I  think,  is  demonftrative;  but  I  will  refer  the  reader 
to  what  I  have  laid  at  foine  length  in  the  firft  Vol.  of  this  Work, 
Book  2.  Chap.  3. — where  I  have  faid  a  great  deal  of  the  Category 
of  Relation,  and  proved,  I  think,  moft  clearly,  that  it  can  only  fub- 
fift  betwixt  two  different  things ;  and  have  illuftrated  it  by  exam- 
ples *. 

But  adion  and  paffion,  fuch  as  moving  and  being  moved^  are  not  only 
relatives,  but  are  oppoiites  ;  fo  that  it  is  (\ill  more  inconceivable  how 
they  fhould  exift  in  the  fame  fubjed:  at  the  fcime  time  :  For  though 
contraries,  fuch  as  heat  and  cold,  may  exifl,  and  often  do  exifl, 
in  the  fame  fubjed,  it  is  at  different  times ;  but  it  is  abfolutely  in- 
conceivable 

*  Page  69. 
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conceivable  that  they  fhould  both  exift  at  the  fame  time  ia  the  fame 
fubjedt. 

As  this  argument,  from  the  nature  of  relatives  and  of  oppofites^ 
may  be  thought  by  fome  of  my  readers  too  metaphyhcal,  I  have,  in 
the  chapter  above  quoted  from  the  firft  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  71. 
given  a  proof  from  fadt  and  obfervation,  which,  I  think,  muft  con- 
vince every  reader,  though  he  be  not  a  philofopher:  For  though  he 
may  not  beUeve  that  other  motions,  which  he  fees  on  this  earth,  are 
produced  by  mind,  yet  1  think  he  cannot  doubt  that  the  motions  of 
his  own  body  are  produced  by  his  own  mind  ;  and  1  have  given, 
in  the  paflage  laft  quoted,  an  example  of  it  from  a  very  fimple  mo- 
tion, viz.  that  of  a  man  raifmg  up  his  arm.  Now,  he  muft  know, 
by  the  moft  certain  of  ■  all  knowledge,  confcioufnefs,  that  the 
arm  does  not  move  itfelf,  but  is  moved  by  his  mind  willing  that  it 
fhould  be  fo  moved':  And,  accordingly,  it  is  fo  moved,  though,  by 
the  law  of  gravitation,  it  fhould,  like  other  bodies,  be  moved  down- 
ward towards  the  earth.. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  I  know,  carried  his  fyftem,  of  all  bodies  being 
moved  either  by  themfelves  or  by  other  bodies  impelling  them,  fo 
far,  that  he  maintained,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  that  our 
bodies  are  not  moved  by  our  mind,  but  by  ethers  and  fluids,  or  by  a 
fpirhus  fubtilijffimus,  as  he  calls  it  in  one  palTage*.  But  here,  I  think, 
his  philolbphy  is  exceedingly  defedive  :  For,  in  the  jir/i  place,  he 
does  not  prove  that  thcfe  ethers  or  fubtile  fluids  do  exift.  idly^  If 
he  had  proved  their  exiftence,  he  fhould  have  alfo  proved  that  they 
were,  by  fome  caufe  or  another,  put  in  motion ;  for  no  body  can 
move  another  that  is  not  firft  moved  itfelf.  So  that,  in  both  thefe 
refpeds,  Sir  Ifaae's  philofophy  of  motion  is  exceedingly  defedive. 

Bur 

*  See  his  words  quoted  in  vol.  I.  p.  275.— where  he  fays  that  the  voluntary  mo- 
tion of  animals  is  produced  by  a  moft  fubtile  fpirit. 
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But  even  fuppofing  it  to  be  true,  that  our  bodies  are  moved  by 
ethers  or  fubtile  fluids,  Sir  Ifaac  fo  far  agrees  with  my  dodtrine  of 
motion,  that  he  thinks  our  bodies  do  not  move  themfelves.  We 
differ,  however,  as  to  the  caufe  of  their  motions;  for,  while  I  derive 
them  from  mind,  he  maintains,  as  I  have  faid,  that  they  are  moved 
by  other  bodies,  fuch  as  ethers  and  fubtile  fluids,  operating  upon  them. 
Now,  this  confirms  me  more  and  more  in  the  obfervation  I  have  made, 
that  Sir  Ifaac  had  not  fo  much  as  the  idea  of  body  being  moved  by 
mind,  otherwife  he  could  not  have  had  the  leaft  doubt,  that  our 
minds  and  bodies  being  fo  intimately  conncded,  the  motion  of  our 
bodies  was  produced  by  our  minds.  I  muft,  therefore,  hold,  that 
he  believed  that  no  other  body  is  moved  by  mind,  but  that  all  the 
motions  of  the  univerfe  are  carried  on  by  body  moving  itfelf  or  by 
being  moved  by  the  impulfe  of  other  bodies. 

Sir  Ifaac  maintains,  that  thefc  ethers  and  fluids  not  only  move  our 
bodies,  but  produce  our  fenfations*.  This,  I  think,  is  the  mod 
unintelligible  part  of  Sir  Ifaac's  philofophy  of  motion ;  and  it 
proves  to  me,  that  Sir  Ifaac  did  not  fo  much  as  know  what  fenfa- 
tion  is;  for  if  he  had  known  that  it  is  produced  by  the  a£lion  of 
external  objcds  upon  our  fenfes,  and  that  it  is  the  perception 
by  the  mind  of  that  adion,  he  never  could  have  believed  that 
thefe  ethers  and  fubtile  fluids  could  have  produced  our  fenfations: 
For  though,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac's  dodrine,  they  produce  the  mo- 
tion of  our  bodies,  yet  the  adion  by  which  they  produce  that  mo- 
tion is  certainly  not  perceived  by  any  of  our  fenfes,  and  therefore  can 
never  give  to  the  mind  that  perception  which  we  C'nWfeJifatioft. 

Sir  Ifaac,  in  order  to  complete  his'  fyfi:em  of  materialifm,  fliould 

have 

*  In  this  pafiage  of  Sir  Ifaac's  works,  vphich  is  referred  to  in  the  preceding  page, 
he  fays,  that  not  only  animal  motions,  but  fenfations,  are  produced  by  ethers  and 
fubtile  fluids. 
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have  derived  not  only  our  feiifatlons,  but  our  ideas,  from  his  ethers 
and  fluids ;  and  then  his  fyftem  of  materiahfm  would  have  been  as 
complete  as  that  of  a  Frenchman,  the  Abbe  Prade,  who  de- 
rives the  whole  operations  of  our  mind  from  matter  and  motion,  in 
a  work  which  he  has  entitled,  V Homme  Machine.  But  though  Sir 
Ifaac  has  not  faid,  in  ib  many  words,  that  our  ideas,  as  well  as  our 
fenfations,  arc  derived  from  ethers  and  fluids,  he  has  in  efFe£t  main- 
tained that  dodtrine  :  For  if  it  be  true,  that  thefe  ethers  and  fluids 
produce  our  fenfations,  it  follows  of  neccfiary  confequence,  that 
they  produce  our  ideas,  which  all  originate  from  our  fenfations; 
the  firft  ideas  we  form  being  of  objeds  of  fenfe*,  the  perceptions  of 
which  are  what  we  call  fenfations.  And  as  ideas  are  the  founda- 
tion of  arts  and  fciences,  and  of  our  whole  knowledge  in  this  life, 
it  follows,  of  neceflary  confequence,  that  thefe  ethers  and  fluids  pro- 
duce all  our  knowledge,  and  all  the  operations  of  the  mind  necef- 
fary  for  attaining  knowledge  ;  which  makes  the  fyftem  of  materia- 
lifm  perfedly  compleat. 

As  to  the  motion  of  our  own  bodies  by  our  own  minds,  I  think 
we  have  the  clearefl:  proof  of  it  that  we  can  have  of  any  thing;  and 
that  is  confcioufnefs,  by  which  we  know  that  our  bodies  are  moved 
by  our  minds,  and  in  a  very  wonderful  manner,  not  immediately 
and  diredly,  but  by  the  intervention  of  our  animal  mind ;  for  our 
intelledual  mind  does  not  operate  immediately  and  diredly  upon  our 
bodies,  but  only  wills  that  the  animal  mind  fhould  move  them;  and, 
accordingly,  that  mind  does  fo  by  the  means  of  mufcles,  fmews,  and 
bones:  So  that  by  a  fmgle  ad  of  the  will,  this  complicated  machine, 
as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved  f,  is  fet  a  going,  and  made  to  move  our 
bodies.  Now,  I  cannot  believe  that  confcioufnefs,  the  fureft  evi- 
dence we  have  of  any  thing,  mifguides  me  in  this  cafe,  Liit  I  muft 
hold  that  my  body  is  truly  moved  by  my  mind. 

Vol.  VI.  C  Having 

*  See  Vol.  V.  of  this  work,  p.  168.  f  Ibid.  p.  108. 
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Having  thus  begun  at  home,  and  eftablllhed  that  the  motion  of  my 
body  .is  produced  by  my  mind,  I  proceed,  by  analogy,  to  account  for 
the  motions  of  other  bodies.  And,  in  the  Hrft  place,  1  mud  fuppofc 
that  the  motions  of  other  men's  bodies,  as  they  are  perfedly  of  the 
fame  kind  with  the  motions  of  my  own  body,  are  produced  by  a  caufe 
of  the  fame  kind.  And  this  analogy  goes  to  the  motions  of  all  other 
animals,  and  even  of  vegetables ;  I  mean  thofe  motions  of  vegetable3 
by  which  thev  grow  and  are  nourilhed,  produce  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruits,  and  propagate  their  kind:  For  all  motion,  as  I  have  {hown*, 
is  produced  in  one  of  three  ways;  either  by  the  body  moving  itfelf; 
by  being  moved  by  the  impulfe  of  other  bodies;  or,  laftly,  by  mind. 
And  as  I  have  {hown,  and,  I  think,  demonftrated,  that  body  can- 
not move  itfelf,  and  as  it  is  impoffible  to  iuppofe,  nor,  indeed,  has 
it  been  fuppofed  by  any  man,  that  the  vegetable  is  moved  by  the 
impulfe  of  other  bodies,  of  which  we  neither  know  the  exiftence, 
nor  how  they  are  ihemfelves  moved  fo  as  to  be  able  to  move  the 
vegetable,  I  muft  conclude  that  the  vegetable  is  moved  in  the  fame 
manner  as  my  body  is,  viz.  by  mind. 

But  this  analogy  goes  further,  even  to  bodies  unorganized,  fuch 
as  earth,  ftones,  and  minerals:  For,  as  they  do  not  move  themfelves 
any  more  than  bodies  organized,  and  as  no  account  has  been  given, 
or  attempted  to  be  given,  of  other  bodies,  which,  being  firft  moved 
themfelves,  put  unorganized  bodies  in  motion,  I  muft  conclude, 
that  they,  as  well  as  other  bodies,  are  moved  by  mind  ;  and  by  that 
mind,  which  I  call  the  elemental  m'lnd^  and  which  is  fo  univerfal  in 
nature  (and,  therefore,  is  called  by  Ariftotle  by  the  name  of  nature-\') 
that  all  bodies  of  every  kind,  organized  or  unorganized,  animal  or 
vegetable,  are  moved  by  it.  And  thus  the  whole  motion  of  the 
univerfe  is  produced  by  mind,  if  not  immediately  at  leaft  ultimate- 
ly:   For  though  one  body,  no  doubt,  may  be  moved  by  the  impulfe 

of 
*  Page  7.  t  See  vol.  I.  p.  231. 
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of  another  bodv,  yet  it  is  impoflible  to  fuppofe  an  infinite  fucceffion 
of  bodies  impelling  one  another;  as  then  the  caufes  of  motion  would 
be  infinite,  and,  confequently,  there  would  be  no  caufe  at  all  that 
could  be  affigned  for  the  motion  of  any  body. 

But  Sir  Ifaac  appears  not  to  have  had  fo  much  as  the  idea  ot 
motion  by  mind,  as,  I  think,  I  have  fhown  from  the  account  he  has 
given  of  the  caufe  of  attraction  or  gravitation  *,  where,  among  the 
various  caufes  that  he  affigns  for  this  phaenomenon,  which  is  the 
grand  principle  of  his  philofophy,  he  does  not  fo  much  as  mention 
ni'iTid,  though  he  is  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  accounting  for  it 
from  a  very  extraordinary  caufe,  which  to  me  is  quite  unintelligi- 
ble f-  The  caufe  1  mean  is  "  ethers^  ain^or  fome  we^//V/ra  corporeal 
or  incorporeal,  impelling  the  bodies,  fwimming  in  it,  towards  one 
another."  Now,  thofe  who  are  more  verfant  in  his  philofophy  than 
I  am  may  underftand  how  bodies  can  fwim  in  a  medium  incorpo- 
real, and  be  impelled  by  that  medium  towards  one  another;  but 
to  me  it  is  quite  unintelligible.  I  will  only  fay  further  upon 
this  fubjed:,  that  this  phaenomenon  of  attraction,  which  is  the 
grand  principle  of  Sir  Ifaac's  aftronomy,  is,  I  think,  of  itfclf,  de- 
monftrative  evidence  of  motion's  being  produced  by  mind:  For  it  is 
impoflible  to  conceive  that  bodies,  fometimes  at  the  greateft  diflance, 
can  tend  towards  one  another,  by  their  action  upon  one  another; 
as  we  are  as  fure,  as  we  can  be  of  any  thing  perceived  by  our  fen- 
fes,  that  body  can  only  a£t  upon  body  by  contadt.  And  this  makes 
Sir  Ifaac's  dodtrine  of  the  motion  of  the  Tides  as  unintelligible  as  his 
dodrine  of  attradion:  For  he  fays,  that  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
fea  arifes  from  the  adtion  of  the  fun  and  the  moonf.  Now,  how  can 
we  conceive  that  thofe  bodies,  fo  far  removed  from  the  fea,  Ibould 
adt  upon  it  ?  though  we  can  very  well  conceive  that  the  tides  can  be 
moved,  like   other  bodies,  by  mind,  and   in   conformity  with  the 

C  2  motions 

*  Vol.  IV.  p.  371.  f  See  on  this  fubjeft,  p.  10.  of  this  vn! 

X  Phji.  Nat.  prop.  24.  theorem,  19,  ^ 
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motions  of  the  Celeftial  Bodies,  which  are  alfo  produced  by  mind. 
But,  be^aufe  two  bodies  are  moved  in  perfedl  conformity  with  one 
another,  we  are  thence  to  infer,  not  that  the  one  is  the  caufe  of  the 
motion  of  the  other,  but  that  there  is  fome  fuperior  caufe  which  di- 
rects the  motions  of  both. 

There  is  one  kind  of  attraction  which  is  perceived  In  fmall  che- 
mical bodies,  by  which  one  body  attradts  another  and  incorporates 
with  it,  but,  if  a  third  body  be  prefented  to  it,  which  it  Ukes  better, 
it  rellnquiflies  the  firft  body  with  which  it  had  joined  itfelf,  and  in- 
corporates with  that  third  body;  from  whence  this  attraction  is  very 
properly  called  e'c£live  attra£lion.  This  it  is  impoffibie  to  account 
for  otherwife  than  from  the  operation  of  mind. — I  will  only  add 
upon  this  fubjeft  of  attraBion^  that  Sir  Ifaac,  by  fuppofmg  that 
mind  is  not  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  motion  of  body,  appears  to  give 
up  that  fundamental  principle  of  his  aftronomy,  attradlion. 

I  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  fome  obfervations  upon  this  an- 
tlent  dodrine,  of  mind  being  mediately  or  immediately  the  caufe  of 
motion.  It  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  dodrine  of  our  Scripture, 
by  which  we  are  taught  that  God  is  in  all  things ^  and  that  in  lAtn 
we  oiirjclves  Uve^  move^  and  have  our  being ;  fo  that  he  moves  all 
bodies,  and  is,  therefore,  the  author  of  all  the  motions  in  the  heavens 
and  in  the  earth,  by  which  the  whole  bufmefs  of  nature  is  carried 
on.  Matter,  therefore,  according  to  the  dodtrine  of  antient  philofo- 
phy,  is  merely  paffive,  and  is  no  more  than  the  fubjedt  upon  which 
mind,  the  only  active  principle  in  the  univerfe,  a£ts.  And  this 
principle  the  antients  carried  fo  far  as  to  maintain,  that  mind  not 
only  made  bodies  attrad  one  another  and  join  together,  but,  when 
they  were  joined,  made  them  cohere  ;  for  cohefion,  they  faid,  was 
from  a  principle  of  adion,  which  does   not  belong  to  body  but  to 

mind 
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mind  only*.  Nor,  indeed,  when  wc  confider  that  by  mind  bodies 
are  made  to  go  together  and  to  join,  as  in  the  cafe  of  eledive  at- 
tradion,  {hould  we  wonder,  that  by  the  fame  power  of  mind 
they  fhould  cohere  and  be  kept  together  when  they  are  joined. 

This  philofophy,  which  teaches  us  that  all  bodies,  unorganized 
as  well  as  organized,  have  in  them  an  immaterial  principle,  or  mind, 
which  moves  them,  accounts  for  all  the  motions  in  the  univerfe, 
which  cannot  be  otherwife  accounted  for ;  and,  among  others,  for 
the  motion  of  bodies  impelled  by  other  bodies,  or  of  projectiles, 
which,  after  the  impulfe  has  ceafed,  continue  their  motion  for  fome 
time.  That  the  motion  is  not  continued  by  the  impulfe  that  has 
ceafed,  I  think  is  certain  ;  for  there  muft  be  a  prefent  caufe  acting 
upon  the  body,  otherwife  It  could  not  continue  to  be  moved  :  And 
fo  far  Sir  Ifaac  is  in  the  right,  that  he  does  not  fuppofe  that  the  mo- 
tion is  continued  by  the  impulfe  which  has  ceafed,  but  fays  that  it  is 
carried  on  by  a  vis  tnfita^  or  power  inherent  in  the  body.  But  his  er- 
ror is  in  fuppofmg  that  it  is  any  power  belonging  to  body  that  car- 
ries on  the  motion  ;  for,  I  think,  1  have  fliown,  that  it  is  not  body, 
nor  any  power  belonging  to  body,  but  that  mind  I  call  the  ele- 
mental mind,  by  which  bodies  are  moved  up,  or  down,  or  in  that  di- 
redion  in  which  they  are  impelled. 

And  here  we  may  obferve  how  well  this  philofophy,  of  mind  be- 
ing the  principle  of  motion  in  all  bodies,  agrees  with  that  moft  an- 
tient  and  valuable  piece  of  philofophy,  the  treatife  of  Timaeus  the 

Locrian, 

*  See  what  I  have  faiJ  upon  this  fubjeft  in  vol.  I.  of  this  work,  p.  86.  where  I 
have  ftiown  that,  without  this  power  of  mind,  there  could  be  no  animal  or  vegetable, 
rock  or  mountain,  or  any  thing  elevated  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  for  it  is  a  power 
which  overcomes  even  gravitation,  making  the  inferior  parts  of  any  body  adhere  to  the 
fuperior,  when  otherwife,  by  the  power  of  gravitation,  they  would  fall  down  toward^ 
the  centre,  and  be  fpread  into  an  horizontal  furface  like  a  fluid. 
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Locrian,  De  Ant  ma  Mttnd'i'^ ;  for  he  fays,  that  all  bodies  are  com- 
pofed  of  matter  and  ideas.  Now,  thefe  ideas  mufl:  proceed  from 
the  fupreme  mind;  for  they  form  the  body  out  of  rude  matter,  and 
make  it  a  body  of  a  certain  fpecies,  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral, 
and  at  the  fame  time  give  it  motion.  And  this  makes  this  work  of 
Timaeus  a  moft  valuable  piece  of  natural  philofophy,  as  it  accounts 
for  that  compofition  of  matter,  which  forms  the  feveral  bodies  here 
on  earth,  fo  different  in  their  kinds,  and  which  we  cannot  fuppofe 
to  be  the  produftion  of  mere  matter,  which,  as  1  have  fhown,  is 
merely  paflive,  and  has  no  principle  of  adtion  or  motion  m  it.  It 
accounts,  at  the  fame  time,  for  that  motion  vv^hich  we  fee  in  all  bo- 
dies, organized  or  unorganized  ;  fo  that  the  fame  mind,  which  forms 
them,  alfo  moves  them.  And  it  proves,  that,  in  the  formation  of 
things  in  this  material  world,  mind  and  body  were  neceffarily  con- 
nedted,  and  have  continued  fo  ever  fince;  fo  that  in  every  body  there 
is  a  mind.  And  thus  it  appears,  that  the  ideas  we  form  of  things 
are  not  mere  fidtions  or  creations  of  our  mind,  but  have  a  real  ex- 
iftence  in  nature,  and  make  every  thing  what  it  truly  is,  and  give  it 
motion  and  animation. 

And  here  I  think  it  will  not  be  improper  to  obferve  the  influence 
of  motion  in  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe.  It  is  the  agent  in  all  the 
operations  of  nature,  either  in  the  heavens  or  in  the  earth  j  for  by 
motion  are  produced  the  fucceffion  of  day  and  night  and  of  feafons, 
the  generation  of  animals  and  vegetables,  their  growth  and  their 
nourifhment.  And  there  is  another  operation  of  it,  not  commonly 
obferved,  which  is,  that  it  is  the  origin  of  all  the  operations  of  our 
minds,  and  of  all  the  knowledge  we  acquire  in  this  life,  which  muft 
all  begin  with  fenfations,  or  the  perceptions  of  {tx\{Q  \  for,  as  1  have 
faid  in   more  than  one  place  of  this  work,  our  fenfes  are  the  firft 

inlets 

•  This  treatife  is  printed  with  the  works  of  Plato,  and  annexed  to  a  Dialogue  of  his 
entitled,  ^ke  Timaeus. 
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ialets  of  our  knowledge.  Now,  as  our  fenfations  are  produced  by 
motion,  that  is  by  the  adiou  of  the  material  objeds  round  us  upon 
our  organs  of  fenfe,  and  as  of  our  fenfations  we  form  our  ideas, 
(the  firft  of  which  are  of  particular  objedts  of  fenfe,  as  I  have  elfe- 
where  fliown  *,  from  our  ideas  arifes  all  our  knowledge.  Let 
none  of  my  readers,  however,  believe,  that  1  maintain,  that  matter 
or  body  is  the  caufe  of  our  ideas  or  knowledge:  For  it  muft  be  con- 
fulered  that  thofe  bodies,  which  adt  upon  our  organs  of  i'enfc^  and, 
in  that  way,  produce  our  fenfations,  are  themfelves  moved  by  mind; 
fo  that  mind  is  ultimately  the  caufe  even  of  our  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
and  by  confequence  of  all  our  knowledge  in  this  life. 

But  though  mind  gives  motion  to  all  the  bodies  here  on  earth, 
and  though  their  motions  are  carried  on  in  the  moft  regular  and 
orderly  manner,  and  muft  be  direQed  by  intelligence,  we  are  not  to 
fuppofe  that  the  intelligence  belongs  to  the  minds  which  animate 
and  move  thefe  bodies,  but  that  thofe  minds,  though  they  have  not 
intelligence  in  themfelves,  are  governed  and  direded  by  that  fupreme 
intelligence  which  governs  everything  in  this  univerfe.  The  mind, 
therefore,  that  moves  thefe  bodies  is  of  the  lowed  kind  :  For  it  has 
neither  fenfation  nor  intelligence,  nor  has  it  even  the  power  of  the 
vegetable  mind,  which  performs  a  great  many  motions  of  different 
kinds;  but  it  fimply  moves  the  body,  by  one  uniform  motion,  either 
up  or  down,  or  in  the  line  in  which  the  body  is  impelled.  But  this 
mind,  though  the  loweft  of  all  minds,  is  an  imuiaterial  fubflance, 
and  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  fuch  fubftances,  more  fuit- 
able,  at  leaf!:,  to  vulgar  apprchenfion,  than  the  ideas  of  thofe  imma- 
terial fubftances  which  think   and  reafon ;  for  this  immaterial  fub- 

ftancc 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  168.  where  I  have  (hown,  that  general  ideas  niuft  necefTarily  proceed 
from  particular ;  and  that  as  all  our  knowledge,  in  this  life,  comes  originally  from  our 
fenfes,  which  perceive  only  particular  or  individual  things,  our  firft  ideas  muft  neccf- 
farily  be  of  fuch  things. 
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(lance  is  incorporated  with  the  body  which  it  moves.  Now,  we 
can  have  no  conception  of  one  body  being  (o  incorporated  with 
another  body,  as  to  aft  upon  it  and  move  it,  and  yet  to  make  but 
one  fubftance  with  that  other  body,  and  to  occupy  the  fame  place. 
We  underftand  very  well,  that  one  body,  by  external  impulfe  upon 
another,  fhould  move  it ;  but  we  never  can  conceive  how  one 
body  (hould  enter  into  another,  and  from  within  produce  its  mo- 
tion in  the  way  that  mind  moves  body.  What,  therefore,  thus  incor- 
porates with  body,  moves  it,  and,  according  to  the  dodtrine  of  Timae- 
us,  gives  it  its  form,  and  makes  it  a  body  of  a  particular  fpecies,  can- 
not be  body,  but  muft  be  a  fubftance  of  a  quite  different  kind,  that 
is  an  immaterial  fubftance.  Further,  we  cannot  conceive  that  body 
can  move  body  otherwife  than  by  impelling  or  drawing  it.  Now, 
it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  that  the  internal  principle,  which  moves 
body,  can  do  it  in  either  of  thefe  ways. 

But  though,  in  this  way,  the  diftindion  betwixt  body  and  mind 
be  clearly  apprehended  by  the  philofopher,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered that  the  vulgar,  who  are  converfant  with  body  only,  and  per- 
ceive things  only  by  their  fenfes,  fhould  not  form  the  idea  of  an  im- 
material fubftance.  Even  the  firft  philofophers  of  Greece  appear 
not  to  have  formed  that  idea;  and  it  was  Pythagoras,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  authors  of  his  life.  Porphyry  and  his  fcholar  Jambli- 
chus,  who  firft  taught  the  Greeks  to  know  the  to  ovtoj?  ov,  that  is 
what  has  a  real  exiftence,  and  is  not  like  material  things,  of  which 
they  faid,  ovx  t(rli  aX7^Bt.  ymTctt,  that  is,  ivhat  cannot  be  /aid  truly  to 
exiji^  but  is  always  becoming fometh'ing  that  it  was  not  before:  This  is 
the  cafe  of  body,  which  is  not  a  moment  the  fame  thing,  but  is  al- 
ways changing;  by  which  I  mean  not  changing  its  place  but  its  fub- 
Jiance,  We  are,  therefore,  not  to  wonder  if  the  firft  philofophers  of 
Greece  were,  as  Ariftotle  tells  us,  materialifts;  and  that,  though  Py- 
thagoras brought  into  Magna  Graecia  the  dodrine  of  immaterial 

fubftances, 
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fubftances,  Anaxagoras,  as  he  tells  us,  was  the  firft  man  in  Greece 
who  employed  mind  in  the  formation  of  the  univerfe ;  whereas, 
tlie  philofophers  before  him  produced  every  thing  from  one  or  other 
or  all  of  the  four  elements.  Every  thing,  therefore,  according  to 
thofe  philofophers,  was  material,  and  their  Gods  among  other  things; 
for  they  were  all  embodied,  and  had  all  the  appetites,  dehres,  and 
paffions  belonging  to  an  embodied  fubftance.  Of  thefe  Gods  Cicero 
has  given  us  a  long  catalogue  in  his  third  book,  De  Nattira  Dcoriim: 
And  in  his  fecond  book  he  has  let  us  know,  that  the  Stoics  made 
the  Muiiifiis,  or  material  world^  their  God  ;  which,  they  faid,  had 
every  perietTtion,  and  intelligence  among  the  red.  But  the  intelli- 
gence, which  is  very  evident  in  the  works  of  nature,  they  did  not 
diftingui(h  from  that  fupreme  intelligence,  which  has  given  the  ma- 
terial world  all  the  intelligence  which  appears  in  it ;  and  they  feem 
to  have  fuppofed  that  the  matter,  which  compofes  the  material 
world,  had  intelligence  in  itfelf :  So  that  even  thofe  philofophers  in 
Greece,  who  were  in  fuch  high  eftimation,  do  not  appear  to  have 
made  the  diftindtion  betwixt  matter  and  mind. 

Thus,  I  think,  I  have  fhown,  that  all  motion  proceeds  from  mind^ 
mediately  or  immediately ;  and  as  this  power  of  moving  is  an  attri- 
bute of  all  mind,  whereas,  other  powers,  fuch  as  thofe  of  thinking 
and  reafoning,  belong  to  certain  minds  only,  1  think  1  have  very 
properly  made  it  the  general  definition  of  mind*'. 

In  this  manner  I  hope  I  have  fhown  moft  clearly,  that  the  bodies 
in  this  material  world  muft  be  moved  by  mind:  And  as  body  is  on- 
ly moved  by  mind  incorporated  with  it,  it  is  impoflible  that  all  the 
bodies  of  the  material  world  can  be  moved  by  one  mind;  fo  that  there 
muft  be  a  mind  moving  each  feparate  body.  Now,  thefe  feveral 
minds  muft  proceed  from  one  general  or  univerfal  mind;  for  the  or- 
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der,  we  obferve  in  the  univerfe,  is,  that  Particulars  proceed  from  Ge- 
nerals. There  niuft,  therefore,  be  one  univcrfal  mind,  from  which 
the  particular  minds,  which  animate  fuch  an  infinite  number  of  bo- 
dies, proceed;  and  this  univerfal  mind  is  God,  the  author  of  all 
the  motions  in  the  univerfe:  And  as  all  thefe  m.otions  are  regular  and 
orderly,  forming  altogether  a  fyftem,  as  I  fhall  fliow  in  the  fequel, 
which  can  be  the  work  of  intelligence  only,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
author  of  all  thefe  motions  muft  be  a  being  not  only  intelligent,  but 
of  fupreme  intelligence.  But,  before  I  go  to  the  proof  of  this,  1 
will  add  one  chapter  more  upon  a  fubje£t  of  fuch  confequence  in 
the  fyilem  of  the  univerfe,  as  motion  is ;  and  in  this  chapter  I 
will  endeavour  to  account  how  Sir  Ifaac's  dodtrine  of  motion  comes 
to  be  fo  imperfed  and  to  lead  to  fuch  bad  confequences. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       III. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  a  man  of  Science  but  no  Philofopher. — The  fame  the 
cafe  of  Euclid:  —  This  evident  from  his  not  difingui/hing  Magnitude, 
the  fubjcSl  of  Geometry,  from  Number,  the  fubjt6l  of  Arithmetic  \ — 
aljo  from  his  defnilion  of  a  Point,  in  -which  he  has  omitted  the  ef- 
fential  difference  betwixt  a  Point  and  a  Monade,  laid  down  by  Arif- 
totle,  that  a  Point  has  a  place,  which  a  Monade  has  not. — Though 
ignorant  of  the  Philo/ophy  of  the  Sciences  of  Arithmetic  and  Geome- 
try, he  treats  the  Sciences  themf elves  very  accurately. — The  fame 
the  cafe  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  with  refpect  to  AJlronomy: — He  has  ex- 
plained the  laws  of  the  Celefial  Motions  mofl  accurately,  but  did 
not  know  the  Philofophy  of  Motion  nor  its  cau/e. — The  knowledge 
of  this  the  height  of  Philofophy  and  even  of  Theology,  God  being 
the  original  author  of  all  the  motions  in  the  fyfiem  of  the  Univerfe. 
— Sir  Ifaac^s  ignorance  of  Philofophy  led  him  to  afcribe  all  Motion 
to  the  imfulfe  of  Body, 

SIR  Ifaac  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  good  mathematician  and  a  great 
aftronomer.  '  But  mathematics  and  aftronomy  are  fciences  dif- 
ferent fiom  philofophy :  And  I  do  not  beUeve  that  Sir  Haac  was 
learned  in  philofophy  ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  that  he  had  ftudied  ic 
or  had  read  any  book  upon  the  fubjed.  Now,  in  philofophy  are 
contained  the  general  and  fundamental  principles  of  all  fciences;  and 
therefore  1  call  it  the  fcience  of  fciences.  A  man,  therefore,  may 
be  learned  in  any  of  the  inferior  fciences,  but  if  ha  be  not  a  philofo- 
pher, he  will  not  know  the  principles  from  which  that  fcience  is  de- 
rived.  Of  this  Euclid  is  a  remarkable  example.    He  underftood  both 
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geometry  and  arithmetic,  and  has  given  us  an  excellent  work  upon 
each  of  thefe  fciences.  But  he  did  not  know  the  philofophy  of  ei- 
ther of  them,  not  even  what  the  fubjcd  of  them  is  :  At  leaft  he 
has  not  told  us  that  the  fuhjedl;  of  both  of  them  is  quantity  ;  and 
that  quantity  is  that  which  is  divifible  into  parts,  which  parts  are 
either  continuous,  or  difcrete,  that  is  feparated.  It  the  parts  are  con- 
tinuous, they  make  what  is  called  7nagnitu{h,  which  is  the  fubje£t 
of  geometry  ;  if  they  are  difcrete,  they  make  what  is  called  number, 
•which  is  the  fubje6t  oi  arithmetic.  Now,  a  man,  who  docs  not  know 
to  what  category  the  fcience  he  treats  belongs,  mav  be  faid,  in  a 
philofophical  fcnfe,  not  to  know  what  he  treats.  Euclid,  therefore, 
not  knowing  that  both  the  fciences  belong  to  the  Category,  or  ge- 
neral idea  of  Quantity,  and  not  being  able  to  diftinguifh  the  two  fpe- 
ciefes  of  that  quantity,  may  be  faid  not  to  have  known,  philofophical- 
ly,  what  either  of  the  fciences  is.  And  the  definition  he  has  given 
us  of  what  he  makes  to  be  the  firft  principle  of  geometry,  viz.  a 
point,  (hows  that  he  was  no  philofop^er  ;  for  he  fays,  '  That  a  Point 
'  is  that  which  has  no  parts  or  magnitude.'  Now,  that  is  the  defini- 
tion of  an  immaterial  fubftance,  not  of  a  point,  which  is  certainly  a 
material  fubftance,  being  the  extremity  of  a  line,  as  in  an  after  defini- 
tion he  tells  us  it  is.  But,  bcfides  this  connexion  which  it  has  v/ith 
aline,  it  has  an  exiftence  by  itfelf :  For,  as  Ariftotle  has  obferved,  it 
lias  a.  place,  and,  confequently,  muft  be  matter  or  body;  whereas,  as 
the  fame  author  tells  us,  a  monade  has  no  place.  And  this  he  makes 
to  be  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  Iciences,  but  which  Euclid  does 
not  appear  to  have  known;  though  the  difference  be  fo  great,  that 
geometry  applies  only  to  matter  or  body,  whereas,  arithmetic  ap- 
plies to  all  things,  material  or  inimaterial,  fubftance  or  quality  ; 
fo  that  arithmetic,  though  it  be  fo  common  a  fcience,  is  the  moft 
univerfal  and  moft  comprehenfive  of  all  fciences,  as  it  applies  to 
every  thing  that  exifts  But  though  Euclid  fe-ms  not  to  have 
been  able  to  difcriminate  thefe  two  Iciences  of  arithmetic  and  geo- 
metry. 
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metry,  he  underftood  the  fcicnces  themfelves  and  the  pradice  of 
them,  and  has  treated  of  both  very  accurately.  In  like  man- 
ner, Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  treated  of  the  motions  of  the  Ce- 
leftial  Bodies,  and  has  explained,  moft  accurately,  by  what  laws  and 
rules  thefe  motions  are  conducted.  But  he  did  not  underftand  the 
philofophy  of  Motion  :  For  he  could  not  define  it  as  Ariftotle  has 
done  * ;  nor  did  he  know  that  it  is  a  moft  wonderful  being,  (if  it 
can  be  called  a  being),  having  no  fixed  or  permanent  exiftencc,  nor 
continuing  the  fame  for  two  moments  together,  but  exifting  only  in 
conftant  change  and  fucceffion.  But  what  is  worfe,  he  did  not  know 
what  is  the  caufe  of  it  and  produces  it,  whether  mind  or  body.  Now, 
to  know  this,  is  an  important  point  of  philofophy,  and  of  the  high- 
eft  philofophy,  that  is  theology:  For,  unlefs  we  know  that  mind  is  ul- 
timately the  caufe  of  all  motion  in  the  univerfe,  and  that  all  bodies 
are  moved  by  mind  mediately  or  immediately,  we  cannot  believe 
that  God  is  the  author  of  this  univerfe,  the  whole  bufinefs  of  which 
is  carried  on  by  motion  ;  every  body  being  moved  one  way  or  ano- 
ther, not  immediately  by  the  fupreme  mind,  which  it  would  be  im- 
pious to  fuppofe  incorporated  with  body,  (in  which  way  only  mind 
can  move  body,)  but  by  particular  minds  of  number  infinite, 
all  proceeding  from  him,  and  moving,  one  way  or  another,  every 
body  in  the  univerfe  ;  and  as  all  their  motions  are  directed  by 
fupreme  intelligence,  or  by  the  miniftcrs  of  that  intelligence, 
the  bufinefs  of  nature  is  carried  on  in  the  moft  regulat  and  order- 
ly manner,  and  fo  as  to  make  a  moft  wonderful  fyftem  of  the  whole. 
But  Sir  Ifaac,  not  being  a  philofopher,  did  not  conceive  how  mind 
could  move  body,  nor  how  body  could  be  at  all  moved  otherwifc 
than  in  the  way  we  perceive  by  our  fenfes,  that  is  by  the  impulfc  of 
other  bodies. 

As 

*  See  vol.  I.  of  this  work,  p.  13  &  14, 
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As  I  have  faid  fo  much  of  the  motion  of  body  by  mind,  I  think 
it  will  not  be  improper  to  fubjoin  fome  obfervations  upon  our  pro- 
grefs  from  the  knowledge  of  body,  with  which  all  our  knowledge 
in  this  life  muft  begin,  to  the  knowledge  of  mind,  which  is  the 
fubjedl  of  fcicnce  ;  and  from  the  knowledge  of  inferior  minds  to 
that  of  fuperior,  and  even  of  the  fupreme,  as  far  as  our  limited  ca- 
pacities can  comprehend.  But,  before  wc  can  arrive  at  this  highefl 
of  all  fciences,  we  muft  ftudy  other  fciences,  beginning  with  that 
which  is  moft  natural  to  us,  being  fo  much  connefted  as  we  are 
with  body;  I  mean  natural  philoibphy,  as  it  is  very  properly  called. 
Upon  this  fubjed  a  great  deal  has  been  written  in  modern  times,  and 
many  experiments  made;  and  yet  1  am  not  fure  that  any  of  our  mo- 
dern philofophers  know  what  natural  philofophy  is,  or  what  is  the  fub- 
ieftofit.  The  generality  of  them,  if  not  all,  believe  as  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton did,  that  body  only  is  the  fubjed  of  this  philofophy,  which  does 
no  more  than  explain  how  body  operates  upon  body,  and  produces 
all  thofe  motions  which  we  fee  here  on  earth:  Whereas,  1  fay,  and 
think  I  have  proved,  that  all  the  motions,  we  perceive  here  on  earth, 
proceed  originally  from  mind  ;  fo  that  natural  philofophy  does  no 
more  than  explain  the  operations  of  mind  in  the  bodies  that  we  fee 
here  on  earth.  Thefe  bodies  are  of  three  kinds  :  FirJ}^  Bodies  un- 
organized, fuch  as  earth,  ftones,  and  minerals,  and  which  are  com- 
monly called  inanimate;  though  I  hold  that  there  is  a  mind  of  one 
kind  or  another  in  every  body.  For  fuch  is  the  union  of  all  things 
in  this  univerfe,  that  mind  and  body  are  never  feparated :  And  it  is 
fit  it  fhould  be  fo,  as  body  is  by  its  nature  merely  paflive,  and  can 
do  nothing  without  mind,  the  only  a£live  power  in  the  unive:fe  ; 
fo  that  body,  unlefs  it  were  incorporated  with  mind,  could  be  of  no 
ufe  in  the  creation  : — Secondly^  Vegetables,  whofe  growth,  nouriHi- 
ment  and  propagation  of  their  kind,  muft  be,  as  I  have  ihown,  the 
operation  of  mind  : — And,  Iqftly^  Animals,  which,  it  is  allowed  by 
every  body,  have  in  tiicm  animal  life,  or  that  mind  which  is  called 

the 
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the  animal  mind.     And,  accordingly,  natural  philofophy  treats  of  all 
thefe  three  lubflances,  and  of  the  motions  in  them  produced  by  mind. 

The  next  ftep,  in  the  progrefs  of  our  knowledge,  is  to  animals 
intelligent.  Of  thefe  there  is,  in  tins  earth, , only  one,  viz.  man; 
and  it  is  only  by  the  ftudy  of  him  that  we  can  have  any  knowledge 
of  what  intelligence  is  :  And,  as  we  are  of  that  fpecies  ourfelves, 
we  may,  by  the  ftudy  of  ourfelves,  acquire  what  is  the  moft  per- 
fect knowledge  here  below.  It  was,  therefore,  not  without  reafon, 
that,  upon  one  of  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  the 
precept,  knoisj  tljyfdf^  was  infcribed. 

< 

Under  this  fcience  of  intelledl  is  comprehended,  firjl^  morals,  bv 
which  man  learns  to  govern  himfelf ;  and,  fecondly^  the  political 
fcience,  by  which  he  learns  to  govern  a  ftate. 

But  there  is  ftill  fomething  wanting  to  enable  us  to  afcend  to  the 
higheft  philofophy,  I  mean  Theology ;  and  that  is  the  knowledge 
of  an  intellectual  mind,  not  embodied  or  incorporated  with  matter  : 
For  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  fuperior  intelligences,  and  far 
lefs  of  the  fupreme  intelligence,  unlefs  we  have  formed  the  idea  of  a 
pure  immaterial  fubftance.  But,  even  from  the  ftudy  of  ourfelves,  we 
may  form  the  ideaof  fuch  a  fubftance  :  For  man  contains  in  himfelf  the 
intelledlual,  the  animal,  the  vegetable  minds,  and  that  mind,  which  is 
common  to  all  bodies,  and  which  I  call  the  elemental  mind,  by  which 
bodies  are  moved  up  or  down,  or  in  the  diredion  in  which  they  are 
impelled,  and,  joined  to  all  thefe  minds,  body.  In  fhort,  man  is  an  epi- 
tome of  every  thing  in  nature,  and  therefore  is  very  properly  called  a 
microcofm  or  little  world  \  So  that  the  ftudy  of  him  may  be  faid  to 
be  the  ftudy  of  Nature  and  of  the  great  world ;  and  particularly  of 
that,  which  is  principal,  both  in  the  great  world  and  in  his  little 
world,  that  is  intelligence,  by  which   we  learn   every  thin-^  clfe  ; 

For, 
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For,  by  tlie  ftudy  of  our  own  intellectual  mind,  we  muft  know  that 
it  is  a  fubftance  quite  diftindl  from  our  body,  and  fo  much  uncon- 
nedled  with  our  body  in  its  actions  and  operations,  that,  in  thefe, 
it  is  impeded  by  our  body  ;  and,  in  this  rcfpedl,  it  is  pevfcdly  dif- 
ferent from  our  anim.,1,  vegetable,  and  elemental  minds,  wliich  are 
fo  conneded  with  body,  that  they  cannot  be  conceived  to  9.Q.  or 
exift  without  it. 

In  this  way,  I  think,  it  is  clearly  proved,  that  our  intelledual 
mind,  though  inclofed  in  our  body  in  this  life,  is  a  fubftance  quite 
diftindt  from  our  body ;  and,  in  this  way,  from  the  moll  certain  of 
all  knowledge,  I  mean  the  knowledge  of  ourlclves,  we  form  the 
idea  of  an  immaterial  fubftance,  and  fo  are  fitted  for  the  ftudy  of 
fuperior  intelligences,  and  even  of  the  fupreme  intelligence,  as  far 
as  we  can  comprehend  it.  And  thus  we  are  prepared  for  the  ftudy 
of  the  higheft  part  of  philofophy  and  of  human  knowledge,  I  mean 
Theology. 

Upon  the  fubjed  of  the  progrefs  of  the  human  mind  to  philofo- 
phy, I  would  recommend  to  the  reader  a  treatife  of  a  philofopher  of 
the  Alexandrian  fchool,  Ammonius  Hcrmeias,  upon  the  fubjccl  of 
The  Five  Words  of  Porphyry,  another  philofopher  of  that  fchool,  viz. 
Genus,  Species,  Difference,  Peculiar,  and  Accidental ;  which  are  ge- 
neral ideas  comprehending  every  thing  belonging  to  philofophy.  In 
this  treatife,  Ammonius  has  given  the  beft  account,  I  ever  read,  of 
the  nature  of  philofophy,  and  of  the  fciences  proper  to  prepare  us  for 
the  ftudy  of  it.  Among  other  things  he  has  obferved,  that,  from 
the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy,  which  treats  only  of  mind  incor- 
porated with  body,  we  ought  not  to  proceed  immediately  and  di- 
rectly to  that  higher  philofophy,  which  confiders  mind  as  entirely 
abftraded  from  body;  for,  fays  he,  that  is  too  great  a  ftep  to 
make  at  once.     And,  therefore,  before  we  ftudy  mind  of  that  kind, 

he 
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he  recommends  the  fcience  of  Geometry;  the  fubje<fl  of  which  is 
Lines  and  Figures,  abftraded  from  body,  but  not  conceived  to  exift 
without  body  like  the  fubjecls  of  Metaphyfics  or  Theology.  The 
demonftrations,  however,  concerning  them  are  not  confidered  as  of 
any  particular  Lines  or  Figures,  but  of  Lines  and  Figures  in  general 
abflraded  from  all  body.  And  what  makes  this  fcience  much  more 
eafily  underftood  than  any  metaphyseal  fcience,  is,  that  the  fubjedls 
of  its  demonftrations  are  reprefented  to  the  mind  by  figures  upoa 
paper  :  So  that  we  learn  this  fcience  not  by  words  only,  but  by  the 
very  things  themfelves  reprefented  to  our  eyes.  And,  therefore,  I 
think  geometry  is  a  very  proper  tranUticn  from  natural  philofophy, 
which  confiders  mind  only  in  bodies,  to  fubjefts  of  intelledt  which 
neceffadly  exift  in  body,  but  are  abftra<3:ed  from  it  and  confidered 
as  pure  intelle£tual  fubftances ;  for  the  demonftrations  in  geometry 
muft  not  be  applied  to  the  line  or  figure  upon  the  paper,  but  to 
every  Line  or  Figure  of  the  lame  kind;  fo  that  the  fubjedls  of  ge- 
ometry may  be  confidered  as  immaterial  fubftances,  not  exifting  ia 
any  matter. 


Vol.  VL  E  CHAP. 
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C    H    A    P.        IV. 

Entuneration  of  the  different  kivds  of  Mind,  and  an  account  of  the 
motions  they  produce.  —  I  ft.  The  Elemented  Mind — this  Mind  u?!:- 
verfal  in  nature. — 2(1,  The  Vegetable  Mind — ///  motions  more  va- 
rious.— 3d,  The  minimal  Mind — Senfation  peculiar  to  this  Mind. 
— 4th,  The  IntelleEltial  Mind — Thought,  Reafon,  ^c.  its  peculiar 
attributes.  —  The  other  Minds  aB  only  ipith  Body — this  a6ls 
•without  Body. — Man  compo/ed  of  thefe  three  kinds  of  Mind  and 
of  Body  J — this  coinpofttion  the  famous  Tetra&ys  of  the  Pythagore- 
ans.— Man  a  Microcofm.  —  Our  IntelleBual  Mind,  in  its  prefent 
fate,  impeded  by  our  Body,  and  the  minimal  Life,  in  its  operations, 
— Difference,  in  this  refptSf,  betwixt  it  and  the  Supreme  IntcUe&. 
—Of  the  Laws  of  Motion,  according  to  which  the  Motions  of  the 
Planets  are  governed. — Thefe  prove  the  truth  of  the  doBrine  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  that  the  Univerfe  was  formed  by  numbers. — The 
Science  of  Mufic  formed  by  numbers  afo. 

IN  thfc  fecond  chapter  of  this  book,  I  think,  I  have  fhown  that 
all  the  motions  in  the  univeile  are  originally  produced  by  mind : 
And  as  this  is  fo  important  a  point,  not  only  in  the  philofophy  of 
rature,  but  in  theology,  I  think  it  is  proper  to  enumerate  in  this 
■chapter  the  different  kinds  of  minds  which  move  body;  and  to  give 
an  account  of  the  feveral  motions  which  they  produce.  And  1  will 
begin  with  the  loweft  kind  of  mind,  viz.  that  which,  as  I  have  faid, 
only  moves  bodies  in  a  certain  diredlion;  up  as  in  the  cafe  oi  fre\ 
down  as  in  the  cafe  of  earth,  ftones,  metals,  and  fuch  like  bodies, 
alfo,  bodies  that  are  impelled  by  other  bodies,  in  the  diredion  of 

the 
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the  impulfe ;  which  bodies  cannot  be  moved  by  the  impulfe  after  it 
has  cealed,  but  by  mind,  as  I  have  fhown  elfewhere  *.  This  mo- 
tion is  univerfal  in  this  material  world,  and  belongs  to  all  bodies 
unorganized  as  well  as  organized.  Of  the  mind  which  produces 
this  motion,  and  which  Ariftotle  calls  •^y;^^;?  r/$,  by  which  he  means 
a  kind  of  mind,  diJlinB  from  the  other  minds  in  nature^  fuch  as  the 
animal  and  vegetable,  I  have  fpoken  already  f :  And  I  will  only 
add  here,  that,  as  it  belongs  to  every  body  and  makes  a  part  of  it, 
Vi-gil's  defcription  of  that  univerfal  fpirit,  that  goes  through  all 
nature,  will  very  well  apply  to  it. 

Principio  caelum  ac  terras,  campofque  liquentes, 
Lucentemque  globum  Lunae,  Titaniaque  altra 
Spiritus  intus  alit,  totjir.que  infufri  per  artus 
Mens  ag'tat  molem,  et  magno  le  corpore  mifcet. 

^NEID.  VI.  V.  224. 

Befules  this  univerfal  moving  mind,  there  are  other  minds  which 
only  move  particular  bodies,  fuch  as  that  wUicii  moves  the  iron  and 
the  loadftone  towards  one  another  J,  and  that  which  produces  eledive 
attradlion  and  repuliion  in  chemical  bodies,  of  which  I  have  fpoken 
ellewhere.  Th,=:  fecond  kind  of  moving  mind  is  of  a  higher  kind, 
being  what  is  called  the  Vegetable  Mind,  and  of  which  the  mo- 
tions are  more  various  than  thofe  of  the  fir't  mind;  for,  by  the  oper- 
ation of  this  mind,  the  vegetable  is  nouriiiied,  grows,  and  propao-ates 
its  kind.     The  third  kind  of  mind  is  the  Animal,  more  various  ftill;, 

E  2  for 

*  Page  21.  -J-  Page  20. 

X  How  Sir  Ifaac  would  have  accounted  for  this  motion  I  tlo  not  know,  as  he 
has  no  where  mentioned  it.  But  as  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  fo  much  as 
the  idea  of  boJy  being  moved  by  mind,  he  muft  have  fuppofed  that  it  was  pro- 
duced by  a  VIS  inftta,  or  power  efTential  to  matter,  not  by  mind,  as  Thales,  the 
firft  philofopher  in  Greece,  faid  it  was  moved.  Ti)is  opinion  of  Thales  muft  ap- 
pear a  little  extraoruinary,  when  we  confider  that  the  firft  philofophers  of  Greece 
were  To  far  materialifts,  that  they  m:i-.ntained  the  world  to  be  made  of  different  kinds 
of  bodies,  (fee  p.  24.-25.)  But  it  feems  that  Thales  had  no  idea  of  body  rjov- 
ing  itfelf,  any  more  than  Sir  Ifaac  had  the  idea  of  its  being  moved  by  naind. 
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for  it  is  fenfitive,  and  is  thereby  diftinguifhed  from  the  two  others, 
whicu  only  move  body,   but  have   no  I'enfations.    This  mind,  there- 
fore, feels  pleafure  and  pain,  and  conlequently  has  appetites  and  de- 
fires,  which   prompt  it   to  move  the  animal  body  in  many  different 
ways,  in  order  to  gratify  thcfe  appetites  and  dehres.     The   laft  and 
highefl  in  tlie  order  of  nature,  is  the  Intelletlual  Mind,  which,  though 
it  direds   the  movement  of  bodies,  does  not  immediately  and  by 
itfelf  move   them,  but  ads  without  body,  thinks,  reafons,  propofes 
ends  of  adlion,  and   devifes  means  to  accomplilh  thcfe  ends.     And 
this  is  the  great  difference  betwixt  this  fuperior  mind  and  the  other 
minds  which  I  have  mentioned,  that  thefe  only  adl  upon  body  or  with 
body,  and  cannot  be  conceived  to  adl  or  cxifl:  without  body.     All 
thefe  minds  that  I  have  mentioned  are  in  us;  and,  with  body,  make 
that    wonderful   little   world  which   we   carry    about  with  us,  and 
which   is   the   famous  Tir^oLKTug  of  the  Pythagoreans,  confifting  of 
the  vegetable,  the  animal,  the  intelledual  minds,  and  body.    '1  his,  as 
I   have  obferved   elfewhere  *,  was  thought  by  the  Pythagoreans  fo 
great  a  difcovery,  made  by  the  author  of  their  fe£t,  Pythagoras, 
that  they  fwore  by  him  who  difcovered  this  rsT^axTuj,  which,  they 
very  properlv  faid,  was  the  fountain  of  ever  flowing  nature  ;  and, 
indeed,  from  it  the  whole  of  nat^ure,  and  all  its  operations,  proceed. 
And  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  in  our  compofition,  as  there  is  body, 
there  Is  alfo  that  firfl  mentioned  kind  of  mind,  which  is  common  to 
all  bodies,  I  mean  the  mind  I  call  tl.e  elemental  mind,  by  which  our 
bodies  are  moved  downwards  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  or  in 
any  direftion   in   which  they  are  impelled ;   fo   that  every  thing, 
matter  or  mind,  belonging  to  the  great  world  is  in  our  little  world. 
But  in  this  our  fo  various  compofition,  the  fourth  kind  of  mind, 
the   intelledual,  is   imperfect,  being   difturbed   and  impeded  in  its 
operations  by  the  body  and  animal  life,  with  which  it  is  connedled 
in  this  ftate  of  its  exiilcnce  ;  but,  in  tiic  fupreme  mind,  it  is  in  per- 
fedion:    And  it  mufl  neceflarily  be  fo,  as  it  direds  all  the  ciifferent 

motions 
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motions  of  this  univerfe,  propofing  ends  and  devifmg  means;  for 
all  the  other  three  minds  I  have  mentioned  only  move  bodies,  but 
have  no  intelligence  by  which  their  motions  are  to  be  guided  j  and 
though  we  have  intelligence,  it  is,  as  I  have  faid,  an  impcrfeft  one. 
There  muft,  therefore,  be  a  fuperior  intelligence,  by  which  all  the 
motions  of  the  univerfe,  many  and  various  iis  they  are,  are  guided 
and  directed  to  certain  ends:  And  this  fuperior  intelligence,  therefore, 
is  God^  the  author  of  all  the  order  and  beauty  which  we  obferve  in 
the  univerfe;  and  which,  as  it  is  not  incoiporated  with  body,  as 
our  intelligence  is,  ads  without  impediment  or  moleftation,  and 
therefore  is  perfedl  and  fupreme  intelligence,  and  is  the  author  of 
this  univerfe,  which  could  nnt  be  conceived  without  that  order  and 
arrangement  of  things  that  wc  obferve  in  it.  But  of  this  I  Ihall  fay 
a  great  deal  more  in  the  fequel. 

To  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubjedl  of  minds  moving  bodies,  it 
will  not,  I  think,  be  improper  to  add  fomething  concerning  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  motion  of  natural  bodies. 

As  motion  is  the  grand  agent  in  all  the  operations  of  nature,  if  It 
was  not  governed  by  certain  rules,  the  univerfe  could  not  be  a  fyf- 
tem.  What  1  am  to  confider  here  of  motion,  is  not  the  caufe  of  it, 
of  which  I  have  fpoken  elfewhere,  nor  the  effeds  it  may  produce, 
but  what  is  eflential  to  it,  the  quicknefs  or  flownefs  of  it  :  And  that 
depends  upon  the  time  which  it  takes  to  go  through  a  certain  fpace; 
for  Time  is  the  meafure  of  Motion.  The  motion,  therefore,  which 
carries  a  body  through  a  certain  fpace  in  a  fliorter  time  than  ano- 
ther body  is  carried  through  the  fame  fpace,  is  a  quicker  motion; 
whereas  that  which  carries  it  through  the  fame  fpace  in  a  longer 
time,  is  a  flower  motion. 

Of  the  ratio  which   the  motions  of  body  have  to  one  another  ii- 

thl^ 
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this  refped,  we  have  a  notable  example  in  the  grandeft  motions 
which  we  obferve  in  this  univcrfe ;  and  that  is  the  motions  of  the 
planets  round  the  fun.  Now  the  times  of  the  motions  of  thefe  fc- 
veral  planets,  compared  with  one  another,  are  as  the  cubes  of  their 
diftances  from  the  fun,  the  center  of  their  motions;  which  is  a  dif- 
covery,  made  by  our  modern  aftronomers,  of  what  was  unknown  to 
the  antients.  And  there  is  another  difcovery  made  likewife  by  a 
modern  philofopher,  Galilaeo,  concerning  a  motion  univerfal  in  this 
our  earth  ;  I  mean  the  motion  of  fiiliing  bodies,  by  which  they  are 
carried  towards  the  centre  of  our  earth,  with  a  certain  acceleration  of 
the  motion  by  the  continuance  of  it,  (that  is,  by  its  approaching  near- 
er to  the  centre,)  which  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  times  to  the  fquares  of 
the  fpaces  pafled  through. 

Thus  it  appears  to  be  true,  what  the  Pythagoreans  faid,  that  the 
univerfe  was  formed  by  Numbers;  and,  indeed,  if  it  had  not  been 
fo  formed,  it  could  not  have  been  a  fyftem;  for  there  can  be  no 
fyftem,  neither  in  the  works  of  nature,,  nor  in  the  works  of  men,, 
without  numbers. 

There  is  one  ufe  made  of  numbers  in  an  art,  and  a  very  great  art, 
and  the  fineft  of  all  the  fine  arts,  viz.  mufic,  which  appears  to  be 
very  extraordinary,  1  mean  the  application  of  numbers  to  the  tones 
of  the  human  voice,  or  of  an  inftrument  of  mufic;  for  it  is  the  dif- 
ferent ratios  of  notes  to  one  another,  which  compofe  the  gamut. 


CHAP, 
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Nothing  can  exijl  without  a  caiifc: — A  frjl  caufe  therefore  necejfary. 
Inquiry  into  the  caufe  of  the  world. — This  caufe  mufl  be  felf-exijient 

neceffarily  exifcnt — eternal^  and  unchangeable, — Such  a   caufe 

mitf  be  mind^ihe  efficient  caufe  of  the  world. — But  a  material  caufe 
as  neceffary  as  an  efficient; — alfo  a  formal  caufe  and  a  final. — The 
material  world  from  all  eternity^  according  to  Ariflotle ; — with 
whom  the  author  coincides. — Reafons  urged  for  this  opinion^ — and 
-objeElions  fated  and  anfwered. 

IN  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  fliown,  that  this  material  world, 
from  which  I  am  to  prove  the  exiftence  of  the  fupreme  being, 
contains  many  different  minds,  by  which  all  the  various  motions  in 
it  are  performed.  It  is  alfo  compofed  of  very  many  bodies  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  :  and  I  am  now  to  inquire  what  caufe  has  produced 
this  wonderful  compofition  of  minds  and  bodies. 

That  nothing  can  exifl;  without  a  caufe,  is  an  axiom  of  phllofo- 
phy,  the  truth  of  which  never  was  difputed  :  And  it  is  as  certain, 
that  there  muft  be  a  firft  caufe  of  the  exiftence  of  every  thing  ;  for 
if  there  were  to  be  caufes  of  caufes,  in  irtfnitum^  there  would  truly 
be  no  firft  caufe  at  all.  The  queftlon  then  is,  What  is  the  firft  caufe 
which  has  produced  and  fet  agoing  all  that  variety  of  fubaltern 
caufes,  the  effeds  of  which  fall  under  our  obfervation  ?  And  that 
muft  be  a  caufe  not  produced  from  any  other  caufe,  and  which, 
therefore,  is  felf-exiftent.     It  muft  alfo  have  a  neceffary  and  eternal 

exiftence, 
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exiftence,  for  otherwife  there  muft  have  been  a  time  when  nothing 
exifted.  Now,  that  cannot  be  ;  for  if  fo,  nothing  could  ever  have 
exifted,  becaufe,  ex  nihilo  nihil  ft ;  fo  that  if  the  firft  caufe  had 
not  exifted  from  all  eternity,  there  never  could  have  been  any  thing 
produced. 

This  firll  caufe  mufl  be  alfo  unchangeable;  for  whatever  undergoes 
a  change  of  any  kind,  does  fo  far  forth  ceafe  to  exift,  and  confe- 
quently  is  neither  felf-exiftent,  neceflarily  exiftent,  nor  eternal.  The 
confequence  of  which  is,  that  the  material  world  cannot  be  the  felf- 
exiftent  being  which  is  the  caufe  of  all  being  ;  for  it  is  in  conftant 
change  and  fucceffion  of  one  thing  to  another.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
felf-exiftent,  and  confequently  cannot  be  the  caufe  of  its  own  exift- 
ence. There  is  therefore  an  abfolute  ncceffity,  that  there  fhould  be 
fome  other  caufe  of  the  production  of  this  world :  And  it  is  evident, 
that  this  caufe  muft  be  mind,  which  I  have  already  fhown  to  be  the 
author  of  all  the  motions  in  nature,  and  the  efficient  caufe  of  thefe  mo- 
tions. Now,  as  I  have  proved  that  body  cannot  move  itfelf,  much  lefs 
can  it  have  produced  all  thofe  minds  which  move  bodies  in  this  ma- 
terial world.  That  mind  fhould  produce  mind  is  moft  natural;  and, 
indeed,  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  fhould  be  produced  in  any  other 
way;  for  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  that  body  fliould  produce  mind, 
as  impoffible  as  to  conceive  that  mind  fhould  produce  body,  as  I 
have  fhown  in  the  preceding  volume*.  There  muft,  therefore,  be  a 
material  caufe  for  this  world,  as  well  as  an  efficient:  So  that  we 
have  in  the  produdion  of  it  all  the  four  caufes  which  produce 
every  thing  in  the  univerfe  ;  viz.  Mind,  the  firft  or  efficient  caufe ; 
which  out  of  Matter,  the  fecond  caufe,  has  formed  this  material  world, 
that  is,  has  given  it  its  Form,  which  is  the  third  caufej  and  as  this 
mind  has  done  that  for  fome  end  or  purpofe,  we  have  alfo  the  Final 

Caufe. 

•  Chap.  12.  of  Book  3. 
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caufe.     And,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  extraordinary,  if,  in  the 
greateft  of  all  produdions,  all  the  four  caufes  had  not  concurred*. 

Although  the  material  world  be  not,  as  I  have  fhown,  felf-exif- 
tent,  nor  confequently  the  caufe  of  its  own  exiftence,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  of  Ariftotle  and  the  other  antient  philofophers,  that,  with 
all  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone  and  is  daily  imdergoing,  it 
has  exifted  from  all  eternity.  But  it  will  not  from  thence  follow, 
that  it  is  not  the  produdion  of  an  eternal  caufe  ;  for  that  an  eternal 
caufe  ftiould  have  produced  fomething  from  all  eternity,  is  fo  far 
from  being  abfurd  or  inconfiftent,  that  it  is  the  neceflary  confe- 
quence  of  the  eternity  of  the  caufe.  And  the  Chriflian  Theology 
fumifhes  us  with  an  example  of  fuch  a  produdion,  from  fuch  a 
caufe,  in  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God :  For  all  Chrif- 
tians  muft  maintain  that  he  is  produced,  or  begotten,  according  to 
our  Scripture  ftile,  of  the  Father ;  and  no  man,  who  is  a  Chriftian, 
and  underftands  the  religion  he  profeffes,  will  maintain  that  he  was 
produced  in  time^  and  not  from  all  eternity. — But  of  this  1  fliall  fay 
more  in  the  next  chapter. 

As  produdion  and  prefervation  are  eflential  qualities  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  it  follows,  I  think,  of  neceflary  confequence,  that 
there  never  could  have  been  a  time  when  he  did  not  exert  thofe 
qualities.  To  fuppofe,  therefore,  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  had 
not  produced  the  univerfe,  of  which  the  material  world  is  a  part, 
would  be  to  fuppofe  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  not  God, 
The  univerfe,  therefore,  muft  have  exifted  from  all  eternity. 

Vol.  VI.  F  It 

•  The  firft  philofopher  who  difcovered  thefe  four  caufes,  in  the  univerfe,  was  Arif- 
totle -,  and  a  g'  eat  difcovery  it  was  j  and  which  was  altogether  unknown  to  the  Greek 
philofophers  before  him,  who  talked  much  of  various  caufes  producing  the  univerfe, 
fuch  as  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water ;  but,  as  they  did  not  know  the  nature  of  caufes,  nor 
how  many  there  were  of  them,  they  may  be  faid  not  to  have  known  about  what  t!iey 
were  trearjng,  nor  what  they  would  have  been  at, — See  what  I  have  faid  at  fome  Icngtlv 
on  the  fubje^  of  caufes,  in  vol.  i>  p.  53- 
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It  may  be  objedcd  that  this  dodrlne  of  the  eternity  of  the  world 
is  contrary  to  our  Scripture,  which  tells  us  that  the  world  was  creat- 
ed at  a  certain  time,  and  in  a  certain  number  of  days,  namely  in  fix 
days  ;  and  that  God  refted  the  fevcnth  day,  which,  on  that  ac- 
count, was  to  be  kept  holy.  But  this  account  of  the  creation, 
Mofes  has  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  whom  he  wrote, 
I  mean  the  Jews ;  who  never  could  have  conceived  an  eternal  pro- 
du(!lion,  or  that  any  produdlion  or  any  effeft  could  be  coeval  with 
its  caufe  :  And  he  makes  God  reft  upon  the  feventh  day,  in  order 
to  eftablifb,  among  his  countrymen,  the  religious  obfervance  of  that 
day;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  well  known  to  have  had  that  effedl:.  Nor 
is  it  in  this  paflage  only,  but  in  many  others,  that  the  language  of  the 
Old  Teftament  is  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  vulgar;  as  where 
it  is  laid  that  God  was  angry,  and  that  he  repented  of  what  he  had 
done  :  And  it  was  ncceflary  that  it  fhould  be  fo,  as  the  vulgar  can 
conceive  nothing  but  what  has  fome  relation  to  the  affairs  of  men 
in "  this  life.  Even  a  future  life  of  rewards  and  punifliments  is  not 
mentioned  by  Mofes;  as  the  Jews  appear  to  have  had  no  idea  of  a 
life  after  death,  till  our  Saviour  came  among  them  and  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light.  All  the  rewards,  therefore,  promifed,  and 
all  the  punifhments  threatened  in  the  Old  Teftament,  arc  only  tem- 
poral, and  to  happen  in  this  life* 

Thus,  I  think,  I  have  proved,  that  the  material  world,  and  even 
the  whole  univerfe,  is  an  eternal  production  of  an  eternal  caufe,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Second  Perfon  of  the  Trinity  is;  of  which  I 
am  now  to  treat. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.       VI. 

Addition  to  the  Chapter^  of  laji  Volume^  on  the  Trinity. — Reafons  fot 
enlarging  further  on  the  fubjcSi. — The  Trinity  in  the  great  World^ 
illu/irated  by  the  Trinity  of  our  Microcofm. — The  three  Minds^ 
though  three  Subftances,  tnake  but  one  Being  in  us.  —  The  fame  the 
cafe  of  the  Trinity  in  the  great  World.  —  The  World  one  and  many, 
as  well  as  the  Trinity. — This  explained  by  the  connexion  betwixt  Ge- 
nus^ Species^  and  Individuals.  —  Intelligence  and  Vitality  effential  to 
the  Divinity.  —  Connexion  betwixt  the  fyjlem  of  Theology  contained 
in  the  doElrine  of  the  Trinity^  and  the  fyftem  oj  the  Univerfe^ — The 
uniformity  of  this  fyfem  perfeEt.  —  Two  other  my/leries  of  our  Re- 
ligion explained,  viz.  the  Eternal  Generation  of  the  Second  Perfon 
of  the  Trinity^  and  his  Incarnation. — Reafons  for  promoting  the 
fludy  of  Antient  Philofophy,  which  explains  fuch  deep  my/leries. — 
Obje&ion^  That  by  fuch  invejligations  we  do  not  treat  the  myfleries  of 
our  Religion  with  proper  reverence,  Anf-wered — And  the  connec- 
tion betwixt  Philofophy  and  the  Chrflian  Religion  fhawn. 


AS,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  I  have  mentioned  the  Trinity  as 
illuftrating  what  1  have  faid  of  the  material  world  having  ex- 
ifted  from  all  eternity,  I  will  add  fomething  here  to  what  I  have 
faid  upon  the  Trinity  in  the  preceding  volume ;  and  I  hope  the 
reader  will  not  think,  that,  when  I  have  done  fo,  I  have  faid  too 
much  upon  a  fubjed  of  fuch  importance,  being  the  foundation  of 
the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  that  which  makes  us  Chriftians :  For 
it  is  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  that  we.  arc 
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l)aptifed,  that  is  initiated  into  the  Chriftian  Religion.  And,  as  no 
man  can  believe  what  he  does  not  comprehend,  I  think  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  add  this  chapter  upon  the  fubjedl ;  in  which  I  will 
explain  another  myftery  of  the  Chriftian  Religion, — the  eternal  ge- 
neration of  the  Son  of  God. 

But  befides  the  reverence  that  every  Chriftian  ought  to  havs  for  his 
religion,  I  hold  that  no  man  can  be  truly  a  Theift  who  docs  not 
know  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity;  for,  without  that  knowledge,  he 
cannot  perfedly  know  the  nature  of  God,  in  what  manner  he  ex- 
ifts,  nor  how,  or  in  what  order,  all  things  in  the  univerfe  proceed 
from  him. 

What  appears  to  be  moft  uncomprehenfible,  in  the  dodlrine  of 
the  Trinity,  is,  that  there  are  three  perjuns  in  it,  or  fubjlances  as 
they  ought  to  be  called*,  and  yet  thefe  three  make  but  one  Being; 
fo  that  the  Trinity  is  both  three  and  at  the  fame  time  one. 

And  here,  I  think,  I  hav£  ufed  a  very  proper  illuftration  of  the 
dodrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  great  world,  from  the  Trinity  in  our 
little  world;  For  that  there  is  there  a  Trinity  cannot  be  doubted; 
as,  befides  our  intelledual  mind,  which  may  be  called  the  F'trjl  Per- 
fon  of  our  Trinity,  there  are  two  other  minds  in  it,  the  animal  and 
the  vegetable,  and  thefe  three  make  but  one  Being.  And  here  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  obferve  the  wonderful  connexion  and  re- 
lation betwixt  our  little  world  and  the  great  world  ;  fo  great,  that 
the  compofition  of  man  is  very  properly  called  a  microcofm  or  little 
world. 

But  though  the  Trinity  in  our  little  world  agrees  fo  perfectly 

with 

*  The  word  in  Greek  is  'wtrrxrify  which  is  the  very  fame  with  the  Latin  word 
fiibftantia,  and  with  our  -word  fi/b/}a/ia. 
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with  the  Trinity  of  the  great  world,  this  laft  mentioned  Trinity  is 
a  fubjecl  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  the  Trinity  of  our 
little  world  j  for  it  contains  the  fyftem  of  the  divine  nature,  which, 
as  I  have  (hown  in  the  preceding  volume*,  muft  neceflarily  compre- 
hend one  Supreme  Being,  the  Author  of  all  things,  and  from  him 
proceeding  Intelligence,  and  from  Intelligence  a  Spirit  of  Life  and 
Animation,  both  fo  eflential  to  the  firft  being,  that  they  are  to  be 
confidered  as  making  with  him  but  one  being,  confifting  of  three 
fubftances. 

And  here  we  may  obferve  a  wonderful  conformity  betwixt  this 
fyftem  of  divinity,  and  the  fyftem  of  the  world  produced  by  divini- 
ty. Of  the  antient  philofophers,  fome  maintained  that  the  univerfe 
was  one,,  others  that  it  was  many;  but  others  of  them,  and  among 
them  Heraclitus,  maintained  what  I  hold  to  be  the  true  opinion, 
that  it  was  both  one  and  many:  And  Proclus,  a  commentator  upon 
Ariftotle,  tells  us  that  the  one  in  the  many^  and  the  many  in  the  one^ 
comprehended  the  whole  Theology  of  Plato  j  and  he  might  have 
added,  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  which  is  compofed  of  ge- 
nufes,  fpeeiefes,  and  individuals.  Now,  that  the  genufes  and  fpeciefes 
confifts  of  the  one  and  many  is  evident.  But  I  fay  further,  that  every 
individual  of  every  fpecies  is  one  and  ma7iy :  For  every  individual 
muft  have  all  the  properties  of  the  fpecies  to  which  it  belongs. 
It  muft  likewife  have  all  the  properties  of  the  genus  of  that  fpe- 
cies; and,  if  there  be  a  fuperior  genus,  (which  there  muft  be, 
one  or  more,  till  we  come  up  to  the  higheft  genufes,  that  is 
the  Categories,)  alfo  of  that  genus  ;  for  as  the  genus  contains  the 
fpecies  virtually,  the  fpecies  being  derived  from  it,  fo  the  fpecies 
comprehends  the  genus  adually,  having  all  the  qualities  belonging 
to  the  genus  in  it.  And  in  like  manner  the  individuals  of  every 
fpecies  comprehend  all  the  properties  of  that  fpecies,  and  by  confe- 

quence 
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quence  the  genus,  which,  as  I  have  faid,  is  certahily  comprehended 
in  the  fpecies.  Thus,  for  example,  the  individual  man  is  of  that 
fpecies  of  animal  called  man^  and  therefore  he  muft  have  in  him  all 
the  qualities  of  that  fpecies,  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  other 
fpeciefes  of  animals;  and  he  muft  alfo  have  in  him  all  the  proper- 
ties of  the  genus  animal^  which  neceffarily  belong  to  every  fpecies 
of  that  genus.  He  is,  therefore,  intelligent,  by  which  the  fpecies 
man  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  fpecies  of  other  animals  on  this  earth. 
And  he  muft  alfo  have  in  him  what  belongs  to  the  genus  animal^ 
and  is  common  to  him  with  other  animals.  He  muft  alfo  have  in 
him  what  belongs  to  the  genus  above  animal^  that  is  body;  and, 
laftly,  he  muft  have  what  belongs  to  the  genus  above  that,  namely 
fuhftance^  which  is  one  of  the  Categories:  So  that  as  he  is  an  indi- 
vidual, he  is  only  one^  but  as  belonging  to  a  fpecies  and  to  the  ge- 
nufes  above  that  fpecies,  he  is  many. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  and  even 
the  individuals  of  that  fyftem,  confift  wholly  of  the  one  in  the 
many^  and  the  many  in  the  one.  So  that  the  Supreme  Being,  the 
head  of  that  fyftem,  if  he  were  fo  different  from  the  other  beings  of 
the  fyftem,  as  to  be  only  one  and  not  more,  there  would  not  be  that 
unity  in  the  fyftem  which  we  muft  conceive  to  be  in  a  fyftem  fo  per- 
fect as  that  of  the  univerfe.  The  fubftances,  which  the  dodlrine  of 
the  Trinity  joins  with  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  are  not  only  per- 
fectly confiftant  with  it,  biit  fo  effential  to  it,  that  we  could  not 
have  an  idea  of  Deity  without  them.  Thefe  are,  as  i  have  faid, 
Intelligence  and  the  priaciple  of  Vitality  ;  wituout  both  which  we 
could  not  conceive  the  Deity  to  have  produced  the  univerfe;  and,  as 
that  produdlion  is  effential  to  his  nature,  we  could  not  have  other- 
wife  conceived  him  to  be  God. 

Such  being  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  it  is  evident  that  the  fyf- 
tem of  Theology,  contained  in  the  do<^rine  of  the  Trinity,  would 

have 
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have  been  inconfiftcnt  with  that  fyftem,  if  it  had  not  been  likewife 
the  one  in  the  many^  and  the  many  In  the  one.  Why  the  many  are 
not  of  fuch  number  in  the  Trinity  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  I  think  I  have  given  a  very  good  reafon  *.  As,  therefore, 
the  relation  of  the  One  and  the  Many  goes  through  the  vs^hole  fyf- 
tem of  beings  in  the  univerfe,  beings  divine  as  well  as  others,  it  is 
evident  that  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  is  the  moft  uniform,  and 
in  that  refped  the  moft  compleat  fyftem  that  can  be  imagined.  How 
compleat  it  is  in  other  refpcds  I  fliall  afterwards  ftiow. 

I  will  only  fay  further,  upon  the  fubjedl  of  the  Trinity,  that  it  is 
fo  neceflarily  connected  with  the  being  of  a  God,  that  we  cannot  con- 
ceive a  God  without  the  principles  of  Intelligence  and  Vitality  being 
eflential  parts  of  his  nature,  and  that  it  appears  to  have  been  believed 
by  every  nation  who  had  what  can  be  called  a  fyftem  of  religion.  It 
was  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Mofes,  though 
it  was  not  revealed  or  explained  to  them  as  it  was  by  our  Saviour  to 
his  Difciples  :  For  it  is  obferved,  by  thofe  learned  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, that  in  the  account  of  the  creation  given  by  Mofes,  where  he 
fpeaks  of  God  doing  any  thing,  though  the  word  exprefling  God  is  in 
the  fmgular  number,  thereby  denoting  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
the  verb  is  in  the  plural  number;  and  even  in  our  Englifh  tranflation, 
God  fays,  "  Let  us  make  man  after  our  own  image,."  It  was  alfo 
the  religion  of  Egypt,  where  Plato  learned  it :  And  it  is  at  this  day 
the  religion  of  the  Bramins  of  India,  as  I  have  ftiown  in  volume  4th 
of  this  work  f  ;  where  I  mention  a  type  which  they  have  of  the 
Trinity,  and  which  I  do  not  think  an  improper  one,  viz.  a  triangle 
infcribed  in  a  circle,  reprefenting  the  three  in  one  and  the'one  in  three. 
It  is  alfo  the  doctrine  of  the  religion  of  the  Lama's,  the  moft  uni- 
verfal  religion  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  Afia  %.     This  dodrine  appears 

alfo 
•  Vol.  5.  p.  193.  t  P-  292. 
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alfo  to  be  known  in  Mexico  * :  And  it  is  to  be  found  even  in  the  de- 
farts  of  Siberia,  where  a  medal  was  difcovered  in  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
tient  temple,  with  a  figure,  which  is  a  type  of  the  Trinity,  upon  it, 
and  with  an  infcription  in  the  Celtic  language,  and  in  the  charaders 
of  that  language  ufed  at  prefent  in  Ireland;  which  fhows  that  it  was 
part  of  the  religion  of  the  Celts  as  well  as  of  other  antient  nations  f . 
The  Grand  Lama  or  Delay  Lama^  as  they  call  him,  has  many  of 
thefe  medals  which  he  gives  to  the  people  as  a  holy  thing  to  hang 
to  their  necks  %.  In  fhort  it  appears  to  have  been  fo  generally  be- 
lieved by  all  nations  having  an  eftablifhed  religion,  that  it  may  be 
faid  to  be  the  religion  of  nature. 

I  will  here  add  nothing  more  upon  the  doftrinc  of  the  Trinity, 
having  faid  fo  much  upon  it  in  the  preceding  volume;  where  I 
have  alfo  faid  a  great  deal  upon  the  fubjedt  of  the  ideas  of  Plato, 
which  I  have  fhown  to  have  a  necefTary  connexion  with  the  Tri- 
nity ;  fo  that,  altogether,  they  exhibit  a  wonderful  fyftem  of  the 
univerfe,  all  proceeding,  by  proper  fteps  and  regular  degrees,  from 
the  firft  caufe. 

There  is  another  myftery  in  the  Chriftian  Religion  v^^hich  is  as 
Incomprehenfible,  by  thofe  who  are  not  philofophers,  as  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  is;  but,  for  the  comprehenfion  of  which,  I  hope 
I  have  prepared  the  reader,  by  what  I  have  faid  of  the  eternity  of 
the  univerfe,  though  it  be  the  produdlion  of  the  Deity.  The  myf- 
tery I  mean,  is  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  Son, 
or  Second  Perfon  of  the  Trinity,  is,  according  to  the  dodtrine  of  the 
Chriftian  Church,  eternal  as  well  as  the  Father,  from  whom  he  is 
produced  :  And  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  eternal  generation  of 
the  Son.  Now  to  a  man,  who  is  not  a  philofopher,  it  mull  appear  in- 
conceivable 

*  Parfon's  Remains  of  Japhet,  p  22 1. 
|Ibid.  p.  184.  Jlbid.  p.  185. 
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conceivable  that  one  being  ihould  be  produced  by  another,  and  yet  be 
co-exiPtent  with  him  from  all  eternity.  It  is  not,  therefore,  I  think, 
to  be  wondered  that  there  fl\ould  be  fuch  a  herefy  in  the  church  as 
Arianifrn,  or  that  it  ihould  have  been  once  fo  prevalent.  Now, 
the  dodrine  of  Arius  was,  that,  as  the  Son,  or  Second  Perfon  of  the 
Trinity,  was  produced,  (or  btgotteii,  as  it  is  exprefied  in  Scripture,) 
by  the  Father,  he  muft  have  been  in  exiftence  pofterior  to  him  ; 
and  then  he  muft  have  exifted  in  time,  and  not  from  all  eternity,  as 
the  Father  exifted;  and,  accordingly,  Arius  maintained  that  there  was 
a  time  when  he  was  not :  His  exprcfTion  was,  \,v  ^ovi  ojk.  ^r,v.  But 
antient  learning  v/ill  explain  this  myftery,  as  well  as  the  myftery  of 
the  Trinity,  and  fhow  that  one  thing  may  proceed  from  another  as 
its  caufe  and  yet  be  coeval  with  it.  This  may  be  explained  by  an 
example  which  eveiy  man,  who  has  learned  the  elements  of  geome- 
try, will  readily  underftand.  It  is  this,  that  every  corollary  of  a 
propofition  is  a  truth  eternal  as  well  as  the  propofition  itfelf ;  and 
yet  it  is  derived  from  the  propofition  as  its  caufe,  and  could  not 
have  exifted  if  the  propofition  had  not  been  an  eternal  truth. 

What  has  led  Arius  and  his  followers  into  the  error  of  fuppcffing 
that  the  Son,  being  produced  by  the  Father,  could  not  be  co-eternal 
with  him,  but  muft  have  exifted  in  time,  is  what  w^e  obferve  of  the 
produdion  of  things  on  this  earth,  where  the  produftion  is  always 
pofterior  in  its  exiftence  to  the  caufe  producing  it.  But  this  is  only 
true  of  things  material,  which  have  no  permanent  exiftence,  but  are 
conftantly  changing,  being  never  the  fame  thing  for  two  moments 
together  j  fo  that  they  cannot  be  faid  properly  to  exift,  but  are  al- 
ways in  the  ftate  of  becoming  fomething  different  from  what  they 
are;  \vk  \(rji  aKXcc  'yincTai,  as  it  is  exprefled  in  Greek  :  Whereas 
Beings  divine  have  a  real  exiftence,  and  are  the  \x  cvrug  'ovrot, ;  and 
the  fame  is  true  of  all  immaterial  Beings.  Now,  the  Theorems  of 
fcience  are  certainly  not  Beings  material  but  immaterial. 

Vol.  VI.  G  But,, 
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But,  fetting  afide  things  immaterial,  there  is  one  material  thing  which 
will  illuftrate  this  matter  very  much,  and  make  it  intelligible  even  to 
thofe  who  are  not  philofophers.  The  thing  I  mean  is  the  Sun,  which 
produces  rays  that  are  coeval  with  the  caufe  producing  them;  as  we 
cannot  fuppofe  the  Sun  to  exift  without  rays.  And  this  example,  with 
the  other  I  have  given  from  the  theorems  of  fcience,  proves  this  general 
propofition,  that  wherever  any  thing,  by  the  neceffity  of  its  nature, 
produces  another  thing,  both  the  thing  produced  and  the  caufe,  or 
that  which  produces  it,  muft  be  co-exiftent :  So  that  if  the  caufe  be 
eternal,  the  production  alio  mufi:  be  eternal.  Now  this  is  the  cafe 
of  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  for  as  produiflion  is  efl'cntial 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  as  the  firft  produdion,  according  to  the 
Order  of  nature,  mufl  have  been  the  princi})lc  of  intelligence,  or  the 
Second  Perfon  of  the  Trinity,  it  was  neccllary  that  this  produdion 
fliould  be  coeval  with  the  Firfh  Perfon  of  the  Trinity,  from  which 
it  is  derived,  and  confequcntly  co-eternal  with  him.  And  in  this 
way,  I  think,  the  eternal  generation  is  clearly  explained,  as  it  is 
fliown  that  the  Firft  Perfon  of  the  Trinity  could  not  exift  without 
producing  the  Second.  Whoever  does  not  believe  this,  muft  be- 
lieve as  Arius  did,  that  the  time  was  when  our  Saviour  did  not  ex- 
ift ;  and  that  he  was  produced  in  the  way  of  common  generation 
here  on  earth.  Now,  this  is  a  herely  that  ftrikes  at  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  Chriftian  religion,  but  which,  as  I  have  fhown,  was 
an  error  that  men,  who  were  not  philofophers,  would  naturally 
fall  into,  and  was  therefore  a  more  general  herefy  and  more  predo- 
minant than  any  other  that  ever  was  in  the  Chriftian  church. 

And  thus,  1  think,  the  two  fundamental  principles  of  the  Chrif- 
tian religion,  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  eternal  gener- 
ation of  the  Son  of  God,  are  clearly  explained.  And  as  they  are 
thus  made  compreheniible  by  us,  they  may  be  believed,  and  ought  to 
be  believed,  as  I  think  I  have  ftiown  that  they  are  truths  of  philofo- 
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phy  as  well  as  of  religion  :  And  for  the  fame  reafon  tliat  the  Second 
Perfon  of  the  Trinitv  mnfl:  have  been  begotten  from  all  eternity  of 
the  Firft,  fo  the  Third  muft  have  been  begotten  of  the  Second. 

In  this  way  the  eternal  proceflion  of  the  Second  and  Third  Per- 
fons  of  the  Trinity  from  the  Firft,  and  of  all  things  in  the  uni- 
verfe  from  them,  is  clearly  explained.  Nor,  indeed,  do  I  think 
that,  without  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  proceflion  of  all  things 
in  the  univerfe  fiom  the  hrft  caufe,  could  be  otherwife  explained  : 
For  it  is  impoflible  to  fuppofe  that  all  things  fliould  have  proceeded 
immediately  from  the  firft  caufe,  and  promifcuoufly,  without  order 
or  arrangement;  as  that  would  be  making  a  chaos  of  the  creation  : 
Whereas  a  more  orderly  and  regular  produdlion  cannot  be  imagin- 
ed than,  firft.  Intelligence,  by  which  the  univerfe  was  formed; — then 
the  principle  of  Life  and  Animation,  by  which  every  thing  was  mov- 
ed and  put  in  action,  and  fo  the  univerfe  made  a  compleat  fyftem. 

There  is  one  other  fundamental  doftrine  of  the  Chriftian  religion 
which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned.  That  is  the  incarnation  of  our 
Saviour.  But  this  is  not  fuch  a  myftery,  nor  fo  difficult  to  be  un- 
derftood,  as  the  do£lrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  eternal  generation 
of  the  Second  Perfon  of  the  Trinity  :  For  it  is  only  fuppofing  that 
our  Saviour,  inftead  of  human  intelligence,  brought  with  him  to 
this  world  that  divine  intelligence  which  belongs  to  his  nature,  and 
which  was  embodied  with  the  animal  and  vegetable  mind  belonging 
to  human  nature. 

Thus,  1  think,  with  the  affiftance  of  antient  philofophy,  I  have 
been  able  to  explain  the  philofophy  of  the  Chriftian  religion:  For,  as 
I  have  elfewhcre  obferved*,  as  it  is  the  beft  popular  religion  that  ever 
was,  fo  it  is  the  moft  philofophical ;  nor,  indeed,  do  1  think  that 
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the  philofophy  of  it  can  be  well  explained,  or  even  comprehended, 
without  the  affiftance  of  antient  philofophy.  To  a  man  who  has 
not  ftudlcd  the  fvftem  of  the  univerfe,  as  it  is  delivered  to  us  in  the 
antient  books  of  philofophy,  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity  muft  be  a 
mod  incomprehenfible  myftery;  for  he  never  can  comprehend  how 
the  out  ihould  be  three^  and  the  three  one :  Whereas,  from  thefe 
antient  books  of  philofophy,  he  may  learn  that  the  whole  fyftem  of 
nature  is  compofed  of  one  in  the  many,  and  inany  in  the  one  *.  So 
that,  as  I  have  obferved,  the  Trinity,  if  it  had  not  been  compofed 
in  that  way,  would  have  been  difconform  to  the  reft  of  the  fyftem 
of  the  univerfe.  Now,  if  a  man  cannot  comprehend  the  do(fLrine 
of  the  Trinity,  he  cannot  believe  in  it,  nor  confequently  can  he  be- 
lieve that  fundamental  principle  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  that  Jefus 
Chrift  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Second  Pcrfon  of  the  Trinity ; 
and  his  eternal  generation  will  be  equally  incomprehenfible  by  him, 
unlefs  he  has  learned  that  the  produdion  of  an  eternal  being  is  eter- 
nal as  well  as  the  being  who  is  the  author  of  the  produdion.  The 
ftudy,  therefore,  of  antient  philofophy  ought  to  be  very  much  en- 
couraged by  the  church,  as  without  it  a  man  can  only  underftand 
the  popular  part  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  but  not  the  philofophical : 
So  that  he  cannot  be  faid  to  be  admitted  into  the  Sandlum  San&oru7n, 
nor  to  know  fo  much  as  Plato  learned  in  Egypt  of  the  philofophy 
of  Chriftianity;  I  mean  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

There  are,  I  know,  who  think  that  we  do  not  treat  the  myfterics 
of  our  religion  with  fufhcient  reverence,  when  we  examine  them  fo 
curioufly;  but  that  we  ought  to  receive  and  believe  them  as  reveal- 
ed to  us  by  God,  without  any  fuch  examination.  To  this  I  have 
already  given  an  anfwer,  that  we  cannot  truly  believe  what  we  do 
not  comprehend  or  underftand,  though  we  may  profefs  to  believe 
it.  Now,  there  is  the  myftery  of  the  Trinity; — of  the  eternal  gener- 
ation 

*  See  this  enlarged  upon  in  p.  45.  of  vhis  volume. 
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ation  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father; — and  of 
his  incarnation; — all  fundamental  dodrines  of  Chriftianity,  (particu- 
larly the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity,  without  which  we  cannot,  as  I 
have  faid,  comprehend  how  Jefus  Chrift  fliould  be  the  Son  of  God,) 
but  which  cannot  be  comprehended  nor  believed  without  lome  know- 
ledge of  philofophy.  It  is  for  this  reafon  I  have  faid*  that  the 
Chriftian  religion  is  a  philofophical  reUgion,  more  than  any  religion 
that  ever  was  in  the  world.  But  it  is  a  popular  religion  at  the  fame 
time ;  and  I  think  I  have  fhown  it  to  be  the  beft  popular  religion 
that  ever  was.  Now,  though  a  man  may  not  have  cultivated  his 
intellecl  enough,  to  underfland  the  philofophical  part  of  the  Chrif- 
tian religion,  yet  if  he  believe  that  Jelus  Chrift  was  the  Son  of 
God,  (though  he  may  not  be  able  to  explain  how  he  fliould  be  fo, 
not  underftanding  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity,)  and  that  he  came  to 
this  world,  and  took  upon  him  the  human  form  in  order  to  fave 
man  from  his  fallen  ftate; — and  if  he  like  wife  believe  that,  if  he  prac- 
tices the  precepts  of  the  gofpel,  particularly  that  precept  which  re- 
commends to  us  the  love  of  God  and  of  man,  as  the  fundamental  du- 
ty of  a  Chriftian,  he  fhall  be  happy  in  the  next  life,  whereas,  if  he 
lives  a  wicked  and  irreligious  life  he  fhall  be  punifhed  in  the  next 
world ; — He  may  be  reckoned  a  Chriftian,  and  will  have  his  reward 
in  the  next  world;  though,  as  our  Saviour  has  told  us,  "  That  in  his 
"  Father's  houfe  there  are  many  manfions",  I  am  perfuaded  he  will 
not  enjoy  there  fo  much  happinefs,  as  thofe  who  have  cultiv;itcd  their 
intelligence  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  underftand  thofe  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Chriftianity  which  we  call  myjlerics^  and  whofe  pradice 
of  religion  is  fuitable  to  their  underftanding  of  it.  For  as  man  is  an 
intelledual  creature,  and  as  intelligence  is  predominant  and  the  go- 
verning principle  in  his  nature,  it  is  evident  that  the  perfedion  of 
his  intelligence,  particularly  in  matters  of  the  moft  fublimc  fpecula- 
tion,  fuch  as  things  divine,  muft  be  the  perfedion  of  his  nature. 

CHAP. 
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Of  the  fyjiem  of  Genufes  and  Speciefes  iti  the  Utiiverfe,  and  its  ufeful- 
ncfs  tn  Language y  in  Logic ^  and  in  the  perfection  of  Human  Know- 
ledge.— By  it  we  fjoiv  hois)  all  things  proceed  from  the  highef  of 
the  Categories^  Subftance, — which  contains  them  all  Virtually, 
ivhile  they  contain  it  Actually.  —  This  doQrine^  applied  to  the  Su- 
preme Beingy  explains  a  pajfage  in  Genefis.  —  Of  the  advantages 
of  the  fludy  of  Logic,  which  carries  us  up  to  Theology. — General 
Ideas  the  foundation  of  all  Science. — Procefs  of  them  from  the  Su- 
preme Being  : — Defe£l  in  the  fyfem  of  Nature  if  they  did  not  exiji. 
— This  doElrine  of  Ideas  Plato  brought  from  Egypt — as  well  as  thai 
of  the  Trinity. — Explanation  o/' Virtual  and  A.€im\  Exifcncc. 


BEFORE  1  conclude  this  book  I  think  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
add  to  it  a  fhort  chapter  upon  a  Aibjed:  which  I  have  often 
mentioned  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  the  divifion  of  things  in  the 
fyftem  of  the  univerfe  into  genufes  and  fpecies.  It  is  a  divifion  of 
fuch  importance,  that  there  could  be  no  order  or  regularity  in  the 
fyftem  without  it.  And  it  is  of  fuch  ufe  to  us  in  this  lower  world, 
that  we  could  comprehend  nothing  without  it,  nor  exprefs  any 
thing  by  words:  So  that  we  could  have  no  ufe  of  language;  for  it 
wxjuld  be  impoffible  to  give  a  name  to  every  individual  thing.  We 
mull,  therefore,  name  things  by  their  fpeciefcs  or  their  genus.  And 
even  the  moft  barbarous  and  imperfect  languages  give  names  to 
things  which  denote  their  fpecies;  for  there  is  no  nation  that  has. 
any  ufe  of  Ipeech  which  does  not  denote  every  thing  by  the  fpecies 
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to  which  it  belongs.  In  this  way  they  fpeak  of  the  different  fpe- 
ciefes  of  animals  with  which  they  arc  converfant  ;  fo  that  they  have 
a  name  for  a  man,  a  horfe^  or  an  afs:  But  very  few  of  them,  if  any, 
have  a  name  for  the  genus  of  thefe  fpcciefes,  I  mean  animal;  nor 
do  they  appear  to  be  fo  far  advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  things 
as  to  have  any  idea  fo  general  as  that  of  genus.  And,  indeed, 
this  afcent,  from  the  perception  of  individual  things  to  the  fpe- 
cies  to  which  they  belong,  from  the  fpecies  to  the  genus,  and 
firom  a  lower  genus  to  a  higher,  fhows  that  wonderful  progrefs 
in  knowledge  and  that  improvement  of  our  intellect  for  which 
we  are  placed  in  this  world.  Thus,  from  the  perception  that  we 
have  by  our  fenfes,  of  any  particular  animal,  [inan  for  example),  we 
rife  to  the  idea  of  the  fpecies  to  which  he  belongs;  then  from  the 
fpecies  we  proceed  to  the  genus  of  that  fpecies,  which  is  animal. 
And  in  doing  this  we  obferve  what  the  logicians  call  the  fpecific 
difference;  that  is,  what  diflinguiflies  the  fpecies  from  the  genus, 
and  one  fpecies  of  that  genus  from  anotlier.  This,  in  man,  is  intel- 
ligence. We  may  obferve  likewife  other  things  which  are  proper 
and  peculiar  to  man,  and  alfo  things  that  are  accidental  or  common 
to  him  with  other  fpeciefes  of  animals;  and  in  this  way  we  go 
through  Porphyry's  _/"•!;£•  words ^  Genus,  Species,  Specific  Difference, 
Proper  or  Peculiar,  and  Accidental  *.  But  the  progrefs  of  things, 
and  of  our  knowledge,  does  not  flop  here ;  for  we  afcend  from  the 
genus  animal  to  a  higher  genus,  that  is  animated  body,  or  the  to 
^Bfc-^v)^ov,  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  comprehending  both  the  animal 
and  the  vegetable  :  Then  from  animated  body  we  proceed  to  body ; 
and  from  body  to  fiibjlance,  which  is  one  of  the  Categories,  that  is 
one  of  the  higheft  genufes  f,  beyond  which  there  is  nothing  but  the 
Supreme  Being,  from  whom  all  things  proceed,  and  who,  therefore, 
comprehends  them  all.     So  that  here  we  have  a  progrefs  from  an 

individual 
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individual  to  one  thing,  which  comprehends  many  individuals;  then 
to  another  one  thing,  which  comprehends  more  things  under  it ; 
then  to  a  third  thing,  which  comprehends  ftill  more;  and  fo  on  till 
we  come  to  vvhat  comprehends  all  things,  and  is  not  only  fbc  ojie  in 
many  but  the  one  in  all. 

This  account  I  have  given  of  the  progrefs  of  our  knowledge,  pre- 
fents  to  us  a  fyftem  by  which  many  things  proceed  all  from  one 
thing,  in  the  moft  regular  and  orderly  way;  which  one  thing  does 
virtually  comprehend  them  all:  For  the  higheft  genus  that  I  have 
mentioned,  viz.  the  category  oifubjlaucc^  does  virtually  comprehend 
man  and  every  other  animal,  and  is  a£iually  contained  in  man  and 
the  other  things  I  have  mentioned.  In  the  fame  manner  the  Su- 
preme Being  docs  virtually  comprehend  fubjlancc^  and  is  compre- 
hended actually  in  every  individual  fubftance.  And,  therefore,  I  think 
the  do(fl;rine  of  fpeciefes  and  genufes,  rifmg  above  one  another,  is 
the  beft  illuflration  that  can  be  given  of  the  proceflion  of  all  things 
from  the  firft  caufe,  and  explains  moft  clearly  that  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  theology  which  is  laid  down  in  our  Scripture,  "  That  all 
"  things  are  in  God,  and  God  in  all  things  :"  That  is,  "  That  all 
"  things  are  virtually  or  potentially  in  God^  and  God  is  actually  in 
"  all  things^  But  when  we  fay,  that  God  is  a&ually  in  all  things, 
we  muft  not  be  underftood  to  mean  that  every  attribute  of  the  divi- 
nity, that  is  the  whole  divinity,  is  aBually  in  every  thing,  but  on- 
ly that  every  thing  that  is  eflential  to  the  thing,  and  conftitutes  its 
nature,  is  derived  from  God  :  So  that  in  this  refpedt,  and  this  only, 
God  is  in  all  things.  Of  this  I  will  give  an  example  in  the  princi- 
ple of  motion  which  I  have  fhown  to  be  in  every  body.  Now,  this 
principle  is  derived  from  the  Third  Perfon  of  the  Trinity,  the  fource 
of  all  life,  animation,  and  confequently  of  motion.  And  this  fenfe 
that  :  nave  given  of  God  being  adually  in  all  things,  perfectly 
agrees  with  the   illuftratlon   of  the  proceflion  of  divinity  which  I 

have 
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have  given  from  the  dodrine  of  genufcs,  fpeciefes,  and  individuals  ; 
for  the  ipecies  does  not  contain  all  that  is  in  the  genus,  nor  the  in- 
dividual all  that  is  in  the  fpecies,  but  each  of  them  contains  onlv 
what  is  neceflluy  to  conllitute  tlie  thing  and  mak>;  it  what  it  is. 

"What  I  have  here  faid  fhows  of  what  importance  the  fclence  of 
logic  is,  which  is  fo  little  cultivated  at  prefent  in  Britain:  For  it  not 
only  expLins  to  us  the  operations  of  our  nobleft  faculty,  inielled:, 
in  the  iludy  of  Iciences,  and  dh-eds  thefe  operations,  but  it  carries 
us  up  to  theology,  the  fuminit  of  human  knowledge,  and  is  the 
beft  preparation  for  that  iludy. 

This  illuftration  of  the  proceffion  of  all  things  from  the  firft  caufe, 
which  the  dodrine  of  genufes  and  fpeciefes  affords,  would,  I  think, 
be  very  valuable,  even  if  thefe  genufes  and  fpecies  had  no  real  ex- 
igence, but  were  no  more  than  fidions  or  creations  of  our  mind, 
colleded  from  a  great  number  of  individuals ;  which  is  the  opinion, 
I  believe,  of  all  the  philofophers  of  this  age,  and  was  the  opinion 
even  of  Ariftotle,  who  fuppofes  that  every  being  on  this  earth,  even 
the  meaneft  infed,  proceeds  diredly  from  the  fupreme  being,  with- 
out the  inter^^ention  of  genufes  or  fpeciefes  ;  which  he  fays  are  only 
ideas  of  our  mind,  but  which  have  no  exiftence  in  the  nature  of 
things.  Upon  this  fubjed  I  have  faid  a  good  deal  elfewhere**  and 
I  will  only  add  here,  that  as  general  ideas  are  the  foundation  of  all 
fcience,  I  cannot  be  convinced  that  they  are  crea'td  by  us,  and  have 
no  exiftence  in  the  nature  of  thing?  by  themfelves,  out  of  the  mind 
of  any  intelligent  being,  even  of  Supreme  intelligence.  That  they 
are  in  the  mind  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  that  they  proceed  from 
him,  as  every  thing  elfe  in  the  univerie  did,  I  think  it  would  be 
impious  to  deny.  And  1  fay  they  proceeded  from  him  as  they 
exifted  in  his  mind,  that  is  as  generals  and  not  as  the  particulars  • 
Vol.  VI.  H  Fo,^ 
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For,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen  has  taught  us,  all  the  ideas  of  the  Divine 
IMind  are  realized,  otherwiie  they  would  exi!l  there  to  no  purpolc, 
as  many  ideas  exill;  in  our  mind.  And,  indeed,  it  is  moll  ablurd 
to  fu[;po(e,  that  the  general  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity  lo  far 
changed  their  nature,  when  they  were  realized,  that  they  were  di- 
vided into  the  particular  ideas  of  which  they  were  compofed.  They 
proceeded,  therefore,  from  the  mind  of  the  Deity  as  they  exifted 
in  it,  and  formed  immaterial  fubftances,  fuch  as  Plao  tells  us  all  his 
ideas  are  ;  and,  indeed,  as  I  have  fliovvn,  it  is  impollible  to  fuppofe 
that  any  thing  material  can  proceed  from  Deity. 

But  this  proceflion  from  the  Deity  was,  like  every  other  procef- 
fion  from  hiin,  regular  and  in  due  order.  The  firll  in  rank  and 
dignity,  not  in  time,  (for  every  thing  proceeding  from  the  Deity  is, 
like  himfelf,  eternal),  are  the  higheft  genufes,  fuch  as  the  Cate.,ories. 
From  them  proceed  lower  genules,  and  from  tiicfe  genufes  fpeciefes  ; 
and  fo  on  till  we  come  down  to  the  loweft  fpeciefes  of  things,  which 
produce  nothing  but  individuals,  that  are  incorporated  with  body 
and  animate  all  the  bodies  on  this  earth.  And  thus  we  have  a  fyf- 
tem  of  beings  all  producing  one  another ;  the  higher  and  more  ex- 
cellent, the  fubordinate  and  lefs  excellent ;  but  all  proceeding  ulti- 
mately from  the  firft  caufe,  and  making  a  chain  of  beings  in  the 
creation,  like  the  chain  in  Hoiner,  that  was  faftencd  to  the  throne  of 
Jupiter,  of  which  no  link  is  wanting*;  whereas  there  would  be  a 
wonderful  gap  in  the  works  of  creation,  if  notiiing  were  interpofed 
betwixt  the  iirft  caule  and  the  meaneft  infetls,  or  thofe  minds  which 
inform,  as  I  have  fhiown,  not  only  animals  and  vegetables,  but 
even  unorganized  matter,  and  produce  tliofe  movemcn:s  which  we 
obferve  in  fuch  matter. 

Thefe  are  the  ideas  of  Plato,  of  which  I  have  faid  fo  much  in  the 

paflage 
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paflage  above  quoted.  This  dodtrine  of  ideas  he  brought  with  him 
from  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  whh  which  I 
think  it  is  intimately  connedted;  for,  if  the  proccflion  of  things  from 
the  fird:  caufe  was  to  end  in  the  Third  PeiTon  of  tlie  Trinity,  I 
fliOLild  think  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  mutilated  and  imperfecl. 

I  have  faid  fo  much  of  Ideas  here  and  in  o'her  parts  of  this  work, 
that  I  am  afraid  the  reader  is  v^eary  of  them,  and  wilhes  that  1  would 
change  the  luhjedl :  And  1  will  do  fo  after  making  one  general  ob- 
fervation  upon  them,  which  I  think  is  of  great  importance  ;  and  it 
is  this,  that  the  doctrine  of  ideas  explains  to  us  the  eflence  of  things, 
which,  it  is  commonly  faid,  we  do  not  know ;  and,  accordingly,  I 
have  faid  fo  in  more  than  one  place.  And  it  is  certain  that  we  i\e{- 
cribe  and  define  things  only  by  their  qualities ;  but  thefe  qualities 
cannot  have  produced  themfelves,  but  mufi:  proceed  from  fomething 
which  mufl;  exill  in  the  thing  that  has  thofe  qmlities,  and  which 
therefore  I  call  the  eflence  of  the  thing.  Kow  that  elFeace  is  the 
idea  which  exifls  in  every  thing,  and  makes  it  what  it  is:  And  this 
was  perfectly  underftood  by  Tim:sus  the  Locrian  ;  and  he  has  fully 
explained  it  in  that  moft  valuable  work  of  his,  De  ^n'una  Mmnii, 
where  he  tells  us  that  all  things  in  this  material  world  proceed  from 
two  caules,  matter  and  idea ;  and  the  matter  he  compares  to  the  mo- 
ther^ and  the  idea  to  the  father :  So  that,  accor^ling  to  his  fyftem, 
there  is  an  idea  in  every  thing,  whivh,  as  I  have  Hiid,  forms  the 
thing,  makes  it  what  it  is,  and  gives  it  all  thofe  qualities  by  which 
we  know  it  and  defcribe  it,  fo  that  this  idea  is  truly  its  eflence:  And 
this  I  hold  to  be  the  beft  account  that  ever  was  given  or  can  be 
given  of  the  produdion  of  every  thing  in  the  univerfe.  And  it  is  a 
moft  perfed  fyftem  of  Theifm  ;  for,  as  all  ideas  proceed  from  God 
this  philofophy  of  Tim^^us  makes  him  the  author  of  all  things  in  the 
univerfe. 

H2  It 
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It  is  thefe  ideas  which  give  body  its  form,  and  make  it  what  it  is, 
either  an  animal  hody,  a  vegetable,  or  a  mineral.  And,  indeed,  it 
would  be  ablolute  materialiim  to  iuppofe  that  matter  could  give  it- 
felf  thofe  different  forms  and  qualities  of  body  :  So  that  1  hold  that 
an  idea,  or  in  other  words,  mind,  is  abiblutely  neceffary  to  give  a 
particular  body  that  form  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhcd  from  other 
bouies.  And  it  is  the  fame  idea,  or  mind,  that  produces  thofe  mo- 
tions which  belong  to  all  bodies,  unorganized  as  well  as  organized, 
by  which  they  afcend  or  defcend,  or  are  moved  in  the  line  in  which 
they  are  impelled,  and  by  which  they  arc  moved  to  or  from  one 
another.  This  is  the  mind  which  I  call  the  elemental  mind,  and 
which  is  fo  univerlal  in  nature,  that  Ariftotle  calls  it  by  the  name 
oi  Nature;  and  it  no  doubt  produces  all  the  motions  in  bodies  which 
we  call  natural  motions,  and  in  that  way  diftinguilhcs  them  from  the 
motions  produced  by  the  animal  and  vegetable  minds,  which  are  to 
be  confidered  as  minds  quite  different  from  this  natural  and  univer- 
fal  mind,  as  it  may  be  called. 

Thofe  ideas  of  things  material  are  very  properly  fuppofed  by  Pla- 
to to  have  an  exiftence  feparate  from  the  body  in  which  they  are  in- 
corporated, and  to  be  more  excellent,  being  pure  and  unmixed, 
than  when  they  are  thus  incorporated.  And  this  is  what  he  calls 
the  'ayro-avY'ojjTcj  and  the  'aLirc-'(^;7r.c.  And  of  the  fame  kind  was 
every  plant  of  the  field,  which,  our  Bible  tells  us,  the  Lord  made  be- 
fore they  were  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  before  it  grew*.  Now, 
ihefe  plants   and   herbs,  befoi-e  they  were  in  the  earth  and  grew,  I 

can 

*  Chap.  ii.  V.  ;.  of  Genefis.  What  the  words  in  Hebrew  are  I  do  not  know,  as  I 
do  not  undi^rftand  thiit  language  ;  but,  accord  ng  to  the  Sejituagint,  the  words  are  very 
properly  tranflatcd  in  our  Bible.     In  the  Septuagint  it  is,  K«(  ttxv  x,^utt>  aygsi/  (t^«.c,<rs) 

jTPO  Toa  yt-.riui  eiri  Tiij  yiif,  r.ai  itittra.  ^ojTs*  «y«(i»,  Tf»  iiv  xix,:tO.»i.       And  I  am  perfuad- 

ed  it  is  will  tranflatcd  from  the  Hebrew  •,  for  I  cannot  believe  but  thct  thefe   70  men 
underftood  the  Hebrew  better  than  any  men  now  living. 
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can   underftand   to  be   nothing  elfe  but  ihe  ideas  of  them  in  the  Di- 
vine Mind,  which  he  realized  by  incorporating  them  with  matter. 

And  not  only  are  the  ideas  of  things  material  in  the  Divine  Mind, 
from  which  mind  they  derive  their  exiitence,  but  the  ideas  of  im- 
material iubrtances  alio  are  in  his  mindj  and  thefe  fubftances  are  thofc 
ideas  realized,  in  this  manner  we  muft  fuppofc,  that  the  Second 
Perlbn  of  the  Trinity  exifted  in  the  Divine  Mind,  and  was  from 
thence  realized,  and  made  to  exifl:  feparately  by  himfelf ;  and  in  the 
fame  manner  the  Third  Perfon  of  the  Trinity  exiPied  in  the  mind  of 
the  Second  Perfon.  Thefe  ideas,  forming  the  Second  and  Third 
Perfons  of  the  Trinity,  are,  like  their  great  author,  from  all  eternity: 
And  as  they  are  not  embodied,  that  is  incorporated  with  matter, 
they  do  not  degenerate,  but  continue  always  in  their  primitive  per- 
fedion  ;  w^hereas  minds  embodied,  muft,  of  ncceflity,  by  the  con- 
tagion of  the  matter  with  which  they  are  joined,  be  more  or  lefs 
depraved,  according  to  the  quality  of  that  matter.  And  in  this  way 
we  are  to  account  for  the  difference  we  obferve  among  the  indivi- 
duals of  the  fame  fpecies  of  animals ;  for  thofe  who  are  ex  mcllors 
luto^  as  the  antients  exprerffed  it,  are  lefs  degenerate  than  thofe  of  a 
'worfe  kifid  of  clay. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  all  beings,  material  (by  which  I  mean  minds 
incorporated  with  matter)  and  immaterial,  are  ideas  of  the  Divine 
Mind,  exifting  in  that  mind  virtually,  but  not  actually  and  in  energy 
till  they  ifFue  from  it  and  have  a  feparate  exiftence. 

From  what  I  have  faid  of  the  manner  in  which  things  exifl  in  the 
Divine  Mind,  that  is  In  idca^  before  they  have  a  feparate  exiftence 
out  of  it,  the  terms  of  cxijling  virtually  and  aClually^  mayj  I  think, 
be  eafily  underflood;  but  as  they  are  commonly  ufed,  and  every 
thing  in  nature  exifts  either  virtually  or  a&ually^  I  think  it  will  not 

be 
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be  improper  to  fay  fomething  further,  in  order  to  explain  thofe 
two  different  ways  of  exilVinj^.  When  we  fay  that  a  thing;  exifts 
viTiually\  we  mean  that  it  exiits  in  fome  other  thing  which  contains 
it,  but  has  not  produced  it  in  the  form  belonging  to  its  nature.  But 
when  we  fay  that  it  exifts  afttially,  we  mean  that  it  is  produced  out 
of  the  thing  containing  it,  and  has  a  feparate  exiftence  in  the  form 
belonging  to  it.  To  make  this  diftinftion  more  clear,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  diftinguilb  betwixt  intelledual  animals,  and  other  ani- 
mals and  vegetables.  In  thefe  the  things,  which  are  produced  out 
of  them,  are  faid  to  exift;  in  them  v:?-iual/y  before  they  are  produced; 
for,  in  this  way  they  exift  in  the  feeds  of  the  parent  animals  and  ve- 
getables; but  they  do  not  exift  aUually  till  they  are  produced  and 
are  really  animals  and  vegetables.  But,  in  intelledual  beings,  things 
exift  virtually  or  potentially  (for  either  word  may  be  ufed)  in  the 
ideas  of  the  mind  of  the  intelledual  being.  In  this  manner  a  work 
of  art  exifts  virtually  in  the  idea  of  the  artift  before  it  be  produced, 
that  is,  before  it  aElually  exifts  :  In  this  way  alio  all  the  works  of 
God  exift  virtually  in  the  intelledual  world  in  him,  but  only  really 
and  aBually  when  they  are  produced  and  exift  out  of  his  mind.  But, 
according  to  the  theology  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  all  the  works  of 
God  exift  in  both  ways:  For  he  maintains,  that  all  the  ideas  of  the 
Divine  Mind  are  realifed  and  have  an  aBual  exiftence*;  whereas  in 
the  intelledual  world  of  man,  that  is  in  our  niicrocofm,  there  are 
very  many  things  which  exift  only  in  idea^  that  is  virtually^  but 
never  aEludly.  And  this,  I  think,  is  a  very  proper  diftindion  betwixt 
our  minds  and  the  Supreme  Mind,  in  which  laft  nothing  cm  be  con- 
ceived to  exiil  to  no  purpofe;  which  would  be  the  cafe  of  his  ideas, 
if  ihey  were  not  produced  out  of  his  mind  into  adual  exiftence. 

BOOK 

*  See  whnt  I  have  faid  of  Gregory  Nazianzen's  docflrinc,  p,  i86.  of  vol.  5.  and  alfo 
p.  57.  of  this  volume. 
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BOOK         II. 

Of  the  Attributes  of  God,  and  particularly  of  his  In- 
telligence, 


CHAP.         I. 

^the  Exiftence  and  Nature  of  God  confidered  in  the  preceding  Book  ; 
— This  to  treat  of  his  Attributes.  —  'Thcfe  to  he  learned  from  his 
njDorks  as  well  as  from  his  Nature  and  Exi/Ience. — His  Jirjl  At- 
tribute Intelligence. — This  tiniverjally  admitted  to  be  neceffary  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  —  The  Intelligence  of  Man  compared  with  that 
of  the  Supreme  Being. — By  fuch  comparifon  only  can  we  form  any 
Idea  of  that  Intelligence. — All  our  Ideas  arife  from  our  Senfations  ; 
— the  Ideas  of  Divinity  congenial  with  him,  innate  and  effential 
to  his  nature. — Our  progrefs  from  Particulars  to  Generals  : —  That 
of  Superior  Intelligence  the  reverfe : — But  after  Ideas  are  formed 
our  progrefs  the  Jame  with  that  of  Superior  Intelligences. — The  Di- 
vine Mind  contains  the  Ideas  of  all  things  poffbie  to  exi/l:  —  The 
cafe  of  our  Mind  very  different. — All  the  Ide.a  of  the  Divine  Mind 
realized, — majiy  of  ours  Entia  Rationis. — The  Divine  Ideas  conti- 
nually prefent,  fo  that  no  Idea  excites  another  : — We  pafs  from  one 
Idea  to  another ;' — in  Syllogifm  and  Definition  we  have  /o?ne thing  of 
this  Divine  Faculty. — Of  Mr  Lockers  grofs  error  in  conjounding 

Ideas 
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Iikas  with  Senfations ; — and  of  the  difference  betwixt  "Sovg  and 
ETi(rlr,u,ti. — Our  progrefs  in  Knowledge  from  the  one  to  the  other^ 
till  we  c  me  to  Science,  the  greatejl  i^ork  of  Intelligence. — No  Pro- 
grefs of  this  kind  in  the  Divine  Mind,  who  fees  all  things  intuitively. 
—  This  faculty,  in  fame  degree,  we  po/Jefs  in  comprehending  Axioms 
and  Self-evident  Propofidons. — The  fenfc  of  the  Beautiful  a  quality 
of  the  Divine  Mind. — The  Beautiful  confifls  in  Syjlcm — and  is  per- 
ceived by  the  Intelle£l  otdy. — Of  this  quality  we  alfo  participate; — 
//  is  the  governing  Principle  in  us ; — is  often  thwarted  by  the 
paffions  cf  our  animal  nature  ; — mnfl  be  per  tell  in  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing. — The  contemplation  of  it  his  great ef  happinefs. 


IN  the  preceding  Book  I  have  deniondrated  that  God  exifts,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  his  nature;  and,  thoUj.!fh  creatures 
of  our  finite  capacity  cannot  comprehend  the  Supreme  excellency 
of  the  fubftances  of  which  he  is  compofed,  yet  I  think  I  have 
fliown  it  to  be  no  incomprehenfible  myllery,  that  thefc  three  fub- 
ftances  fhould  make  only  one  being.  If  it  were  incomprehenfible 
we  could  not  comprehend  our  own  exiftence:  For,  as  I  have  fliown, 
we  have  three  minds,  the  Intelledual,  the  Animal,  and  Vegetable, 
which  make  but  one  being,  that  is  man.  I  have  further  fhown,  that 
every  thin"-  in  nature,  even  every  individual  thing,  is  one  in  many, 
I  have  alfo  fhown,  that  the  union  of  feveral  things  to  form  one 
being,  is  agreeable  to  the  general  analogy  of  nature,  according  to 
which  every  individual  thing  is  one  of  many.  I  have  likewife  fhown, 
that  the  exiftence  of  Deity  is  proved  in  the  only  way  that  the  ex- 
iftence of  any  being  can  be  proved,  even  our  own  exiftence,  that  is 
by  his  works,  and  particularly  by  his  being  the  author  of  all  the 
motions  of  the  univerfe,  by  which  the  whole  bufinefs  of  nature  is 
carried  on.  By  this  the  reader  muft  not  und^rftand  my  meaning  to 
be,  that  all  bodies  are  immediately  and  directly  moved  by  the  Su- 
preme 
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preme  Mind;  for  that  could  not  be,  unlefs  he  were  embodied  in  them, 
the  only  way  in  which,  as  1  have  faid,  mind  can  move  body:  But 
to  maintain  this,  would  be  the  grofleft  impiety. — My  meaning  there- 
fore is,  as  I  have  faid,  that  the  motion  of  all  bodies  is  produced  by 
inferior  minds,  which  proceed  from  that  Siibflance  (or  pcrfon,  as  we 
call  it)  of  the  Divinity,  the  Holy  Spirit^  which  gives  life  and  adion 
to  all  the  beings  in  the  unlverfe. 

Thus  far  our  inquiry  has  gone  concerning  the  Divinity:  And  what 
we  are  next  to  confider  is,  what  his  attributes  are,  and  whether  he 
be,  as  1  have  faid  he  is,  a  Being  of  infinite  wifdom  and  goodnefs 
as  well  as  of  power.  And,  as  it  is  only  by  the  works  of  God  that 
we  know  he  exifts,  the  fame  works  muft  let  us  know  what  qualities 
or  attributes  we  are  to  afcribe  to  him. 

The  prime  attribute  of  the  Divinity  is  intelligence,  being  the 
firft  proceffion  from  him  in  his  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  intelligence,  called  in  Greek  7.0705,  and  in  our  Engllfh  tran- 
flation  exprefled  by  a  very  improper  name,  word.  This  word,  in 
the  Englifh  language,  denotes,  and  only  denotes,  an  articulate  found 
expreffing  fome  perception  or  idea  of  the  human  mind,  but  never 
can  denote  intelligence  of  any  kind,  and  much  lefs  the  principle  of 
intelligence,  that  is  the  Second  Perfon  of  the  Trinity  and  the  firft 
procefPion  from  God  the  Father.  The  word  in  Greek  is  ufed  to 
denote  intelligence  exprcfTed  in  fpeech,  as  well  as  intelligence  in  the 
mind  of  the  intelledual  being  j  but,  as  it  is  ufed  in  the  dodrine  of 
the  Trinity,  it  can  denote  nothing  but  intelligence,  and,  as  Ihave 
faid,    the   firft   principle    of  intelligence  *.     The   firft  thing   to   be 

Vol.  VI.  1  confidered 

•  See  vol.  I.  of  Origin  of  Language,  p.  7.  in  the  note  ;  alfo  what  I  have  fa'd  upon 
this  fubjed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this  work,  p.  382.  where  I  have  Ihown  that  the 
Greeks  make  the  diftinction  betwixt  >i«-/<i{  iilixttrix,  and  Aoyo;  ^ftjef.Ko? ;  and  where 
1  have  alfo  fpoken  of  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity. — See  alfo  Val.  V.  of  this  work,  p, 
190.— I  have  treated  the  fubjeft  at  length  in  Chap.  VI.  of  the  firlt  Book  of  this  vol. 
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confidered  in  the  works  of  God,  is,  Whether  they  do  not  fliovT 
intelligence  and  fupreme  intelligence?  And  this  muft  depend  upon 
another  thing  to  be  inquired  into,  Whether  the  univerlc  be  a  lyftem  or 
not?  for  if  it  be  a  fyftem,  it  muft  be  the  work  of  intelligence.  That 
intelli"-ence  is  effential  to  the  Supreme  Being,  every  man,  who  has 
any  idea  of  a  God,  muft  allow;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  pofTible  to  con- 
ceive the  Supreme  Being  without  fupreme  intelligence.  Tliis  is  the 
dodrine  of  all  philofophers,  Heathen  as  well  as  Ch'iftian  f-  Man, 
too,  is  an  animal  of  intelligence,  by  which  he  is  diftinguiliccl  from 
the  other  animals  upon  this  earth.  Biu  he  was  not  To  upon  his  iirft 
appearance  here ;  for,  as  the  individuals  of  the  fpecies  are  without 
intelligence  when  very  young,  fo  the  whole  ipecles  was  when  they 
firft  appeared  on  this  earth  and  were  in  what  I  call  the  natural  ftate. 
And  here  it  may  be  obferved  in  pafling,  that,  as  every  thing  in  rhis 
univerfe  is  conduced  in  the  greateft  order  and  confiftency  with  the 
whole  of  things,  it  was  very  natural  that  there  ftiould  be  the  fame 
progrefs  of  the  fpecies  as  of  the  individual.  But  our  intelligence, 
even  when  it  is  cultivated  by  arts  and  fciences  as  much  as  is  poifible, 
is  by  infinite  degrees  inferior  to  the  Divine  :  And  yet  it  is  only  by 
comparing  our  intelledl  with  what  we  mull  fuppofethe  intelligence 
of  God  to  be,  and  adding  to  our  intelligence  what  we  may  iuppofe 
is  wanting  to  make  it  perfedl,  that  we  can  have  any  idea  of  the  Di- 
vine intelligence ;  fo  true  it  is,  that  it  is  only  by  the  knowledge 
of  ourfelves,  that  we  can  have  any  idea  of  God  or  of  fuperior  in- 
telligences. Let  us, therefore,  compare  our  intelligence,  when  brought 
to   the   greateft   perfedion   by  arts   and    fciences,  with   the  Divine : 

And, 

I  Vide  Plutarch.  De  Ifide  et  OJiride,  in  initio.    His  words  are,  Ov  ya;  «fy»{»i  x«/  x?"'? 
uctKxeict  TO  ©Jtof,  tfh  /3^«>r«i!  xxi  xi(a^>«i;  i^x^f"      x>^>^*  iTris-tr./itt   xxi   p^Dviifti.      Kui   t»vt» 
xxX>.,<rTx  vxtJuf    Ofjijos    >ut  tipr.Ki  -rf>.  Qtw,  xtapeiy^xiiito;, 
Ztos  a-^oi6t«t  yiyoiei  kxi  x>iio>«  Hoii 

He  might  have  added  another  authority  alfo  from  Homer,  where  he  f  ys, 

■  ©i«i  h  T£  VXITX  'i(r«cr.».  Odyf.  4.  V.  379. 
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And,  in  this  comparifon,  the  account  I  am  to  give  of  the  human  in- 
telligence, will  be  very  proper  for  the  inftru£lion  of  thofe  who  know 
no  more  of  that  intelligence  than  what  is  to  be  learned  from  Mr 
Locke. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  our  ideas,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
intelligence,  ariie  all  t^Pm  our  lenfations ;  for  it  is  by  our  fenfes  on- 
ly that  we  know  any  thing  when  we  lirft  come  into  this  world;  and 
from  theie  are  derived  our  ideas  in  the  manner  1  have  elfewhere  de- 
fcribcd  at  lome  length*.  On  the  other  hand,  tl.e  ideas  of  the  Divine 
Mind  are  all  congenial  with  that  mind;  and  it  would  be  profane  in  the 
higheft  degree  to  fay  that  the  fupreme  intelligence  derived  his  ideas 
from  the  obje£ts  of  fenfe.  The  confequence  of  this  is,  that  the 
ideas  of  the  Divine  Mind  are  all  innate,  eflential  to  his  nature,  and 
from  all  eternity  as  he  himfelf  is;  whereas  our  ideas  come  only  in 
procefs  of  time,  and  are  brought  to  no  degree  of  perfedlion,  but  by 
the  cultivation  of  arts  and  fciences. 

From  this  way  of  forming  our  ideas,  it  is  evident  that  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  human  mind  muft  be  trom  particulars  to  generals;  for 
it  is  only  from  particulars,  which  are  apprehended  by  the  fenfes, 
that  we  form  ideas  of  generals.  Whereas  the  progrefs  of  fuperi- 
or  intelligences  is  juft  the  contrary;  for  they  proceed  from  generals 
to  particulars,  that  is  from  what  is  more  excellent  to  what  is  lefs  fo. 
It  is,  therefore,  from  the  general  idea  that  a  fuperior  intelHgence  re- 
cognifes  the  particular.  Even  in  man  it  is  not  intelledt  that  per- 
ceives the  particular  objed.  All  that  the  intelled  apprehends  is  the 
genus  or  fpecies  of  the  objed  ;  but  it  is  the  fenfe  that  prefents  to 
him  the  objed.  And,  therefore,  as  I  have  faid  elfewhere  f,  we  can- 
not be  faid  properly  to  fee  a  man  or  a  horic;  for  all  that  the  fight 
perceives,  is  a  particular  thing  of  fuch  or  futh  form.     But  it  is  the 

I  2  intelle<a 
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intelleft  which  perceives  that  it  is  a  man  or  a  horfe,  by  applying  to 
the  figure  prefented  by  the  fight  the  idea  of  a  man  or  horfe.  So 
that  when  we  have  formed  ideas,  we  proceed,  as  fuperior  intelli- 
gences do  from  generals  to  particulars:  And  fo  we  do  in  all  the  de- 
monftrations  of  fcience;  though  in  forming  our  ideas,  as  I  have  faid, 
the  progrefs  is  quite  the  contrary. 

Another  thing,  by  which  the  human  intelled  Is  remarkably  dif- 
tinguiOied  from  the  Divine,  is,  that  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity  are 
contained  the  ideas  of  every  thing  that  exills  or  which  can  exift, 
that  is,  does  not  imply  a  contradidlion,  or  is  not  Inconfiftent  with 
the  nature  of  things,  or  with  the  attributes  of  Divinity,  which  I 
hold  to  be  an  effential  part  of  the  nature  of  things;  And,  therefore, 
Arifiotle  is  in  the  right,  when  he  fays  that  every  thing  exifts  which 
is  poffible  to  exift ;  for  if  it  exift  in  the  Divine  Mind,  it  muft  have 
a  real  exiftence  in  the  nature  of  things,  as  I  fhall  prefently  fliow. 
How  different  the  cafe  of  the  human  mind  is,  I  need  not  obferve. 

But  farther,  I  fay  that  the  Deity  has  not  only  the  idea  of  every 
thing  that  exifts,  but  that  every  idea  of  his  mind  is  realized,  and  has 
an  a£lual  exiftence:  For  there  are  not  in  his  mind  any  6-«//<7  ratlomsy 
as  we  call  them,  fuch  as  are  in  ours,  that  is  ideas  of  things  that  neither 
do  exift,  nor  ever  did  exift,  nor  perhaps  ever  will  exift.  I  therefore 
hold  it  to  be  excellent  philofophy  what  Gregory  Nazianzen  has 
maintained,  that  all  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  Mind  are  realized,  and 
have  an  adual  exiftence  in  the  nature  of  things  *. 

Another  eftential  difference  betwixt  our  minds  and  the  Divine,  is 
that  all  the  ideas  of  the  Deity  are  continually  prefent  to  him,  fo  that 
there  is  no  need  of  any  one  idea  in  his  mind  exciting  another,  as  in 
ours.  There  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  Divinity  that  vorifftg  y^iTufSccTtKn, 
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of  which  tlie  commentators  upon  Arlftotle  fpeak  fo  much,  by  which 
the  mind  pafTes  from  one  idea  to  another.  How  inferior  our  minds 
are  in  this  refpedl  to  the  Divine,  it  is  needlefs  to  obferve.  We  have, 
however,  fomething  of  that  faculty  by  which  feveral  ideas  are  at 
once  the  fubjedl  of  the  contemplation  of  our  minds.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  we  form  an  idea  by  perceiving  the  one  in  the  many,  and 
that  we  underftand  the  definition  of  any  thing  propofed  to  us:  Nor, 
without  this  faculty,  could  we  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  any  fyl- 
logifai ;  for  v/e  muft  have  in  our  mind  altogether  the  ideas  contain- 
ed in  the  premiffes,  otherwife  we  could  never  give  our  affent  to  the 
conclufion. — And  thus  much  may  fuffice  to  fliow  the  difference  be- 
twixt our  intelled  and  the  Divine,  with  refpedl  to  ideas. 

Of  that  difference  which  is  betwixt  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  Mind 
and  of  ours,  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  objedls  of  fenfe,  where- 
as it  would  be  grofs  impieiy  to  (iiy  that  the  Divine  ideas  originated 
in  that  manner,  1  have  already  fpoken  ;  and  1  fhall  only  add  here, 
that,  though  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  our  fenlations,  they  are 
quite  different  from  chem,  being  formed  by  our  intelledt,  and  not  by 
our  fenl'es,  of  which  they  are  not  the  perceptions,  though  thefe 
pevceptions  give  rife  to  them.  It  is,  therefore,  the  grolTell  error 
which  Mr  Locke  has  fallen  into,  of  confounding  fenfiuions  and  ideas, 
and  of  making  a  whole  clafs  of  ideas,  which  he  calls  ideas  of  fenfa- 
tion.  But  of  the  difference  betwixt  ideas  and  fenfations  I  have  faid 
enough  in  the  preceding  volume.  I  will,  therefore,  fay  nothing 
more  of  ideas  here,  but  proceed  to  inquire  concerning  that  co.npari- 
fon  of  our  ideas,  by  which  fcience  is  produced;  and  which  Ariftotle 
has  very  properly  diftinguiflied,  in  the  definition  that  he  has  given 
us  of  man,  from  that  faculty  of  the  mind,  by  which  our  ideas  are 
formed,  and"  which  is  called  by  the  Greeks  royj,  whereas  fcience  is 
called  e'TTta-Triu^n ;  and  man  is  veiy  properly  defined  by  him  to  be  vw' 
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xai  \Ttirryifji,t!g  iiKTiKog.     And  it  is  of  the  laft  thing  mentioned  in  this 
definition,  that  is  fcience,  that  I  ana  now  to  fpeak. 

This  operation  of  the  human  mind  is  what  is  called  difctirftis  men- 
tis^ and  is  performed  by  a  faculty  of  the  mind  quite  different  from 
the  fofs,  or  that  faculty  by  which  it  forms  ideas.  But  this  is  a  dif- 
tindion  which  Mr  Locke  has  not  made;  fo  that  he  appears  to  me  not 
to  have  known  whui  fcience  was,  any  more  than  what  an  idea  was. 

By  this  difcurfive  faculty  we  compare  our  ideas  together,  and  in 
this  way  difcover  their  connedion,  of  which  we  firft  form  propo- 
fitions,  and  of  propolitions  fcience  :  For,  as  all  things  in  the  great 
fyftem  of  the  univerfe  are  connedled  together,  we  muft  difcover  that 
connedlion,  otherwife  we  can  knew  nothing  that  deferves  the  name 
of  knowledge  or  fcience.  By  thus  conncding  our  ideas,  and  form- 
ing propofuions  and  fciences,  we  alfo  form  /yjlems^  which  is  the 
greateft  work  of  intelligence.  The  Supreme  Intelligence  perceives 
all  thofe  connedlons  intuitively,  and  at  once  fees  the  whole  fyftem, 
and  the  connedions  of  all  its  different  parts.  But  w^e  can  perceive 
thofe  connedions  only  by  the  exercife  of  our  difcurfive  faculty,  or 
that  procefs  of  the  human  mind,  expreffed  in  Greek  by  the  word 
/^lavoiu,  and  in  Englifti  by  the  word  reafoning.  By  that,  and  by  that 
only,  we  form  fcience,  betwixt  which  and  the  vmc,  Ariftotle,  as  I 
have  obferved,  has  very  properly  made  the  diftindion  in  the  defi- 
nition he  has  given  us  of  man  in  his  natural  ftate. 

And  here,  too,  we  may  perceive  in  us  a  Divinae  particitla  atirae^ 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  raife  our  thoughts,  in  lome  degree,  to 
what  we  muft  fuppofe  to  be  the  perfedion  of  the  Divine  intelled  : 
For  God  has  been  gracioufly  pleafcd  to  beftow  upon  us  a  faculty  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  the  connedion  betwixt  fome  ideas 
intuitively,  as  he  perceives  the  connedion  betwixt  all.     It  is  by  this 
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faculty  that  we  perceive  the  truth  of  felf-evident  propofitions,  with- 
out which  faculty  we  never  could  have  proved  or  demonftrated  any- 
thing ;  for  if  every  thing  were  to  be  proved,  nothing  could  be 
proved. 

Thus,  from  the  defects  of  the  human  intellect,  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  give  fome  idea  of  the  infinite  fuperiority  of  the  Divine ;  and 
as  we  can  have  ro  knowledge  of  the  Divine  intelligence,  except  by 
the  ftudy  of  our  own,  I  think  there  is  no  other  way  by  which  we 
can  attain  to  any  conception  ot  the  fuperiority  of  the  Divine  nature. 

As  intellect  is  the  effence  of  an  intellectual  being,  which  con- 
ftitutes  his  nature,  and  makes  him  what  he  is,  it  is  evident  that  all 
hi'  qu'.lities  muft  proceed  from  intelligence  :  And  there  is  one  qua- 
lity, very  remarkable,  belonging  to  the  intelledual  nature,  of  which 
I  am  now  to  fpeak.  It  is  the  fenfe  of  the  beautiful,  the  to  Kay.ov^  as 
the  Greeks  call  it,  or  the  piiUbrum  and  honeflum  of  the  Latins.  As 
it  confifts  in  fyitem,  nor  can  exift  in  any  fubject  where  there  is 
not  a  fyftem  greater  or  lei's,  and  as  it  is  only  by  intellect  that  the 
connedions  and  relations  of  things  are  conceived,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  lyftem,  it  is  evident  that  the  beautiful  is  perceived  by 
the  intelled,  and  by  it  only.  And  here,  too,  we  may  be  faid  to  have 
in  us  a  very  coniiderable  portion  of  the  Divinity;  for,  as  I  have  fhown 
eliewhere  *,  there  is  nothing  which  influences  our  adions  more, 
even  the  moft  minute  and  trifling,  than  this  fenfe  of  the  beautiful ; 
and,  indeed,  it  may  be  Hxid  to  be  the  governing  principle  in  human 
life.  That  this  principle  muft  be  infinitely  more  prevalent  in  the 
Divine  Nature,  I  think  is  evident ;  for  it  muft  be  infinitely  more 
extenfive  than  in  us,  comprehending  fyftems  that  we  cannot  com- 
prehend. And  it  muft  be  the  fole  governing  principle  in  the  Deity; 
AVhereas  in  us  it  is   often   thwarted  and  diverted   from   its  purpofe- 
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by  tlie  pafTions  of  our  animal  nature,  and  by  tbe  errors  of  our  judg- 
ment, as  I  have  (hown  in  the  preceding  volume,  in  vvh:tt  I  have 
written  on  the  beautiful'^.  It  is  that  which  makes  the  happinefs  of 
the  intelledual  nature  ;  for  it  is  not  merely  the  perception  of  truth, 
and  of  the  order  and  arrangement  of  things  in  a  lydem,  but  it  is 
the  beauty  of  fuch  an  order  of  things  f,  which  gives  delight  to  the 
intelligent  being,  and  is  his  only  delight.  And,  therefore,  we  mud 
fuppofc  that  the  happinefs,  even  of  the  Supreme  Being,  niufi;  con- 
fift  in  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful:  And  fuch  was  his  happi- 
nefs, when,  as  Mofes  tells  us,  he  confidered  his  work  of  Creation, 
and  faio  that  It  ivcis  be.iutiful^  as  the  paffage  is  tranflated  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  no  doubt  ought  to  be  tranflated.  And  it  was  the  great- 
eft  happinefs  that  the  beautiful  could  give,  as  it  arofe  from  the  view 
of  his  own  works ;  for  though  we  are  delighted  with  the  beauty  in 
the  works  of  others,  we  are  much  more  pleafed  with  it  in  our  own 
•works.  And  it  is  in  this  way  I  underfland  whpt  is  faid  in  Scripture 
of  God  doing  things  for  his  own  glory,  that  is  to  enjoy  the  deliglit 
which  the  contemplation  of  the  beaulijul  or  the  glorious  gives  him. 

And  here  I  conclude  the  comparifon  betwixt  the  Divine  intelli- 
gence and  the  human;  from  which  as  it  appears  that  the  Divine 
intelligence  is  infinitely  fuperior  to  ours,  fo  i  think  it  is  fliown  that 
our  intelligence  is  fuch,  that  we  are  very  properly  faid  in  Scripture 
to  be  made  after  the  image  of  God,  or,  in  the  language  of  a  Heathen 
writer  before  quoted,  to  have  in  us  Divinae partlcula  anrac. 

Our  intelle£l,  fuch  as  it  is,  is  our  governing  principle  in  this  life. 
Buf  we  are  moved  alfo  by  inftindl  to  do  feveral  things.  Of  the  differ- 
ence betwixt  inrtin£t  and  intelledt  I  {hall  fpeak  in  the  fequel  of  this 
work.  Here  it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that,  when  we  are  mov- 
ed by  inftindl,  we   a£l  as  the  brute  animals  do  :    But  when  wc  adl  ■ 
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by  intelligence,  we  are  guided  by  an  opinion  which  we  have  form- 
ed that  the  action  is  good,  by  which  I  mean  contributing  to  our 
happinefs ;  whereas  if  the  opinion  we  form  is  wrong,  and  if  the 
adtion  be  truly  not  good^  but  cvil^  then  we  fo  far  make  ourfelves 
miierable.  So  that  upon  the  ufe  we  make  of  our  intelligence  de- 
pends our  happinefs  or  mifery  in  this  lifej  and  I  may  add  alfo  in 
the  life  to  come.  If  we  employ  our  intelligence  in  ftudying  to  do 
all  the  good  we  can  to  our  fellow  creatures,  and  if  we  cultivate  it  by 
arts,  fciences,  and  philolophy,  the  fummit  of  which,  and  of  all  hu- 
man knowledge,  is  Theology  ;  (for,  by  the  ftudy  of  it,  we  are  en- 
abled to  form  fome  idea  of  God,  and  to  learn  that  he  is  the  author 
of  all  things  in  the  univerfe)  ;  and  if  we  fludy  the  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  which  he  has  fliown  in  his  works,  the  contemplation  of 
which  wifdom  and  goodnefs  is  the  greateft  happinefs  that  the  intel- 
ledlual  nature  can  enjoy,  then  we  arc,  by  this  ufe  of  our  intelledl, 
as  happy  as  we  can  be  in  this  life.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  em- 
ploy it  only  in  procuring  means  to  indulge  the  plsafures  of  fenfe,. 
or  to  feed  our  vanity,  we  are  miferable.  And  there  are  two  paf- 
fions,  for  the  gratifying  of  which  if  we  employ  our  intelledt,  ([ 
mean  avarice  and  ambition),  we  are  not  only  miferable,  but  the  moil 
mifchievous  animal  upon  this  earth;  for  our  intellect,  when  it  is  fo 
employed,  makes  us  much  more  mifchievous  than  any  other  animal 
which  has  not  the  ufe  of  that  faculty.  Now  ambition  is  the  defire  of 
power  and  pre-eminence  ;  and  avarice,  which  is  the  defire  of  wealth, 
is  feldom  or  never  feparated  from  ambition,  fmce  wealth  does  in 
fome  degree  give  power  and  pre-eminence:  And  thefe  two,  joined  to- 
gether, have  not  only  been  the  caules  of  moft  deilrudlive  wars,  but 
have  produced  thole  great  empires,  which  have  de^lroyed  fo  many 
of  the  human  fpecies  and  may  be  faid  to  have  defolated  the  earth. 

Nor  fiiould  we  be  furprifed  that  our  weak  and  imperfed  intelled' 

fi^ould  be  fo  much  perverted,  and  applied  to  fuch   iniproper   ufes,  if 
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we  confider  that,  in  this  life,  it  dwells  in  body,  and  in  the  fame  body 
is  joined  with  our  :  nimal  mind,  which  has  lb  many  bodily  appetites 
and  dehres,  :iud  is  the  feat  of  fo  much  paffion  and  perturbation.   And 
there  are  two  of  our  paflions  which  arife  from  the  intelledt  itfelf;   I 
mean  vanity  and  ambition:    For  both  thefe  are  neceffarily  conneited 
with   a  fenfe  of  the  beautiful^  which,  as  I  have  faid  in  more  than 
one    place,    is    eflential    to    intelled:.     Now,    no   vain   man    defires 
fame   or  appliufe,  except  for  a  thing  that  he  thinks  is  beautiful  and 
praife   worthy  :     The   ambitious  man,  who  defires  power  and  pre- 
eminence, undoubtedly   thinks  that  in   thefe   there   is  dignity   and 
beauty  :     It    is    well    known    that    a   wealthy  man   is    vain    of  his 
wealth,  and   confequently  muft   think   that   there   is  fomething  fine 
and   beautiful   in   it:     Even   the   luxurious    nian,  who   lays  out  fo 
much   money  in   furniftiing  his  table  with  the  greatcfl;  delicacies  of 
catin^^  and  drinking,  is  not  prompted  to  be  at  that  cxpence,  fo  much 
by  his   fenfual   appetites   as   by  his  vanity,  which  makes  him  think 
that   there   is   great   beauty  in  fuch   a   table,  and   in   all  the  appur- 
tenances  of  it;    and   it   is  chiefly  for   the   fame    reafon    that  men 
lay  out  fo  much  money  in  fine  houfes,  fine  gardens,  and  fine  equi- 
pages.    When,  therefore,  we  confider  how   prevalent  this  fenfe  of 
the  beautiful  is  in  human  nature,  and  what  influence  it  has  upon  us, 
even,  as  I  have  fliown,  in  things  the  mod  minute  and  trifling*;  and 
when  we  further  confider  that  it  is  eflential  to  that  part  of  our  com- 
pofition  which  diftinguiihes  us  from  other  animals,  I   mean  intelli- 
gence; — We   fhould  not  be  furprifed,  that  a  weak  intelled,  fuch  as 
ours,  {hould  very  often   have   wrong  opinions  concerning  what  is 
beautiful  and  praife-worthy ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  but  religion  or 
philofophy  which  can  give  us  true  notions  upon  that  ilibjed. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.         II. 


The  Recjti'ifites  of  a  Sv/lcm. —  ift,  //  ivujl  confijl  at  leajl  of  l-wv- 
Thttigs, — 2d,  It  niujl  be  a  Whole,  of  -which  thejc  Tbiugi  art  Parts. 
— 3d,  Tbefe  P  ^rts  mufl  net  be  alike. — 4th,  Neither  mitfl  they  be 
altogether  different,— ^\.i\^  Ibcre  mud  be  fomething  Principal,  to 
ivhich  all  the  other  Things  are  fubordinate. —  6th,  The  Syfem  mufi 
not  be  infinite. — Laftly,  //  niufl  be  governed  by  General  Laws. — 
The  extent  of  the  Syflem  of  the  Univerfe  beyond  our  conception — but 
•we  may  di/cover  nvhcit  is  Principal  in  it.  —  //  mvfl  be  governed  by 
fixed  and  general  Laxvs^  operating  conflantly  and  regularly — hn- 
piffibte  for  us  to  difcovcr  all  the  conne&ions  and  dependencies  of  the 
Univerie; — but,  from  -what  we  knoiv  ive  are  to  argue  to  what  we 
do  not  know. 


AS  I  have  flud  in  a  former  Chapter  that  the  formation  of  a  fyf- 
tem  is  w:iat  chiefly  fliows  intelligence,  we  are  now  to  in- 
quire whether  or  not  the  Univerfe  be  a  fyftem.  But,  before  we  en- 
ter upon  this  inquiry,  it  is  proper  to  confider  what  is  required  to 
make  a  f}llem  of  any  kind.  And,  ift,  There  can  be  no  fyftem  of 
one  fmgle  thing  that  has  no  relation  to  any  thing  elfc;  for  there  can 
be  no  relation  but  of  two  things  at  leaft,  whether  thefe  thin^^s  be 
parts  of  the  fame  fubjedl  or  be  different  fubjeds.  2d,  Every  fyftem 
muft  be  a  whole,  to  which  all  the  parts  have  relation;  and  thefe  parts 
muft  alfo  have  a  relation  fo  one  another.  3d,  The  things  of  which 
the  fyftem  is  compofed  muft  not  be  alro;:erher  alike,  though  they 
muft,  as  I  have  faid,  have  a  relation  to  one  another ;  for  otherwife 
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there  would  not  be  variety  fufTicient  to  make  a  fyflcm.  Neither,  4th, 
muft  all  the  things  in  it  be  altogether  different  ;  but  there  muft  he 
fome  refemblancc  even  betwixt  thofe  things  that  feein  mod  unlike : 
So  that  the  rerum  concord'ia  difcors,  which  Horace  applies  to  the  fyf- 
tem  of  the  univerfe,  is  true  of  every  fyftem  in  a  certain  degree, 
jth,  It  is  eflential  to  every  fyftem  that  there  fliould  be  fomething 
principal  in  it  to  which  every  thing  elfe  is  fubordinatc  ;  for  this  is 
what  makes  the  fyftem  one:  But,  at  the  fame  time,  it  mull  be  one  in 
wany\  and  therefore  the  more  various  the  fyftem  is,  that  is  the  more 
parts  it  confifts  of  and  the  more  different  thefe  parts  arc  from  one 
another,  (though  all  conneded  with  and  referring  to  what  is  prin- 
cipal in  the  fyftem,  and  giving  union  to  the  whole),  the  more  beau- 
tiful the  fyftem  muft  appear  to  a  mind  that  can  comprehend  it  all 
in  one  view.  The  6th  rcquifite,  I  fliall  mention,  of  a  fyftem,  is,  that, 
though  it  may  be  very  great,  and  greater  than  our  limited  capacities 
can  comprehend,  yet  it  cannot  be  infinite,  but  muft  have  bounds  ; 
for  otherwife  it  would  be  no  lyftem,  as  having  neither  numbers  nor 
meafure,  which  are  abfolutcly  neceffary  in  forming  a  fyftem.  Laft- 
ly,  The  fyftem  muft  be  governed  by  general  laws ;  for,  if  every 
thing  in  it  was  governed  by  a  particular  law  peculiar  to  that  thing, 
it  would  not  be  a  fyftem. 

From  what  I  have  faid  of  the  extent  and  variety  that  is  neceffary 
to  make  a  fyftem  beautiful,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  univerfe  be  a 
fyftem,  and  a  beautiful  fyftem,  as,  I  hope,  I  fhall  be  able  to  ihow  it  is  it 
muft  be  fuch  a  one  as  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  human  mind.* 
It  may,  therefore,  be  faid,  that,  as  a  fyftem  is  neceffarily  a  whole,  if 
we  do  not  fee  the  whole,  we  do  not  fee  the  fyftem,  nor  can  we  cer- 
tainly tell  whether  it  be  a  fyftem  or  not. 

But  to  this  I  anfwer.  That  a  fyftem  may  confift  of  other  fyftems 
leffer  and  fubordinatc ;  and  the  univerle,  if  it  Le  a  fyftem  at  ail    is 
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moft  certainly  a  fyflem  of  fyftems.  Now  one  of  thefe  fyftcms  we 
may  comprehend;  and  we  may  alfo  difcover  the  relation  this  fyftem 
has  to  lome  other:  And  by  enlarging  our  knowledge  in  that  way, 
and  difcovering  more  particular  fyftems,  and  more  relations  of  thefe  . 
particular  fyftems  to  one  another,  we  may  come  to  difcover  what  is 
principal  in  the  grand  fyftem,  to  which  every  part  is  to  be  referred, 
not  only  thofe  we  have  difcovered,  but  thofe  which,  from  the  infir- 
mity of  our  nature,  we  are  unable  to  difcover. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  of  the  univerfe,  that  it  differs  very  much  from 
the  works  of  human  nature,  fuch  as  paintings,  fculpture,  and  build- 
ings: For  as  thefe  are  not  in  motion,  if  the  parts  are  fitly  connect- 
ed together,  proportionate  to  one  another,  and  fuch  as  make  a  whole, 
-correfpondent  to  the  intention  of  the  artift,  we  fay  it  is  a  good  piece. 
But,  as  the  material  woild  is  all  in  motion,  if  it  be  a  fyftem,  the 
motion  of  it  mull  be  carried  on  by  certain  determinate  rules  which 
we  call  laws  of  nature ;  and  as  there  is  a  conftant  round  of  genera- 
tion and  corruption  going  on,  thefe  changes  muft  be  produced  by 
certain  fixed  caufes  operating  conftantly  and  regularly :  For  if  we 
could  fuppofe  the  Deity  to  produce  all  the  effeds,  we  fee,  by  a  /iat^ 
or  by  caufes  adting  inconftantly  and  fometimes  producing  one  effedt 
and  fometimes  another,  whatever  end  might  be  produced,  there 
would  be  no  fyftem;  and,  in  the  cafe  fuppoied,  the  univerfe  might 
{how  the  power  of  its  author,  and  his  goodnefs  too,  if  the  end  at- 
tained was  a  good  end,  but  it  would  not  fhow  intelligence,  which 
k  eflential  to  every  fyftem.  For  there  can  be  no  fyftem  unlefs  not 
oiJy  an  end  be  propofed,  but  proper  means  employed  to  accom- 
plilh  that  end;  and  if  the  lyfleni  be  large,  there  muft  be  a  chain  of 
cailles  and  effedls,  fome  caules  more  remote  and  fome  more  imme- 
dia;e,  and  no  effed  muft  be  produced  without  an  adequate  caufe. 

Laftly,  From  what  I  have  faid  of  the  nature  of  a  fyftem,  fuppofe 
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the  un'iverfe  to  be  a  fyftcm  as  perfe£t  as  Divine  intelligence  can 
make  it,  there  miift  neceffarily  be  many  connexions  and  dependen- 
cies of  parts  which  we  cannot  fee.  We  muft,  therefore,  be  content- 
ed to  difcover  as  much  as  we  can  of  final  caufes ;  and  from  what 
we  know,  we  muft  argue  to  what  we  do  not  know.  Thofe  who  re- 
quire to  know  the  caufes  of  every  thing  in  the  univerfe,  and  infill 
to  fee  the  principles  of  all  things  through  their  glaftes  or  in  their 
alembecks,  I  would  advife  to  renounce  the  ftudy  of  natural  philofo- 
phy  and  metaphyfics,  comforting  themfelves  with  the  thought,  that 
thefe  purfuits  are  out  of  the  reach  of  human  underftanding,  as  they 
certainly  are  of  theirs.  I  fhould  be  forry,  however,  if  they  gave  over 
their  experiments,  by  which  they  may  difcover  many  things  that  the 
philofopher  can  make  good  ufe  of,  though  they  cannot. 


CHAP.. 
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CHAP.        III. 

Of  the  Svjlem  of  the  Uiiiverfc. — There  can  be  no  Sjftem  of  Individual 
Things  -without  order  and  arrangement. — All  Things  in  the  Uni- 
verfe  confi/l  of  Genufes^  Speciefes^  and  Individuals. — Thfe  have 
the  mofl  intimate  connedion  with  one  another^  the  Gcmfes  being 
Adually  comprehended  in  the  Species^  and  Virtually  comprehending 
them; — and  upon  this  conneBion  the  Science  of  Logic  depends. — 11- 
iuf  ration  of  this  by  Subftance,  Body,  Animated  Body,  and  Animal. 
-—The  ten  Categories  of  Archytas  the  highejl  Genujes^  and  the 
bounds  of  the  Univerfe.  —  Excellence  of  Archytas's  work. — Of  the 
connexion  of  the  parts  of  the  Univerfe  with  one  another. — 
The  higher  Genufes  both  contain  and  are  contained  in  the  lowier, — 
The  fame  the  ca/e  of  Spccicfes  ; — and  alfo  of  Individuals. — A  Syfem 
not  only  in  Genufes  and  Species^  but  in  Individuals, — Conclufion^ 
The  Univerfe  is  the  mof  pcrfe6l  Sy/lem  of  Sy/lems. 


HAVING  faid  fo  much  of  the  nature  of  fyftem  in  general,  and 
of  what  is  reqaired  to  make  a  fyftem,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
{how  that  the  univerfe  is  really  fuch  a  fyftem.  And  I  think  I  fhall 
prove  it  to  be  the  moft  perfect  fyftem  that  can  be  imagined  :  For  I 
fhall  iliow  it  to  be  a  fyftem  of  fyftems,  all  united  together,  fo  as  to 
make  but  one  fyftem,  of  which  every  part  has  a  relation  to  fome 
other  part,  fo  that  there  is  nothing  fmgle  or  by  itfelf. 

If  there  were  nothing  in  the  univerfe  but  individual  things  "with- 
out 
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out  order  or  arrangement,"  it  is  evident  that  there  would  be  no  fyf- 
tcm  in  it :  But  that  is  not  the  cafe  ;  for  all  things  therein  confift  of 
gcnufes,  fpeciefes,  and  individuals.  That  a  genus  is  a  fyftem,  being 
a  whole,  comprehending  under  it  all  the  feveral  fpeciefes,  which  have 
the  moft  intimate  connedion  with  one  another,  as  each  of  them  ac- 
tually comprehends  the  genus  while  the  genus  virtually  compre- 
hends them  all  *,  is  well  known  to  every  man,  who  has  learned 
loiiic,  without  the  knowledge  of  which  no  man  can  have  an  idea 
of  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  nor  indeed  a  perfedl  idea  of  any  fyf- 
tcm. 

Of  genufcs  there  are  many,  but  all  in  regular  order,  rifing  above 
one  another,  and  fo  connecled  that  the  higher  contains  the  lower. 
Thus  the  genus  animal  is  contained  under  the  higher  genus,  ani- 
mated lodv,  or  the  rj  ifjy^v-^i^ov,  as  the  Greeks  called  it:  For  all  bo- 
dies, as  I  have  (hown,  are  animated  by  a  mind  which  n^oves  them  ; 
but  the  animal  has  a  mind,  which  not  only  moves  it,  but  is  feivi'i- 
tive,  has  appetites  and  deftres,  and  confequently  feels  pleafure  or 
pain.  A  higher  genus,  above  animated  body,  is  body;  and  above  bo- 
dy is  a  higher  genus  ftill,  v\z.  fubjlance.  And  not  only  are  thsre 
genufes  of  fubftances,  but  alfo  of  the  qualities  oi  fubjiauces;  and 
there  is  a  genus  oi  quality  itfelf,  likewife  of  quantity,  of  relation,  of 
•where  and  when,  o{  doing  and  luffering,  &c.  all  which  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Ariftotle's  Categories.  But  it  will  be 
faid,  is  there  then  no  end  of  thofe  genufes  rifing  above  one  anoihcr ; 
and  can  no  bounds  or  limits  be  fet  to  them?  If  it  were  fo,  then  there 
would  be  no  fyftem  of  the  univerfe;  for,  as  I  have  fhown,  tliere 
can  be  no  fyftem  of  infinity.  But  a  fcholar  of  the  Pythagorean 
fchool,  Archytas  by  name,  has  numbered  all  the  higher  genufes, 
and  reduced  them  to  ten.     Archytas's  book  is  entitled  Y\.va  tou  \l <.v- 

*  Wliat  the   difFerence  is  betwixt  a  thing  exifting  virtually  and  actually,  1  have  ex- 
plaiaed,  in  p.  58  of  this  vol. 
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roc,  and  very  properly,  as  it  comprehends  all  things  in  the  univerfc. 
This  work  Ariftotle  has  given  us  in  his  Logic,  under  the  title  of 
KaT?;y;f<«<,  as  comprehending  all  the  Praedicates  of  Propofiiions, 
which  are  the  fubje£t  of  his  logic.  I  have  faid  a  great  deal  clfe- 
where  in  praife  of  this  work  of  Archytas  :  But  I  will  add  here  what 
is  perhaps  the  greateR  praife  of  this  work  ;  that  it  gives  us  a  fyllem 
of  the  univerfe,  and  of  the  whole  of  things,  of  which  otherwife  we 
could  have  no  comprehenfion;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  it  fets  bounds 
to  the  univerfe,  which  would  be  infinite  if  the  genufes  of  things 
could  not  be  numbered. 

But  it  is  not  fufficient  that  a  fyftem  have  bounds  and  limits;  fcK: 
its  parts  muft  be  conneded  together,  fo  as  to  make  a  whole.  Now, 
this,  as  I  will  fhow,  is  the  cafe  of  the  univerfe  in  a  moft  eminent  de- 
gree. And,  firft,  as  to  the  conne<£lion  of  the  genufes  with  one  ano- 
ther. And  I  fay  the  higher  genus  both  contains  and  is  contained  in 
the  lower  genus,  which  is  the  moft  intimate  connedlion  that  can  be 
imagined  betwixt  two  things  ; — fo  intimate,  that  it  appears  at  firft 
fight  to  be  impoflible  ;  but  when  explained  it  will  appear  to  be  truly 
the  cafe  :  For  the  higher  genus  contains  virtually  the  lower  genus, 
which  is  produced  out  of  it ;  and  the  lower  genus  muft  of  neceffity 
contain  the  higher  genus  aElually. — Thus  animated  body^  or  the  ra 
ijx-^v-^Q')^  does  virtually  contain  the  genus  animal^  which  proceeds 
from  it;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  anijnal  va.w^  coviX.'dAVL  aBually  \.\\z 
TO  i^A.-'^^vyov,  otherwife  it  would  not  be  animal.  In  this  manner 
body  contains  virtually  both  animated  body  and  animal,  and  is  a^ual- 
ly  contained  in  them  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner  alfo  all  the  three, 
animal,  animated  body,  and  body,  are  contained  in  the  firft  of  the  Ca- 
tegories, \'\z.  fiibjliince;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  Subftance  is  aBiially 
contained  in  each  of  the  three.  It  is  in  this  way  that  each  of 
the  ten  Categories  virtually  contains  all  the  genules  that  are  fubor- 
dinate   to   it,  and   is  actually  contained   in  each  of  them :    So  that 
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here  we  have  the  moft  intimate  connexion  betwixt  each  of  the  high- 
eft  genufes  and  all  the  fuhaltern  genufes.  And  this  holds  not  only 
with  refpe£l  to  fubftance,  as  in  the  inftance  1  have  given,  but  alfo 
w^ith  refped  to  the  qualities  or  properties  of  fubft  inces.  Thus,  for 
example,  from  the  Category  of  qiuinlity  there  are  deduced  two  fub- 
alcern  genufes,  quantity  continuous  or  magnitude^  and  quantity  def- 
crete  or  number.  Now,  both  tliefe  are  virtually  contained  in  the 
Category  of  quantity.,  and  likevviie  aElually  contain  it ;  for  botli  mag~ 
nitudc  and  numbtr  are  virtually  contained  in  quantity,  being  derived 
from  it,  and  do  aclnally  contain  it. 

In  this  manner  the  genufes  are  conneded  with  one  another,  tlic 
higher  with  the  lower:  And  in  the  fame  manner  each  fpecies  is  con- 
nedled  with  its  genus  ;  for  each  genus  virtually  contains  its  fpecies, 
and  is  a&ually  contained  in  it.  Thus  the  genus  animal  virtually 
contains  man^  which  proceeds  from  it:  And  man  actually  contains 
animal;  for  othcrwife  he  could  not  be  man. 

The  fpeciefes  of  things  have  not  been  numbered,  as  the  higheft 
genuies  have  been:  But  we  are  not  for  that  to  believe  that  tiiey  are 
infinite  in  number ;  for  in  a  perfedl  fyfiem,  fuch  as  that  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  nothing  can  be  without  bounds  or  meafure.  And  this  1  ap- 
plv  even  to  the  individuals  of  the  lowett  ipeciefes:  For  though  thefe 
be  infinite  with  refped  to  our  capacity,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
being  numbered  by  us,  they  are,  1  am  perfuaded,  not  of  nuinber 
infinite,  any  more  than  the  genufes  and  fpeciefes,  bur  >try  vnuch 
more  numt-rous:  For,  as  the  univerfe  itfelf  is  not  infinite,  there  carl 
be  nothing  infinite  or  without  bounds  in  it}  and,  belides,  in  a  body 
of  limited  d  mcnfions,  fuch  as  our  earth,  there  could  not  be  room 
for  an  infinite  numlier  of  individuals  of  any  o\^c  fpecies,  much  left 
for  an  infinite  nu  nbc>-  of  individuals  of  all  the  fpeciefes.  T'lv  fe  in- 
dividuals are  fo  united  with  the  fpecies  to  wliich  they  belong,  that 

each 
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each  individual  does  adually  contain  in  itfelf  every  thing  that  is  in 
the  ipecies,  or  in  the  genus  to  which  the  fpecies  belongs:  For,  as  that 
is  eflentially  infeparable  from  the  Ipecies,  it  mull  neceflarily  go  to 
every  individual  of  the  fpecies;  as  otherwife  the  individual  could 
not  be  faid  to  belong  to  the  fpecies,  but  muft  be  a  different  being. 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  a  moft  wonderful  compofition  of  all  the 
properties  belonging  to  the  feveral  genufes  of  the  Category,  to  which 
the  individual  belongs  ;  for  as  thefe  muft  be  all  in  the  fpecies,  they 
muft  alfo  be  in  the  Individual,  which  otherwife  could  not  be  truly 
faid  to  be  of  that  fpecies.  The  individual  man^  therefore,  muft  con- 
tain in  himfelf,  as  1  have  faid  In  another  place  *,  every  one  of  the 
Categories,  not  only  the  genus  animal^  and  the  fuperlor  genufes  of 
the  TO  n^-\i\)yp)i,  or  animated  body^  and  body^  and  fubjianccy  but  all 
the  feveral  Categories  mentioned  by  Ariftotle  in  his  4th  chapter  oa 
the  Categories,  quantity^  quality^  relation^  &c. 

Thus,  I  think,  I  have  proved  that  there  is  a  wonderful  compofi- 
tion and  union  of  things  in  this  material  world  in  which  we  live  ; 
the  higher  genufes  containing  the  lower,  and  being  contained  in 
them,  which  is  the  clofeft  union  that  can  be  imagined  :  And,  in  the 
fam'C  manner,  the  feveral  fpeciefes  are  united  with  the  genufes  to 
which  they  belong.  And  each  of  the  Categories,  and  every  genus 
and  fpecies  under  it,  make  fo  many  fyftems,  all  perfedt  of  their  kind, 
in  each  of  which  there  is  one  thing  principal  and  predominant,  from 
which  all  the  other  things  belonging  to  the  fyftcm  proceed,  and 
with  which  they  are  intimately  conneded.  Even  every  indivi- 
dual of  each  of  the  fpeciefes  is  itfelf  a  fyftem,  comprehending  all 
that  belongs  to  the  fpecies  and  to  the  genufes  above  it;  and  It  is  a 
fyftem,  confifting  of  parts,  fome  principal  and  others  fuhordinate, 
arranged  in  proper  order,  which  is  the  cafe  of  bodies  organized,  fuch 
^s  animals  and  vegetables,  as  is  very  well  known  to  anatomifts  and 
botanifts.     And  as  we  can  only  judge  of  the  univerfe  from  what  we 

L  2  fee 
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fee  of  It  in  this  our  earth,  we  muft  fuppofe  that  all  other  things  in 
the  univerfe  are  thus  arranged  and  divided  into  fyftems;  wherein  all 
the  things  of  every  fyftem  are  fo  connedled  together,  that  not  one 
of  them  is  fingle  and  by  itfelf,  but  is  conneded  with  fome  other 
thing  in  the  fyftem  by  the  moft  intimate  of  all  connexions,  that  of 
whole  and  part. 

And  thus,  I  think,  I  have  proved  that  the  univerfe  is,  as  I  have 
faid,  a  fyftem  of  fyftems,  making  altogether  the  moft  perfect  fyftem 
that  it  is  poffible  to  imagine. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.       IV. 


.4  Syflem  perceived  by  us  both  in  Generals  and  in  Particulars ; — but 
many  by/ldiis  in  the  Univerje  which  are  not  perceived  by  us.~  ■  The 
Categories  a  grand  Syjlem,  comprehending  Subftances  and  all  I  heir 
Accidents. — Sub/lancci  exijl  by  themfclves  :  — Accidents  are  ntcef- 
Jarily  connc£fcd  with  other  things. — The  Categories  comprehend  all 
things  in  the  llnivcrfe. — The  Accidents  numbered  by  Archytus^  but 
not  the  Siibjiances. — Theje^  though  not  i  finite^  exceed  our  capacities 
to  number.  —  They  are  either  Material  or  Immaterial. — The  Mate-- 
rial  comprehended  in  the  Animal^  Vegetable^  and  Mineral  Kingdoms. 
—  Of  thefe  the  two  Jirjl  are  Organized ;  the  lajt  ?iot. — Ir/:inattrial 
Subjlances  comprehended  in  the  IntelleEiual^  the  Animal^  the  Vegeta- 
ble ^  and  Elemental  Minds. — All  the  things  of  the  Univerfe  mofl  in- 
timately conne£led  by  containing  or  being  contained  in  one  another. 
— Examples  of  this. — All  things  being  produced^  pre/erved,  and  go- 
verned by  the  fame  Author^  we  mtfl  infer  that  what  ive  cannot 
difco'cer  is  of  the  fame  kind. — The  perftBion  of  the  Syflem  of  the 
Univerfe  proves  it  to  be  the  work  of  Supreme  Intelligence. — This 
prooffurnifJjed  only  by  Ancient  Philolophy. — By  the  divifton  of  the 
Univerfe  into  Syfems^  our  limited  capacities  can  comprehend  it  — 
Every  thing  in  the  Univerfe  is  a  Genm^  a  Species^  or  an  Indivi- 
dual. —  Truth  arifcs  from  one  Idea  containing  or  being  contained  in 
another. — From  Ideas  arc  formed  Propoftions,  cither  Iffirmative 
or  Negative. — Explanation  of  thcfe. — How  many  things  both  con- 
tain and  are  contained.—  The  Syllopifm  founded  upon  all  things  con- 
taining  and    being   contained. — Example, — Imperjeilion    of    Mr 

Locke's 
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Locke  s  definition  of  truth,  from  his  ignorance  of  the  conneElion  of 
things  in  the  Univerfe. — The  Supreme  Being  comprehends  all  things^ 
but  is  himfelf  comprehended  in  nothing. — Of  the  wonderful  Ukcneffes 
of  different  Speciefes  and  Genu/es, — The  Univerfe  mufl  he  the  -work 
of  Supreme  Intelligence. — Of  the  reality  of  the  exiflcnce  of  Genufes 
and  Specie/es. 

THE  Univerfe,  as  I  have  faid,  is  a  fyftem  of  fyftems.  Many  of 
thefe  fyftems  we  perceive  ;  and  we  find  a  fyftem  not  only  in 
generals,  fuch  as  genufes  and  fpeciefes,  but  in  particulars  or  even  in 
individuals,  which  are  contained  in  the  loweft  fpeciefes.  But  there 
are  certainly,  in  the  univerfe,  many  more  fyftems  than  we  can 
apprehend  :  For,  in  the  firft  place,  as  to  individuals,  which  arc 
fyftems  as  well  as  generals,  they  are  infinite  in  number  with  re- 
fpedl  to  us,  though  there  be  nothing  in  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe 
that  is  really  infinite;  for,  if  it  were  fo,  the  univerfe  would  not  be  a 
fyftem.  But,  befides  the  Individuals,  there  are  certainly  in  the  uni- 
verfe many  genufes  and  fpeciefes,  which  every  body  muft  admit  to 
be  fyftems,  but  which  we  have  not  yet  difcovered  ;  and,  indeed, 
as  we  cannot  conceive  intelligence  operating  otherwife  than  in  fyf- 
tem, we  muft  hold  that  there  is  a  fyftem  in  every  thing  in  nature, 
both  in  particulars  and  generals.  But  befides  particular  fyftems, 
fome  of  which  only  we  can  comprehend,  we  learn  from  that  great 
work  of  Archytas,  which  I  have  fo  often  mentioned,  that  there  is  a 
fyftem  of  the  whole  of  things  in  this  univerfe,  comprehending  fub- 
flance  and  all  the  qualities  or  accidents  of  fubftance.  By  fubftance 
we  muft  underftand,  that  which  exifts  by  itfelf  and  not  necelfarily 
in  conjunction  with  other  things  without  which  it  could  not  exift  ; 
whereas  the  accidents  or  qualities  of  things  cannot  exift  by  tliem- 
felves,  but  can  only  exift  in  or  with  other  things  *  with  which  they 

are 
*  Thi"fe  things  arc  rnore  fitly  exprefllJ  by  the  Greek  word  i7»ft,a.,3«)t«T«,  tii.ui  by  the 
words  quality  or  accident. 
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are  nccefTarilv  connedled.  This  is  the  cafe  not  only  of  particular 
quaUiies,  inherent  in  any  fuhje£t,  but  of  the  relation  it  may  have  to 
other  fubjeds ;  which  relation  cannot  exift  without  thefe  other  lub- 
jeds.  Nov/,  the  Categories  prefent  to  us  a  fyftem  of  all  things  that 
exift  by  themfelves  and  without  other  things,  and  likewife  of  all 
things  that  exift  only  with  other  things,  being  inherent  in  them  or 
related  to'  them  ;  that  is,  in  otiier  words,  it  comprehends  all  things 
that  we  can  conceive  as  exifting  in  the  univerfe. 

Thefe  laft  mentioned  things  Archytas,  as  I  have  faid,  has  num- 
bered, i^nd  made  them  amount  to  nine,  confifting  ot  quantity^  qua~ 
lily  doings Jufjering^  &c*.  But  as  to  Subftances,  he  has  not  attempt- 
ed to  number  them,  though  they  are  certainly  not  without  number; 
but  it  is  beyond  our  capacity  to  number  them.  And  I  think  it  was 
a  great  efibrt  ot  genius  to  reduce  to  number  even  the  qualities,  which 
are  fo  many  and  fo  various,  but  which  are  all  comprehended  in  the 
general  ideas  ot  qualities  that  he  has  given  us. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  fubftance  and  its  qualities  muft  com- 
prehend every  thing  in  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe.  But  as  fubftan- 
ces  are  very  various  and  very  different  from  one  another,  I  will  fay 
fomething  more  of  them  than  Arciiytas  has  faid.  As  to  qualities,  by 
the  divifion  he  has  made  of  them,  1  think  he  has  explained  them 
fufficiently. 

Subftances  are  either  material  or  immaterial.  Material  fubftances 
are  either  the  tour  elements,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  by  themfelves, 
or  tlieir  compofition  into  animals,  vegetables,  or  minerals;  that  is, 
the  three  kingdoms  as  they  are  called,  which  cont:  in  all  bodies* 
The'e  bodies  are  organized  or  unorganized:  Organized-,  fuch  as  ani- 
mals and  vegetables;  unorganized,  fuch  as  earths,  itones,  and  minerals. 

And 

•  Slc  Ariftotle's  Categories  in  the  beginning,  where  all  the  Categories  of  Archj-tas 
are  recited. 
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And  this  divifion  gives  us  the  form  of  bodies,  as  the  other  gives  us  the 
matter  of  which  they  are  compofed  bo  that,  with  rcfped  to  fub- 
ftances  material,  we  have  all  the  variety  in  the  fyftem  of  the  uni- 
verfe  that  can  be  imagined. 

As  to  immaterial  fubftances,  or  minds,  we  have  alfo,  in  the  fyflem 
of  the  univerfe,  all  the  variety  that  is  poflible;  for  there  is  the  intel- 
le£tual  mind,  the  animal  and  vegetable  minds,  and  that  mind  which 
only  moves  bodies  in  certain  directions.  By  this  lad  mind  bodies 
are  moved  upwards  as  fire  is,  downwards  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  as  all  bodies  are,  organized  or  unorganized,  or  in  the  line  in 
which  the  body  is  impelled  ;  and,  laftly,  there  is  a  mind  by  which 
bodies  are  moved  towards  one  another,  or  by  which  they  are  mov- 
ed from  one  another,  which  tv^'O  motions  are  commonly  called  a/- 
tra&ion  or  rcpidfion :  So  that  in  minds,  as  well  as  in  bodies,  there  is 
in  the  univerfe  all  the  variety  that  can  be  imagined. 

Thofe  minds  and  bodies,  fo  many  and  fo  various,  are  not  only 
all  contained  in  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  but  all  fo  intimately  join- 
ed and  conneded  together,  that  there  is  not  one  thing  in  the  uni- 
verfe that  is  not  contained  in  another  thing,  or  does  not  contain 
fome  other  thing.  And  the  things  that  do  contain  other  things  are 
alfo  contained  in  them:  That  is  to  fay,  what  produces  another  thing, 
does  virtually  contain  that  thing,  even  before  it  is  produced  ;  and 
after  it  is  produced,  it  is  a&ually  contained  in  that  thing.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  fpecies  7)ian  is  virtually  contained  in  the  genus  <?«/- 
inal,  and  would  have  been  fo  contained,  if  the  fpecies  man  had  ne- 
ver exifted  ;  but  when  that  fpecies  exifts,  then  the  genus  animal  is 
^&ually  contained  in  it.  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  refpedl  to  the 
"individual  man  :  The  fpecies  virtually  contains  that  individual^  and 
contained  him  before  he  exifted  j  but  after  he  exifted,  the  fpecies  is 
aSiually  contained  in  him  *. 

The 

*  See  p.  6 1,  of  this  volume. 
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Not  only  is  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  the  moft  comprehenfive  that 
can  he  imagined,  comprehending  every  thing  that  we  can  conceive  to 
exiri,  but  all  its  parts  are  connected  and  united  with  each  ether  by  'he 
clofcfl:  union  pofTible,  that  of  ivhole  and  part.  And  not  only  is  the 
univerfe  fo  comprehenfive  a  fyllcm,  hut  it  is,  as  much  as  we  know 
of  it,  or  can  know  of  it,  the  mofl:  perfedt  fyflcm  that  can  be  ima- 
gined ;  and,  as  it  is  all  produced,  governed,  and  preferved,  by  the 
fame  author,  we  muft  prefume,  that  what  we  cannot  difcover  of  it  is 
of  the  fame  kind.  That  we  cannot  difcover  the  whole  of  the  fyflem 
in  this  Rate  of  our  exiftence  is  evident ;  but,  to  have  found  out  the 
higheft  genufes,  comprehending  all  things  in  the  univerfe,  and  re- 
ducing them  to  number,  was,  I  think,  a  wonderful  difcovery.  Sucli 
w^as  the  difcovery  of  Archytas,  the  Pythagorean  philofopher,  publilli- 
ed  by  Ariftotle  in  his  book  upon  the  Categories. 

The  univerfe  is,  as  I  have  faid,  a  fyflem  of  fyftems:  And  in  each 
of  thcfe  fyftems  things  are  fo  connedted  together,  that  even  the  in- 
dividuals of  every  fyftem  contain  not  only  every  thing  belonging 
to  the  fpecies,  but  every  thing  belonging  to  the  genus,  and  even  to 
the  genus  above  that  till  we  come  to  the  Category  to  which  it  be- 
longs ;  of  which  I  have  given  an  example  in  the  individual  mati^  to 
which  I  refer  *. 

Thus,  I  think,  I  have  proved,  that  the  univerfe  is  a  fyftem  not  only 
the  moft  comprehenfive,  but  the  moft  perfeifl  fyftem  that  can  be  ima- 
gined ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  muft  be  the  work  of  intelligence  and 
Supreme  Intelligence.  This  proof  is  furniflied  to  me  by  antient 
philofophy,  without  the  knowledge  of  which  1  would  advife  no  man 
to  apply  to  philofophy  of  any  kind,  much  lefs  to  Theology,  the  fum- 
mit  of  philofophy:  He  may  be  a  very  good  mathematician:  He  may 
be  very  learned  in  plants  and  minerals,  and  in  the  hiftory  of  animals : 

Vol.  VI.  M  He 

•  Page  83. 
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He  may  difcover,  by  telefcopes,  more  ftars  than  have  yet  been  difcover- 
ed;  and,  by  microfcopes  and  alembecks,  he  may  improve  his  know- 
ledge of  the  minute  parts  of  nature  : — But,  without  antient  philofo- 
phy,  I  fay,  it  is  impoflible  that  he  can  be  a  good  Theologift,  that  is, 
can  excel  in  the  noblefl:  branch  of  philofophy,  Theology. 

The  whole  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  confifting  of  fo  many  fyftems, 
creatures  of  our  limited  capacities  cannot  difcover  or  comprehend  ; 
but  many  of  the  fyftems,  of  which  it  is  compofed,  we  have  dif- 
covered ;  and  we  know  not  only  that  tlie  univerfe  is  a  more  perfedl 
lyftem,  by  being  thus  divided  into  fyflems,  than  it  would  otherwife 
be,  but  that  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  in  any  degree  be 
comprehended  by  our  limited  intelligences;  for  it  is  only  by  its  be- 
ing fo  divided  that  we  could  have  had  any  comprehenfion  of  it. 

From  this  divifion  of  things  we  difcover  a  moft  important  truth 
concerning  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  and  which  I  think  fliows  it 
to  be  a  perfedl  fyftem,  more  than  any  thing  that  I  have  hitherto 
mentioned.  And  it  is  this,  that  every  thing  in  it  contains  or  is  con- 
tained in  fome  other  thing;  and  that  the  fiime  thing  fome  times  both 
contains  the  other  thing  and  is  contained  in  it :  But  not  in  the  (amc 
fenfe;  for  one  of  the  things  contains  the  other  virtually  or  potentially, 
but  is  contained  in  that  other  thing  a£lually.  Thus,  every  genus,  as  I 
have  faid,  virtually  contains  all  the  Ipcciefes  under  it,  and  every  one  of 
thefe  fpeciefes  does  a^ually  contain  the  genus,  otherwife  it  could  not 
be  of  that  genus;  for  the  fpecies  is  compofed  of  the  genus,  and  of 
Avhat  Porphyry  calls  the  fpecific  difference,  that  is  what  dlftinguifhes 
it  from  the  genus.  Again,  every  fpecies  virtually  contains  the  indi- 
viduals under  it;  and  every  individual  aElnally  contains  the  fpec  es, 
otherwife  it  would  not  be  of  that  fpecies*.  Now,  everything  in  the 
univerfe  is  either  genus,  fpecies,  or  individual:  For  that  is  a  divifion 

of 

•  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  difference  betwixt  contahilng  virtually  and  aHualty,  p. 
iz.  of  this  volume. 
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of  things  that  goes  through  the  whole  univerfe;  and,  therefore,  I 
have  made  it  the  foundation  of  uiy  dodrine  of  the  fyftem  of  the 
univerfe.  Now,  to  know  what  contains  another  thing,  or  is  contain- 
ed in  that  other  thing,  is  truth  or  fcience.  All  our  ideas,  like  every- 
thing elfe  in  the  univerfe,  do,  each  of  them,  contain  another  idea, 
or  are  contained  in  another  idea,  or  both  contain  and  arc  contained  ; 
and,  as  our  ideas  are  all  formed  from  things  in  the  univerfe,  it  is 
raoft  natural  that  they  fhould  have  this  property,  which  is  common 
to  all  things  in  the  univerfe. 

Of  our  ideas  propofitions  are  formed  ;  and  thefe  propofitions  are 
either  affirmative  or  negative.  Every  affirmative  propofition  afferts 
that  the  praedicate  either  contains  the  fubje<fl:  or  is  contained  in  it*. 
And  this  leads  to  a  diftindlion,  and  a  very  important  diftindtion,  of 
propofitions,  which  Ariftotle  makes  f.  In  fome,  he  fays,  the  praedi- 
cate contains  the  fiibjeB :  And  thefe  propofitions,  according  to  him, 
are  xa^'  'vto«ij^«vov;  as  when  the  ^^«aj-  is  praedicated  oi  the  /peciesy 
or  the  /pedes  of  any  indiv'iduaL  In  others  the  praedicate  is  con- 
tained in  the  fubjeB :  And  thefe  he  calls  '«y  'wTo«e<^e»i&j ;  as  when 
any  quality  or  accident  is  praedicated  of  the  fubjedl  to  which  it  be- 
longs, fuch  as,  A  man  is  good  or  bad ; — or  when  a  lefs  general 
Idea  is  praedicated  of  a  more  general,  as  when  man  is  praedicat- 
ed of  animal  \  in  which  laft  cale  the  praedicate  does  not  contain 
the  fubjedt,  nor  can  contain  it,  but  is  contained  in  it,  being  a  part 
of  it. 

This  is  the  cafe  of  affirmative  propofitions^    As  to  negative,  they 

M  2  affert 

•  See  vol.  V.  p.  152.  and  153.  where  I  have  explained  the  meaning  of  the  words 
praedicate  ind  Jutjecl ;  Ihowing  that  the  Praedicate,  or  j-rfa/^-r /crw  as  it  is  called,  is 
what  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  any  thing,  and  that  that,  of  which  it  is  affirmed  or  de- 
nied, is  the  Subjea,  or  /e/er  term;  and  thefe  two  are  connefted  together  in  the  fyliogifm 
by  what  is  called  the  tnidd/e  term. 

t  On  this  diftindlion  fee  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  p.  383. 
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aiTeit  tliat  the  praedicate  does   not   comprehend   the   fubjed,  nor  is 
comprehended  in  it.      But  though  the  praedicate   of  that   particular 
propofiiion  do  not   contain   the   fubjed,  nor  be  contained   in   it,  it 
will  not  from  thence  follow,  that  there  is  any  idea  which  does  not 
contain   fome   other   idea,  or   is  not   contained  in  it :     For  though 
the  praedicate  of  the   negative   propofition  do  not  contain  the  fub- 
jed, nor  be   contained   in   it,   yet  there  muft   be  fome  other  fub- 
jtd,    which  it   contains   or    which    is    contained    in    it  ;    and    that 
muft    be    one    or    other    of    Porphyry's  ^ft;!?    tv rds* ^    viz.   genus^ 
Jpccics^  fpec'ific  differc7ice^  peculiar^  and  accidental ;  which   compre- 
hend all  the  things  of  the  univcrfe.       Now,  if  it  be  any  one  of 
thefe,  it   muft   either   contain  or   be   contained    in   fomething  elfe : 
If  it   be   a   genus,   it   muft   contain  a  fpecies :    if  it  be  a  fpecies,  it 
muft  contain  individuals :     If  it  be   a  fpecijic  difference^  it  muft   be 
contained  in  fome  genus;  or,  if  it  ho. peculiar  or  accidental,  it  muft 
neceflarily  be  contained  in  fome  fubjed  of  which  it  is   a  peculiarity 
or  accident  f.     And  thus   it  appears,  that  a  negative  propofition  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule  I  have  laid   down,  that   every  thing  in  the 
iiniverfe  either  contains  or  is  contained  in  fomething  elfe:  To  which 
I   will   add,   that   many  things  both   contain  and  are  contained.     A 
lower  genus  is  contained  in  a  higher,  and,   at   the   fame  time,  con- 
tains the  fpecies  under  it.     Again,  the  fpecies  is  contained  in  the  ge- 
nus, and,  at  the  fame  time,  contains  the  individuals  under  it.     And 
what   appears   at   firft   fight   to   be  an  incredible  paradox,  the  fame 
thing,  as  1  have  fliown,  both  contains  and  is  contained  in  fome  other 
thing  X  '•    So  that  there  appears  to  be  a  moft  wonderful  union,  the 
clofleft  that  can  be  imagined,  of  the  things  of  this  univerfe  with  one 
another;  and  which  fhows,  as  I  have  faid,  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe 

to 

*  Thefe  five  words  compi'ehend  every  thing  belonging  to  nature  or  philofophy. — Sec 
what  I  have  faid  of  them,  p.  32.  and  55.  of  this  vol. — alio  in  preface  to  vol.  3.  p.  liii. 

+  Wiih  rcfpcct  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  accident,  fee  p.  86.  of  this  vol. 
\  Seep.  81. 
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to  be  the  moft  perfect  that  can  be  imagined  ;  and,  indeed,  more  per- 
fed  than  we  could  imagine  it  to  be,  if  we  did  not  know  from  fadt 
and  obfervation  that  it  was  fuch. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  certain  than  that,  befides  the  connec- 
tion which  things  of  the  fame  fpecies  and  genus  have  with  one  ano- 
ther, every  thing  on  this  earth  comprehends  or  is  comprehended  in 
fomething  elfe  ;  or,  as  I  have  faid,  both  comprehends  and  is  .i-m- 
prehended.  And  thus  everv  thing  is  a  ivhole  or  a  part  of  another 
thnig,  than  which  no  clofTer  union  can  be  imagined. 

This  doQrine  of  all  things  containing  01  being  contained  in  fome- 
thing elfe,  is  not  only  the  foundatlor.  of  the  truth  of  all  affirmative 
propontions,  but   of  the   truth    of  all  reafoning )  and   this  is  very- 
natural,  all   reafoning   confiding  of  proportions.      But  of  the   na- 
ture  of  realoning,  and    how    it  is  all  reducible  to  fyllogifm,    1  have 
fpokcn   at   len:.th   in   the    preceding  volume*,  where  I  have  fhown 
that  it  depends  upon  the  dodlrine  of  co?ita'tn'tng  and  being  contained; 
fo  that  all  reafoning  is  reducible  to  thele  two  propofitions,  that  if  A 
contain  B,  and  B  contain  G,  then  A  contains  C;  or  if  A  be  contain- 
ed in  B,  and  B  be  contained  in  C,  then  A  is  contained  in  C. —  The 
example  I  have   given,   in  the  paiTage  above  quoted,   is  a  fyllogifm, 
concluding  that  man  is  a  /ubjiance ;  the  meaning  of  which  is,  tnat 
the  general  idea  of  /ubjiance  comprehends  man^  or,  in  other  words, 
that   man  is  a   Ipccies  ot  the  ^unu^  fu!j}a?ice,  that  is  to  fay,  is  con- 
tained in  it:  At  the  fame  time  it  proves  that  man  contains  the  genus 
fubflance;  for,  as  I  have  Ihown,  the  genus  contains  the  /pedes  under 
it  v.rtuatly\  at  the  fame  tiine  that  the  /pedes  contains  the  genus  ac- 
fuaUy\ : — So  that  in  this  fmgle  fyllogifm  there  is  a  proof  not  only  that 
7nan  contains  /ubjiance.  but  thjt  he  is  contained  in  it.      In  this  cafe 
the  praedicate,  or  greater  term  of  the  conclufion,  both  contains  the 

/ul'jen, 

*  See  vol.  5.  p.  15;.  f  See  p.  56. — 61. 
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fubje£t^  and  is  comained  in  it.  But,  if  the  praedicate  of  a  propofition 
only  contain  the  fubjed,  or  be  only  contained  in  it,  the  conckilion 
will  be  the  lame;  for  if  A  contain  B,  but  is  not  likewife  contained 
in  it,  and  if  B  contain  G  in  the  fame  manner,  then  A  will  contain 
C.  And,  again,  if  A  be  contained  in  B,  but  does  not  likewife  con- 
tain it,  and  if  B  be  contained  in  C  in  the  fame  manner,  then  A  will 
be  contained  in  C, 

Thus  it  appears  that  all  truth,  even  the  truth  of  fyllogifm,  arifcs 
from  that  general  propofrion  which  1  have  maint.Tined,  that  all  ideas 
contain  or  are  contained  in  other  ideas ;  and  that,  from  thence,  the 
truth  of  all  propofitions,  of  all  fyllogifms,  and  of  all  arts  and  fciences, 
arifes. 

And  here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  upon  this  principle  of  mine, 
that  every  thing  in  the  univerfe  contains  or  is  contained  in  fomething 
clfe,  the  whole  dodtrine  of  the  fyllogifm  is,  I  think,  moft  clearly  ex- 
plained, without  dividing  the  fyllogifm  into  figures,  and  thefe  figures 
into  modes,  as  Ariftotle  has  done ;  by  which  I  think  he  has  made 
the  dodtrine  of  the  fyllogifm  more  intricate  and  perplexed  than  was 
neceflary :  For  the  whole  art  of  it  comes  to  this,  to  find  out  a  mid- 
dle term,  which  either  contains  the  Subjed;  of  the  Conclufion,  or  is 
contained  n  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  contains  the  praedicate  of  rhe 
conclufion,  or  is  contained  in  it.  So  that  the  whole  dodlrine  of  the 
fyllogifm  comes  to  this,  as  I  have  faid,  that,  if  A  contain  B,  which  is 
the  middle  term,  or  be  contained  in  it,  and  if  B  contain  C  or  be  con- 
tained in  it,  then  A  contains  C  or  is  contained  in  it. 

If  Mr  Locke  had  known  this  connection  of  things  in  the  univerfe, 
by  which  every  thing  contains  or  is  contained  in  another  thing,  he 
would  not  have  given  us  fuch  a  definition  of  truth  as  he  has  given, 
when  he  tells  us  that  truth  confifts  in  the  agreement  or  difagreement 

of 
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of  our  ideas,  without  letting  us  know  wherein  they  agree  or  dilagrce: 
So  that  his  definition  of  a  thing  of  fuch  importance  as  truths  not 
only  in  philofophy  and  fcience,  but  in  the  common  bufinefs  of  life, 
is  moft  ridiculoufly  imperfect ;  and  it  (hows  very  plainly  that  he 
knew  as  little  of  the  nature  of  truth  as  he  did  of  the  nature  of  ideas, 
of  w^hich  truth  inuft  be  compofed.  Whereas,  if  he  had  known  that, 
as  all  things  in  nature  contain  or  are  contained  in  fomething  elfe  fo 
ideas  cont.iin  or  are  contained  in  one  another  ;  and,  therefore,  W'  en 
the  propoiuion  is  affirmative,  the  idea  of  the  praedicate  contains  or 
is  contained  in  the  fubjccl  ;  and  if  we  will  ufe  the  language  o[  .  Ir 
Locke,  that  may  be  called  the  agreement  of  two  ideas:  Whereas, 
if  the  praedicate  of  the  propofition  does  not  contain  the  fubjc6\,  nor 
is  containtd  in  it,  then  the  two  ideas  may  be  faid  to  dijagree  ;  and 
in  this  way  Mr  Locke's  language  of  the  agreement  or  dil  greeraent  of 
ideas,  may  be  made  intelligible,  which,  as  he  has  expreffed  it,  is 
quiie  unintelligible. 

To  conclude  this  fubjed,  upon  which  I  have  faid  fo  much; — If 
we  could  believe  that  there  was  no  connexion  betwixt  things  in  the 
univerfe,  fuch  as  I  fuppofe,  but  that  every  thing  exifled  by  itfelf, 
and  did  not  contain^  or  "was  not  contained  in  any  thing  elfe,  the  con- 
fequence  would  be,  that  there  would  be  no  union  of  things  in  the 
univerfe,  which,  in  that  cale,  would  not  oe  one  but  ?nanvy  and  con- 
fequently  no  lyllcm,  but  a  confuied  mafs  of  things  :  Whereas,  up- 
on the  luppofition  of  things  in  it  being  fo  united,  as  I  fuppofe,  it 
muft  be  the  moft  perfed  ivftem  that  can  be  imagined;  in  which 
there  is  the  moll  intimate  connedion  and  cloill-ft  union  poflible 
that  of  whole  and  part. 

This  wonderful  conneaion  of  things  in  the  univerfe,  by  wlilch 
there  is  nothing  that  does  not  comprehend  (ome  other  thing,  or  is  not 
comprehended  in  it,  that  is  to  lay,  is  not  cither  a  whole  cr  a  pari; — 

or 
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or  rhat  does  not  both  comjirehend  and  is  comprehen.!ed,that  is,  in  other 
words,  is  a  wholu  v^'irh  refjictl  to  one  thing,  and  a  part  with  refpedl 
to  another  thing; — is  liich  an  union  ot"  the  feveral  parts  of  the  ani- 
verfe,  as  makes  it  a  fyftem  the  moft  perfc£t,  as  I  have  laid,  that  can 
be  imagined  ;  and  yet  it  has  not  been  obferved,  as  far  as  I  know,  by 
any  perfon  who  has  treated  of  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  by  which, 
and  which  only,  we  can  conclude  tliat  the  univerfe  is  produced  by 
Supreme  Intelligence.  The  divifion  of  things  into  gcnufcs  and  fpe- 
ciefes,  from  which  no  doubt  it  follows,  that  every  fpecies,  and  every 
individual  under  that  fpecies,  is  contained  in  the  genus,  is  known  to 
every  man  who  has  learned  the  elements  of  logic.  But  that  every 
thing  in  the  univerfe,  which  can  be  made  the  praedicate  or  fubjedt 
of  a  propofition,  contains  or  is  contained  in  fome  other  thing,  or 
both  contains  and  is  contained,  has  not  been  attended  to  by  any  phi- 
loiopher,  antient  or  modern,  as  far  as  I  know  ;  and  yet  it  makes  the 
fvftem  of  the  univerfe  more  perfect  than  even  the  divifion  of  things 
into  genufes  and  fpeciefes,  as  it  leaves  not  any  one  thing  fnigle  and 
by  itfelf,  "but  (hows  that  there  is  nothing  which  is  not  conuc-ded 
wifh  fomerhing  elfe,  and  by  the  mofl:  intimate  connexion  poffible, 
that  of  whole  and  part.  And  it  is  this  connexion  of  ivbole  and  part 
that  makes,  as  I  have  fliown,  all  truth  and  fcience. 

What  makes  it  the  more  furprifmg,  that  this  connection  of  things 
has  never  been  thought  of,  is,  that  we  daily  fpeak  of  generals  and 
particulars  :  And  it  is  evident  that  every  thing  in  the  univerfe 
muft  be  either  a  general,  or  a  particular  comprehended  under  fomc 
general;  fo  that  all  things  in  the  univerfe  are  generals  or  particulars: 
Which  comes  juft  to  what  1  have  faid.  that  every  thing  in  the  uni- 
verfe comprehends  or  is  comprehended  in  fome  other  thing,  or  both 
comprehends  and  is  comprehended  ;  for  one  general  idea  may  com- 
prehend another  Icfs  general  idea,  and  be  itfelf  comprehended  in 
another  idea  more  general. 

And 
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And  here  it  is  proper  to  make  a  diftlndtion  betwixt  the  Author  of 
the  univerfe  and  the  things  which  he  has  produced.  Thefe,  as  I 
have  fhown,  either  comprehend  or  are  comprehended,  or  the  fame 
things  both  comprehend  and  are  comprehended  :  Whereas  the  great 
Author  of  the  univerfe  comprehends  all  thofe  things  which  are  pro- 
duced by  him  and  are  an  emanation  from  him,  while  he  himfelf  is 
comprehended  in  nothing,  but  is,  as  I  have  fhown,  felf-exiftent. 

Befides  all  thefe  conneftions  of  things,  there  are  certain  likenefles, 
not  only  of  things  of  the  fame  genus  or  fpecies,  but  of  different  ge- 
nufes  or  fpeciefes.  Thus,  fome  plants  are  fo  like  animals,  that  they 
make  a  clafs  of  beings,  which  are  called  Zoophytes;  and  the  Coral  is 
fo  like  a  mineral,  that  it  was  always  held  to  be  fuch,  till  lately  that 
it  was  difcovered  to  be  an  animal. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  a 
wonderful  connection  of  things  in  this  lower  world,  fuch  as  could 
not  be  produced  by  chance,  nor  by  any  intelligence  lefs  than  the 
Supreme,  which  has  formed  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe. 

There  are  fome  of  this  age  I  know,  and  calling  themfelves  philo- 
fophers  too,  who  will  think,  that  all  that  I  have  faid,  at  fo  great 
length,  of  the  order  and  arrangement  of  things  in  the  univerfe,  is  no 
more  than  the  order  and  arrangement  of  our  own  ideas,  but  with- 
out any  foundation  in  nature :  And  particularly  that  the  divifion  of 
things  into  genufes  and  fpeciefes,  which  I  make  to  be  the  chief  thing 
in  the  fyltem  of  the  univerfe,  is  altogether  an  operation  of  our  minds, 
by  which  we  colle<a  from  particular  things  likenefles  and  refemblan 
ces,  of  which  we  form  what  we  call  genufes  and  fpeciefes^  and  th.it 
in  this  way  we  arrange  things  for  our  more  ready  comprehenfion 
memory  of  them.     Upon  this  fubjedl  I  have  faid  a  good  deal 

Vol.  VI.  N  ^»ier 
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where*;  and  I  will  only  add  here,  that  a  man,  who  fees  and  obferves 
the  different  animals  of  this  earth,  fuch  as  mariy  horfe^  and  ox,  &c. 
cannot  believe  that  the  diftindion  of  thefe  different  fpeciefes  is  mere- 
ly a  work  of  our  imagination,  without  any  foundation  in  nature. 
And  when  he  confiders  the  conneiSlion  and  refemblance  that  there 
is  betwixt  the  three  animals  I  have  mentioned  and  other  animals 
upon  this  earth,  he  muft  be  convinced  that  there  is  a  genus,  or  more 
general  idea,  which  comprehends  not  only  thefe  animals,  but  all  the 
animals  that  we  know.  This  is  that  genus  which  I  call  animal, 
and  which,  therefore,  is  no  more  a  fidlion  or  creation  of  our  minds 
than  the  feveral  fpeciefes  of  animals  I  have  mentioned.  And,  in- 
deed, to  deny  that  there  is  an  order  and  arrangement  of  every  thing 
in  this  univerfe,  and  particularly  of  animals,  according  to  their  ge- 
nufes  and  fpeciefes,  is  to  deny  that  there  is  any  order  or  any  fyf- 
tem  of  things  in  the  univerfe.  That  there  is  fuch  an  order  in  ani- 
mals, I  think,  is  evident  not  only  to  our  reafon  but  to  our  fenfes  ; 
and  befides  it  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  firft  chapter  of  Genefis,  where 
we  are  told  that  God  created  all  animals,  of  the  earth,  the  water, 
and  the  air,  after  their  kinds^  that  is,  arranged  them  according  to 
their  feveral  genufes  and  fpeciefes. 

*  Til  the  preceding  chapter. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.        V, 


^i  Proof  of  the  S^em  of  the  Univerfe  from  the  Phaenomena  of  the 
Heavens, — The  Luminaries  in  the  Firrtiament  as  ufeful  as  they  are 
Beautiful  and  Magnificent: — They  fet  bounds  to  duration;  and  give 
us  the  fucceffion  of  Day  and  Night,  of  Seafons  and  Tears,  and  the  ge- 
neration of  Plants  and  Animals. — Reafon  why  all  this  magnificence^ 
order,  and  variety,  which  excites  the  admiration  of  the  Philofopher^ 
does  not  even  roufe  the  attention  of  the  Vulgar  Man, — Of  the  Solar 
Syficm,  and  the  agreement  of  the  motions  of  the  Bodies  compoftng  it. 
— Reafons  for  fuppofing  the  fixed  Stars  centres  of  other  Syflems  ; 
and  that  all  are  parts  of  the  great  Syflem  of  the  Univerfe, 

IN  the  preceding  Chapter  I  have  given  a  proof  of  a  fyftem  In 
the  univerfe,  taken  from  the  whole  of  things  exifting  In  it ; 
which,  I  think,  is  more  convincing  than  what  is  taken  from  parti- 
cular phaenomena.  There  is,  however,  one  phaenomenon,  which 
deferves  particular  attention,  as  it  is  a  moft  wonderful  phaeno- 
menon.  The  phaenomenon  I  mean,  is  the  Heavens  above  us,  or 
the  Firmament,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  which,  as  our  Scripture 
tells  us,  declares  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  And  it  is  certainly  the  moft 
vifible  fign  of  that  glory,  and  fuch  as  muft  appear  to  the  philofo- 
pher  the  greateft  of  all  wonders  :  And  it  would  appear  fo  even  to  a 
vulgar  man,  who,  we  may  fuppofe,  had  been  born  blind,  but  got  his 
fight  when  he  became  a  man  and  had  acquired  the  ufe  of  reafon, 
having  cultivated  his  mind  by  arts  and  fciences  to  a  certain  degree, 
fo  far  as  to  know  what  is  uncommon  and  extraordinary  in  any  of 
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them,  which  we  know  many  blind  men  do.  The  firft  fight  he  had  of 
this  wonderful  canopy  of  heaven,  would  affedt  him  with  an  enthufiafti- 
cal  admiration,  lucii  as  no  obje£t  of  this  earth  could  produce  in  him. 

But  nor  only  is  our  firmament,  adorned  as  it  is  with  fo  many  ce- 
leftial  lodes,  the  moll  magnificent  fpe£tacle  that  can  be  imagined, 
bur  il  ib  iiioft  ufeful,  and  of  abfolute  neceflity,  for  carrying,  on  the 
fyftem  of  nature  in  the  world  which  we  inhabit ;  for  it  is  by  the  lu-* 
minaries  of  our  fky  that  we  enjoy  the  firft  created,  and  the  moll  va- 
luable thing  in  this  world j  I  mean  light.  Our  grand  luminary  is 
the  lun,  which  gives  us  light  by  day:  But  our  planet  has  a  fatcllite, 
I  mean  the  moon,  which  gives  us  light  in  the  night,  when  we  no 
longer  fee  the  fun. 

By  the  motion  of  the  fun  and  moon  we  fet  bounds  to  duration, 
(by  which  I  mean  the  continuation  of  the  exiftence  of  things),  and 
meafure  it,  and  make  what  we  call  timc^  which  is  duration  mealur- 
cd :  For  that  can  only  be  done  by  motion,  and  not  by  every 
kind  of  motion ;  but  by  motion,  which  is  itfelf  its  own  mea- 
fure. Now  that  is  only  motion  in  a  circle,  or  ellipfis,  which  revolves 
into  iifelf,  and  in  that  way  meafures  itlelf;  which  motion  in  a 
ftraight  line,  or  any  other  than  the  two  motions  I  have  mentioned, 
cannot  do.  In  that  way,  by  the  motion  of  cur  earth  round  its  axis, 
we  have  that  meafure  of  Time  which  we  call  Day,  as  diilinguifhed 
from  Night :  By  the  motion  of  the  moon  round  the  earth  we  have 
that  meaiure  of  time  we  call  a  month  ;  and  by  the  motion  of  our 
earth  round  the  fun  we  meafure  a  year. 

To  t'^e  um  we  owe  not  only  the  fucceflion  of  day  and  night 
but  of  feafons,  and  the  produclion  and  ripening  of  vegetables  ac- 
cording to  their  different  kinds,  and  alfo  the  ^--eneration  of  animals 
according  to  their  different  fpeciefes;  which  could  not  be,  any  more 

than 
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than  of  vegetables,  without  the  heat  of  the  fun.  And  not  only  is  our 
heavens  the  grandeft  and  moft  magnificent  fpedtacle  that  can  be 
imagined,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  the  greateft  ufe,  but  there  is  a 
beautiful  variety  in  it,  which  muft  give  great  pleafure  to  every  at- 
tentive and  intelligent  fpedtator:  For,  in  the  firft  place,  there  is  in  it 
the  variety  of  funfhine  and  cloud,  and  coniequently  of  light  and 
fhade  upon  the  landfcape.  Sometimes  the  whole  fky  is  clouded,  and 
confequently  the  wholejandlcape  under  a  (hade.  At  other  times  only 
a  part  of  ii  is  clouded;  and  then  we  have  likewife  a  variety  of  light 
and  fhade  in  our  {ky  and  landlcape :  And  when  there  is  that  va- 
riety in  our  fky,  it  is  a  pleafure  to  lee  the  fun  or  u\oon  immtTged  as 
it  were  in  a  cloud,  and  then  emetgitig.  beiides  this,  the  colours 
and  ligures  of  tho  clouds  arc  very  various:  For  fometimes  the  colour 
is  very  -iark  and  gloomy;  al  oiher  times  the  (ky  is  fleccd^  as  one  of 
our  poets  exprcUes  it,  with  vt:  y  light  clouds.  And  as  to  the  tigares, 
they  are  vr;ry  v.,iii.:us;  tor  io,;ietiuits  liiey  form  as  it  were  hills,  and 
valeys  betwixt  them;  and  wt  have  mountain^  of  fnow,  and  alfo 
rriouniains  of  gold.  And  as  to  the  fun,  not  c.ly  does  he  exhibit, 
while  he  is  in  our  iky,  all  that  variety  of  profpedl  which  I  have 
mentioned,  hut  in  the  tnorrung,  bi'iore  he  appears,  he  adorns  our 
fky  with  line  colours,  and  he  does  the  fame  after  he  difappcars  in 
the  evening. 

And  here  it  may  be  obferved  how  wonderful  the  vi'ifdom  of  God^ 
hah  contrived  that,  by  the  motions  ol  the  fame  body,  (i  mean  the 
earUi),  and  at  the  iame  time,  the  fucceihon  of  day  and  night,  of 
feafons  and  ot  ye^.rs,  are  dl  produced;  for,  as  I  have  faid,  by  the 
motion  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  the  lucceflion  of  dav  and  night 
is  produr.d.  and  iiy  its  motion  round  the  fun,  the  fucctflion  of  lea- 
fons  and  yearv ;  v\  hile  light  and  iliacie  are  fo  equally  diftributed,  that 
all  parts  oi  rht  tarth,  ihcu  ;h  '  u.i'ed  in  rlimires  fo  different,  and 
with  luch  Uiherent  lengths  of  days,  enjoy  the  ligat  oi  liae  fun   aa 

equal 
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equal  time  in  the  year.  Now  it  is  a  proof  of  great  wifdom,  to  pro- 
duce the  greateft  number  of  effects  by  the  feweft  caufes  poffible. 

Although  our  canopy  of  heaven  be  fo  magnificent  a  fpcilacle,  and 
the  bodies  in  it  be  of  fuch  necelfary  ufe  for  our  earth,  yet,  as  Horace 
tells  us, 

Hunc  folcm,  et  ftellas,  et  decedentia  certis 
Tempora  momentis,  funt  qui  foimidine  nulla 
Imbuti  fpeftent  *. 

The  reafon  of  which  is,  that  they  are  feen  every  day,  and  arc  fo 
obvious  to  common  obfervation,  that  they  do  not  at  all  excite  the 
wonder  or  even  the  attention  of  the  vulgar  f .  For  there  is  this  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  philofopher  and  the  vulgar,  that  thefe  admire 
nothing  which  is  conftantly  under  their  eyes,  or  of  which  they  have 
the  daily  ul'e:  Fven  as  to  the  arts  invented  by  men,  fuch  as  language 
and  writing,  though  they  be  moft  wonderful  arts,  and  of  moft  difficult 

invention, 

*  Lib.  I.  Epifl.  6.  By  formido  I  underftand  here  not  fear,  which  is  the  fenfe  of  the 
word  in  common  ufe,  but  an  enthufiujlical  admiration ;  for  admiration  is  the  fubject  of 
this  epiftle,  which  begins, 

Nil  admirari,  prope  res  eft  una,  Numici, 
Solaque,  quae  poflit  facere  et  fervare  beatum. 

And  what  follows,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  mur.cra  terrae,  and  of  the  luealth  of  Arabia 
and  India,  and  ot  \).\cJho^vs  and  applaufe  of  the  Roman  people,  I  think  plainly  indicates, 
that  hy  formido  he  cannot  mt2infear,  but  admiration:  for  thefe  things  I  have  mentioned 
could  not  create  fear  but  admiration.  This  however  is  a  meaning  that  is  not  given  to 
the  word  by  any  commentator  that  I  know. 

f  Upon  this  fubjeft  there  is  a  fine  paffage  in  Cicero,  where  he  fuppofes,  as  I  have 
done,  that  a  man,  from  eternal  darknefs,  fhould  at  once  fee  the  light  and  appearance 
of  the  heavens.  -  "  Quaenam  fpecics  coeli  videretur  ? — Sed  affiduitate  quotidiana  et 
"  confuetudine  occulorum,  afluefcunt  animi ;  neque  admirantur,  neque  requirunt  ra- 
"  tiones  earum  rerum,  quas  femper  vident :  Proinde,  quafi  novit,.j  nos  magis  quam 
"  mngmtude  reruni,  debeat  ad  exquirendas  caufas,  excitare." — Ds  Nat.  Don.  Lib.  II. 
Cap.  38. 
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invention,  (particularly  language,  which,  I  think,  I  have  fliown* 
could  not  have  been  invented  without  fupernatural  affiftance),  yet,  as 
they  are  learned  by  all  of  us  when  we  are  very  young,  and  as  we  are 
in  the  conftani  ufe  of  them,  the  vulgar  think  that  there  is  no  art  at 
all  in  them,  but  mere  pradice  and  habit ;  wherea^  the  philolbpher 
admires  them,  and  knows  them  to  be  not  only  moft  ufeful  but  mod; 
wonderful  arts:  For  by  one  of  thi^m  our  ideas  are  made  audible;  and 
by  the  other  they  arc  made  vifibK ,  ♦^ogether  with  the  founds  of  the 
language  w!ncli  exprefs  then.  Bui  i.h  fe  works  ot  God,  which  I 
have  mentioueu,  being  the  works  of  Supreme  Intelligence,  we  ought 
to  admire  "nfinirely  more  than  any  thing  produced  by  the  imperte<St 
intelligence  ot  man. 

And  not  only  are  the  heavens  the  moft  magnificent  fpedacle,  and 
moft  uleful  to  our  earth  and  its  inhabitutus,  but  the  motions  of  ihe 
bodies  in  it  are  fo  regular,  and  fo  concordant  with  one  another,  as 
to  make  a  wonderful  lyftem  :  For  all  th(  '-^lanetsr,  to  the  number  of 
feven,  including  our  earth,  are  moved  round  the  iun,  their  common 
centre,  and  with  him  conftitute  what  we  call  our  folar  lyftem;  and 
as  taey  are  all  parts  of  the  fame  fyftera,  their  leveral  motions  are  all 
governed  by  the  fame  Inwsf.  And  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  difcover- 
ed  ro  us,  that  not  only  the  planets  have  this  agreement  of  their  mo- 
tions among  themfelves,  but  that  a  moft  wonderful  analogy  exifts. 
betwixt  the  motions  of  them  ail  and  of  projediles  on  earth,  by  whiclv 
he  has  been  able  to  give  us  vhc  compleareit  fyftem  of  aftronomy  that 
ever  was  j  and,  at  the  fame  time  has  difcovered  a  connexion  be- 
twixt heaven  and  earth,  and  beiwixt  the  motions  of  the  fmalleft  and 
greateft  bodies,  and  the  moft  remote  from  or.e  another,  which  no 
philofopher  before  dm  evtr  dreamed  of;  and  v/hich  very  much  en- 
forces my  arguments  tending  to  {l\ow  the  univerfe  to  be  a  fyftem. 

And 

*  Sec  Book  n.  Cha;.,  i.  of  Vol.  [V.  of  this  work. 
■\  Sec  p.  38.  ot  this  vol. 
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And  this,  I  think,  is  truly  the  philofophy  of  his  Principia^  though 
I  do  not  know  that  that  ufe  has  ever  been  made  of  it :  For  though 
Sir  Ifaac  was  not  a  philofophcr,  and  has  erred  very  much,  as  I  have 
die  where  fhown,  in  the  account  he  has  given  of  the  caufe  of  mo- 
tion, he  was  no  doubt  an  excellent  mathematician  and  aftronomer. 

What  I  have  faid,  with  refped  to  our  folar  fyftem,  may  fuffice 
in  a  work  of  this  kind.  But  there  is  no  reafon  to  believe  that  fuch 
an  hoft  of  fixed  ftars  is  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  adorning  our  night- 
fky  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  from  analogy,  our  only  rule  of  judging 
in  fuch  cafes,  there  is  the  greatelt  reafon  to  think  that  they  are  all 
funs,  having  each  their  attendant  planets,  and  making  fo  many  dif- 
ferent folar  lyftems,  all  parts  of  the  grand  fyftem  of  fyftems,  the 
univerfe,  and  which,  fome  way  or  another,  muft  be  connedted 
with  our  folar  fyftem  :  And  the  late  Dr  Wilfon  of  Glafgow  has 
imagined  one  way  in  which  they  may  be  connedled  :  For  he  fup- 
pofes  that  there  is  a  centre  of  the  univerfe,  as  well  as  of  our  ibiar 
fyftem ;  and  that  round  this  centre,  (be  it  fome  greateft  of  all  funs, 
or  only  a  central  point),  all  the  feveral  fyftems,  of  which  the  uni- 
verfe is  compofed,  are  moved.  The  thought  is  grand  and  alto- 
gether new,  and,  if  we  may  judge  of  what  is  unknown  by  what  is 
known,  very  likely  to  be  true. 

CHAP. 
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Of  the  S\Jlcm  of  Animals  on  Earth: — ift,  Man; — He  the  mojl  artlfi- 
ciai  SyJJem  of  all. — Of  the  difcrent  parts  of  his  bfem^  particularly 
of  his  IntelleSlual  part; — he  is  an  Epitome  of  the  whole  Univer/e;—  a 
moft  convincing  proof  of  the  exi/lence  of  Supreme  Intelligence^  arif- 
ing  from  confcioufnfs.,  the  foiirce  of  all  our  knoivle-f^e. — ±,iuny 
other  Speciefes  of  Animals  ; — each  of  theje  Speciefes  a  Syjlem, — and 
even  every  Individual. — The  fame  the  cafe  of  Vegetables.  —  A  Syf- 
tem  alfo  in  Minerals. — The  Univerfe  only  comprchenfible  by  us  by 
the  divifons  of  the  parts  of  it  into  Gemfes  and  Speciefes: — All  the/i 
divifions  end  in  the  Categories, — and  the  Categories  in  the  Supreme 
Being. — Of  the  tendency  of  Nature  to  the  one  : — Our  prngrels  in 
knowledge  the  fame; — it  ends  in  the  knowledge  of  God. — Every  ibing 
in  the  Univerfe  Juitcd  to  the  pnrpofc  intended  by  Nature: — This  ex- 
emplified in  the  Animal  race.,  with  refpcEl  to  its  prefcrvation  and 
continuation. — The  Supreme  Intelligence  of  God provea  by  his  ivorks. 
— The  Syfcm  of  the  Univerfe  no  hfs  beautiful  than  perfect. 


IN  the  precedhig  Chapter  I  have  treated  of  the  fvflem  of  the 
Heavens,  and  have  fliown  how  much  that  fyAein  is  connefted 
witli  tlie  fydem  of  things  here  below.  In  this  Chapter  I  defct-nd 
from  the  heavens  to  this  our  earth  ;  and  aiu  to  treat  '^f  what  is 
of  tlie  greatefl;  vahie  there,  the  animal  race.  And  I  will  begia 
with  v>'hat  is  moft  valuable  of  that  race,  viz.  fnan.^  the  no- 
hkft  animal  here  below.  He  is  by  himfelf  a  wonderful  fyftem, 
Vol.  VI.  O  bein- 
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being-  compofed  of  a  body  mofl:  artificially  formed,  as  anatomifts 
well  know,  and  aUb  of  three  minds,  the  inielle<Slual,  the  animal,  and 
the  vegetable  *,  befides  that  mind  which  belongs  to  his  body,  by 
which  all  bodies  fall,  that  is,  tend  towards  the  centre,  or  go  on  in 
the  diredion  in  which  they  are  impelled  ;  but  which,  as  it  is  com- 
mon to  all  bodies,  unorganized  as  well  as  organized,  I  do  not  reckon 
as  any  part  of  the  compofition  of  man,  by  which  he  is  diftinguiflied 
from  other  animals.  And  this  fo  wonderful  compofition  is  fo  well 
arranged  and  put  togethcr,-as  not  only  to  make  us  fit  to  be  the  govern- 
ing animal  here  below,  and  to  ferve  all  the  purpofes  of  a  moft  arti- 
ficial life  in  this  world,  but  to  prepai'e  us  for  a  better  in  the  next, 
if  we  moke  a  proper  uie  of  the  talents  that  God  has  beftowed  upon 
us,  and  of  our  time. 

Of  the  compofition  of  man,  and  of  the  Trinity  in  liim,  I  have 
fpokcn  elfewheret;  and  I  will  only  add  here,  that  our  intelledtual 
or  governing  mind  is  quite  different  and  feparate  from  the  reft  of 
our  compofition,  and  particularly  !rom  our  body,  of  which  it  is  not 
a  quality,  as  fome  people  imagine,  but  a  fubftance  altogether  diffe- 
rent. A\  hat  proves  this  is,  that  the  intelleiflual  mind  adls  by  itlelf 
without  the  body,  which,  fo  far  from  affiiUng  it  in  its  operations  of 

thinking 

*  There  are,  I  know,  many  of  our  modern  philofophers  who  maintain  that  there  is 
but  one  mind  in  our  bodies  ;  and  that  it  is  the  fame  mind  which  thinks,  moves  our 
bodies,  concods  and  digefts  our  ^{(ftuals,  nouriflies  us,  and  makes  us  grow.  Bur,  as 
I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  (Vol.  I.  p.  i66.)  it  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  that  the  fame 
mirid  flioulJ  perform  operations  io  exceedingly  different :  And,  bcfides,  fuch  a  fuppofi- 
tion  would  put  an  end  altogether  to  the  fyftem  of  man  ;  for  it  is  the  three  minds  in 
him  which  make  him  a  fyftem.  But  I  think  tlie  opinion  of  an  Alexandrian  philofo- 
ph'er,  whofc  name  I  have  forgot,  is  Tery  probable,  ■  hat  the  animal  mind  is  produced 
out  of  the  intelleftual,  and  the  vegetable  out  of  the  animal :  For  it  is  according  to  the 
order  of  nature,  that  what  is  inferior  of  every  kind  fliould  be  produced  out  of  what 
is  fuperior  of  that  kind  ;  and  it  makes  the  Trinity  in  our  little  world  moft  perfeftly  re- 
ferable the  Trinity  in  the  great  world. 
i  Page  44- 
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thinking  and  reafoning,  is  an  impediment  to  it.  Now  what  afts, 
exifts  ;  and  what  adls  by  itfelf,  muft  exifh  by  itfelf.  This  mind, 
therefore,  does  not  perilli  or  go  to  duft,  as  the  body  does  when  the 
man  dies,  but  muft  continue  to  exifl  and  to  ait  as  a  iubftance  by 
itfelf.  And  in  this  way  I  think  it  is  demonftratively  proved,  tfiat 
our  intelledtual  mind,  or  foul,  is  a  fubftance  quite  dillerent  from 
our  body;  in  which  refped;  we  may  obferve  how  different  it  is 
from  our  other  two  minds,  the  animal  and  vegetable,  which  can- 
not adj  nor  even  be  conceived  to  exift,  without  the  body. 

I  will  farther  add,  concerning  this  mind,  that  as  its  actions  and 
operations  are  fo  different  from  thofe  of  body,  and  altogether  un- 
conne£led  with  it,  we  mufl  fuppofc  that  it  is  a  fubflance  not  ma- 
terial but  immaterial.  And  as  we  are  fure  that  it  does  not  perifh 
with  the  body,  but  exifts  and  atts  after  the  body  is  at  an  end,  we 
mufl  fuppofe  it  not  to  be  mortal  like  the  body,  but  immortal  *. 

In  man  compofed,  as  I  have  faid,  of  body,  and  the  intelledlual, 
the  animal,  and  the  vegetable  minds,  is  contained  the  whole  rs- 
■r^axTyj  of  the  Pythagoreans,  which  was  reckoned  fo  great  a  dif- 
coveryf.  In  fhort,  man  is  fuch  a  fyflem,  compofed  of  every  kind  of 
things  in  this  univerfe,  of  body,  and  of  the  intelledual,  the  animal, 
the  vegetable,  and  the  elemental  minds,  that  he  may  be  faid  to  be 
an  epitome  of  the  univerfe ;  and  is,  therefore,  very  properly  called 
by  the  antients  a  m'lcrocofm^  or  little  iJDorld:  And  he  alone  is,  I  think, 
a  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  God  ;  for  no  man  can  believe,  nor  is  it 
maintained  by  any  pliilolbpher,  that  man  has  made  himfeJf.  Pie 
mufl,  therefore,  be  the  production  of  Supreme  Intelligence;  nor  can 
we  conceive  that  any  other  intelligence  could  have  produced  a  fyf- 
tem  fo  wonderful. 

O  2  And 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  on  ihls  fubjea  in  Vol.  I.  Book  II.  Chap.  XIL 

•f  See  p.  36.  of  this  volume. 
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And  this  proof,  of  the  exlftence  of  fuch  an  intelligence,  is  to  us 
the  mod  convincing  that  can  be  imagined;  for  it  proceeds  from  con- 
fcioufnefs,  which  to  us  is  the  moft  convincing  of  all  evidence,  as 
convincing  as  the  evidence  of  our  own  exiflcnce,  which  wc  know 
in  the  fame  way  by  confcioufncfs:  In  which  way  Des  Cartes  has 
A'eiy  properly  proved  his  own  exiftence ;  for  he  has  faid,  I  think, 
therefore  I  avh.  And  in  this  way  we  know  not  only  that  we  have 
a  mind  which  thinks,  but  another,  as  I  have  fliown,  which  moves 
body  ;  fo  that  we  perform  all  the  offices  of  mind,  which  coniifl:  of 
thinking  and  moving  body  *'. 

The  fyftem  of  the  great  world  may  be  faid  to  be  a  ftill  more  con~ 
vincing  proof,  as  it  comprehends  man  and  every  thing  elfe  exifting. 
But  it  is  a  proof  not  fo  eafily  apprehended  by  our  finite  minds,  as  a 
proof  arifing  from  our  own  compofition,  which  we  know  by  the 
moft  certain  of  all  knowledge,  as  I  have  faid,  that  is  confcioufncfs. — 
We  alio  know,  in  the  fame  way,  that  moft  important  diftindtion  be- 
twixt mind  and  body,  namely,  that  it  is  mind  which  moves,  and 
body  that  is  moved;  a  diftindlion  which  may  be  faid  to  be  the  foun- 
dation of  the  whole  philofophy  of  nature.  We  alfo  dilcover,  by  the 
ftudy  of  ourfelves,  our.progrefs  in  this  life  from  the  mere  animal  to 
the  intelledual  creature ;  for  we  begin  with  perceptions  of  fenfe, 
v;hich  are  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge  here  below.  Of  thefe 
we  form  ideas  in  the  manner  1  have  already  defcribedf ;  which  is 
the  firft  operation  of  our  intelled  ;  and  of  ideas  we  form  fcience.. 
And  in  that  way  recover  the  ufe  of  intellecl  which  we  had  loft  by 
our  fall ;  and  fo  become  a  creature  not  only  capable  of  intelle'l  and 
fcience,  'as  Ariftotle  has  very  properly  defined  man  in  his  natural 
flate),  but  a  creature  of  intelle£t  and  fcience  in  a^ftuality  and  energy. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  by  pradifing  the  precept  of  the  Delphic 

Ciod, 

•  Vol.  I.  Book  I.  -|-  Page  67. — and  the  paflfage  quoted  from  Vol..  IV. 
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God,  that  is,  to  know  our/elves^  we  not  only  lay  the  foundation  of 
all  inferior  fciences,  but  we  may  rife  to  the  fummit  of  all  fcience, 
the  knowledge  of  God  ;  fo  far  as  he  can  be  comprehended  by  our 
limited  capacity. 

And  here,  I  think,  we  cannot  fufficiently  admire  the  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  of  God,  who  has  fo  formed  us,  that  by  the  (ludy  of  our- 
felves,  that  is  by  confcioufnefs,  the  moft  certain  of  all  knowledge, 
we  can  attain  all  the  knowledge  that  it  is  pofTible  we  can  attain  in 
this  life,  and  fo  prepare  ourfelves  for  a  better  life  to  come,  in  which 
we  are  to  attain  to  the  greatefl:  perfedion  that  our  nature  is  capa- 
ble of. 

This  compofition,  of  body  and  fo  many  minds,  m?kes  man  the 
mod  various  and  mod  curious  animal  upon  this  earth,  and  v;hen 
we  join  to  that  his  progrei's  through  fo  many  diffprent  ftates,  the 
moft  wonderful  animal,  and  which  fliould  be  the  ftudy  of  every 
man  who  loves  knowledge,  if  we  were  not  fo  much  connected  with 
him  as  we  are  *. 

But  there  are  very  many  other  fpeciefes  of  animals  on  this  earth 
befides  man,  more,  1  believe,  than  have  been  nutubered  ;  and  each 
of  ihefe  fpeciefes  is  a  fyftem;  and  fo  is  alfo  every  individual  of  thefe 
fpeciefes  :  So  that  not  only  as  many  as  there  are  of  Ipeciefes,  but  as 
many  as  there  are  of  indi-vidual  animals,  fo  many  there  are  of  fyf- 
tems;  For  every  anatomift  knows,  that  each  individual  animal  is  a 
fyftem  ;  and  the  fame  is  the  cafe  of  vegetables :  So  that  the  divi- 
fion  of  all  things  in  the  univerfe,  into  fyftems,  ftill  goes  on  with  re- 
fpedl  to  animals  and  vegetables  ;  and  therefore,  as  I  have  faid,  the 
univerfe  is  a  fyftem  of  iyftems  of  various  kinds. 

As 
*  Sfc  \vhr,t  I  have  f.iiil  on  this  fubjc<fl  at  the  end  of  lafl  vol. 
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As  vegetables,  and  all  things  produced  on  this  earth,  are  for  the 
life  of  animals,  fo  the  number  of  animals  muft  be  prodigious,  much 
greater  than  we  can  number ;  for  they  are  to  be  found  every  where, 
inhabiting  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  water :  And  they  are  each  of 
them  dircded  by  the  wifdom  and  goodncfs  of  God,  as  fhall  be  fliown 
in  the  fequel  of  this  work,  to  live  in  the  mod:  proper  way,  fuitcd  to 
their  nature,  and  to  that  part  of  the  earth  which  they  inhabit ;  and 
alfo  to  propagate  their  kind  and  rear  their  offspring,  fo  that  the  race 
may  be  continued,  and  nothing  be  defedive  in  the  fyftem  of  nature. 

Minerals  alfo  are  of  different  kinds,  which  are  diftinguiflied  from 
one  another  by  different  qualities. 

By  the  divifion  into  genufes  and  fpcciefes,  all  things  here  below 
are  fo  arranged  and  diftributed  as  to  be  comprehenfible  by  our  finite 
capacities ;  and  in  this  way  we  can  comprehend  and  diflinguifli, 
from  one  another,  the  three  kingdoms,  as  they  are  called,  of  this 
earth,  the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral,  and  the  feveral 
fpeciefes  under  thefe. 

Thus,  I  think,  I  have  (hown,  that  there  is  a  wonderful  number 
of  fyftems  on  this  our  earth  ;  Jirjl^  the  fyftems  of  individuals,  of 
number  incomprehenfible  by  us ;  idly^  the  fyftems  of  the  loweft 
fpeciefes  comprehending  thofe  individuals;  3-^//,  the  genufes  com- 
prehending thofe  low^eft  fpeciefes ;  and,  lajlly^  the  higher  genufes 
comprehending  the  lower;  and  fo  rifmg  above  one  another,  till 
they  come  to  the  higheft  genufes,  that  is  the  Categories^  or  Umverfcils 
as  they  may  be  called  :  So  that  here  we  have  fyftems  rifing  above 
one  another,  and  fo  connedled,  that  the  fame  fyftem  is  a  genus 
with  refpedt  to  thofe  below  it,  and  a  fpecies  with  refped  to  thofe 
above  it. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  higheft  genufcs  comprehend  not  only  the  things  of  this 
earth  but  all  things  in  nature.  If,  therefore,  they  could  not  be  re- 
duced to  number,  the  fyflem  of  the  univerfe  would  be  infinite,  and 
therefore,  as  Ihave  Ihown*,  truly  no  fyftem  at  all;  for  there  can  be 
no  fyftem  without  thofe  bounds  and  limits  which  are  given  it  by 
number ;  which,  therefore,  was  held  by  the  Pythagoreans  to  be  ef- 
fential  in  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  as  giving  it  both  order  and  ar- 
rangment,  together  with  bounds  and  limits.  The  difcovcry,  there- 
fore, of  the  dod:rine  of  the  Categories,  which  was  made  in  the 
fcliool  of  Pythagoras,  befides  the  other  praifo  that  I  have  beftovved 
upon  it,  may  be  faid  to  have  made  a  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  which 
was  not  known  before. 

All  thefe  feveral  genufes  and  fpecieks,  contained  in  the  Categories, 
and  even  the  ("ategories  themfcives,  end  in  one^  I  mean  the  Supreme 
Being,  who  contains  them  all. 

And  here  we  may  obferve  the  tendency  of  nature  in  its  progrefs 
to  the  one.  The  individuals  are  reduced  to  one  in  the  loweft  Ipe- 
citfcs  :  The  fpeciefes  go  to  a  greater  otie^  the  getius  :  The  genus  to 
a  greater  one  ftill ;  that  is  to  a  higher  genus  of  which  it  is  but  a 
fpecies :  And  fo  on  from  genus  to  genus  till  the  progrefs  ends  in 
the  Categories,  and  they  in  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Author  oi  all 
things  in  the  univerfe.  It,  therefore,  appears  that  Plato  has  very 
well  defined  a  general  idea,  fuch  as  a  ipecies  or  a  genus,  to  be  otic 
in  the  many;  the  more  general  the  idea,  the  greater  the  number  of 
the  many  in  it,  and  the  more  comprelienfive  the  one  of  that  many,  till 
at  laft  we  come  to  the  one  not  in  the  many  only,  but  //;  a// :  From 
which  we  may  fee  the  truth  before  noticed  of  that  dodrine  of  antient 
philofophy,  that  all  things  in  nature  are  the  one  in  the  many  and  the 
vinny  in  one  "[". 

It 
*  Page  7(j.  f  Page  45. 
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It  may  be  further  obferverl  on  this  lubjcdl,  that  the  tcndencv  of 
our  mimls,  and  the  progre's  of  our  knowledge,  is  always  from  the 
many  to  the  one;  from  the  mjiiv  individuals  to  the  fpecie/cs;  and  from 
the  fpcciefes  to  that  one  we  call  a  i^cnus;  from  that  to  di  greater 
one,  that  is  a  higher  genus;  and  fo  on  from  Kflcr  to  greater  ones,  till 
we  come  to  the  Categories ;  And  even  the  Categories,  though  ten 
in  number,  may  be  confidered  as  a  great  one ;  for  they  are  all  re- 
ducible to  fubflance  and  its  qualities  or  accidents.  From  the  Cate- 
gories we  proceed  to  the  greateft  one  of  all,  who  is  not  only  one  in 
the  many,  but,  as  1  have  faid,  one  in  all ;  fo  that  the  whole  progrefs 
of  our  knowledge  leads  us  «o  the  contemplation  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, that  is,  to  Religion.  And  here  we  may  obferve  the  goodnefs 
of  God,  who  has  formed  the  fyllem  of  man  fo  th.at,  by  the  progrefs 
of  his  intelledt  in  this  life,  he  is  naturally  led  to  the  knowledge  of 
God,  which  is  the  greateft  happinefs,  as  well  as  the  greateft  perfec- 
tion, of  his  nature. 

Before  I  quit  the  fubje^^  of  Divine  Intelligence  opevating  in  the 
things  of  this  earth,  I  muft  obferve  that  every  thing  in  it  is  perfe(f\ly 
well  fitted  to  anfwer  the  purpofe,  for  which,  by  nature,  it  is  intend- 
ed. And  this  is  particularly  obfervable  in  animals  :  For,  fuitable  to 
the  ftrudture  of  the  body  of  every  animal,  there  is  a  mind  given,  by 
which  not  only  the  individual  is  preferved,  but  the  kind  continued; 
for  no  animal  is  made  for  himfelf  alone,  but  is  more  or  Icfs  con- 
neded  with  his  kind.  Thus,  in  every  fpecies,  the  male  and  female 
are  made  for  one  another,  and  not  only  copulate  for  the  propaga- 
tion, hut,  in  very  many  Ipeciefes,  join  their  care  in  rearing  the  ofF- 
fpring.  In  other  fpeciefes  the  animals  herd  together  ;  and  in  fome 
of  ihem  it  is  found  neceflary  that  they  fhould  not  only  live  together 
In  herds,  but  in  a  fociety  that  may  properly  enough  be  called  poli- 
c:l,  fiich  as  the  bees  and  ants. 
^  Thus 
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Thus  it  appears,  that  in  every  fpecies  of  animals  there  is  a  fyfleni, 
not  only  of  the  individual  but  of  the  kind,  by  which  the  animals  of 
that  fpecies  are  more  or  lefs  connedled  together ;  and  the  end  pro- 
pofed  by  that  fyftem  is  the  prefervation  both  of  the  individual  and 
the  kind.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  we  find  that  feme  fpeciefcs  are 
connefted  together  fo  as  to  make  but  one  lyftem ;  which  is  the  cafe 
of  the  animals  of  prey  and  thofe  they  prey  upon:  And  all  of  every 
kind  are  infeparably  connedted  with  the  earth  and  the  other  three 
elements,  the  air,  the  water,  and  fire,  that  is  heat. 

Befides  the  common  relation  that  animals  and  vegetables  have  to 
INlother  Earth,  they  have  refemblances  to  one  another,  of  which 
we  are  daily  difcovering  more  and  morej  and  many  fubftances,  that 
were  believed  to  be  vegetables,  are  now  with  great  certainty  difco- 
vered  to  be  animals.  Thefe  come  fo  near  one  another,  and  have  iucli 
refcmblance,  that  they  may  be  faid  to  run  into  one  another  by  degrees 
hardly  perceptible.  This,  as  I  have  faid-,  is  the  cafe  of  the  coral, 
which  was  formerly  believed  to  be  a  vegetable,  but  it  is  now  fouad 
to  partake  of  the  animal  nature  j  io  that  it  is  that  kind  of  fubftance 
which,  by  the  antients,  was  called  a  Zoophite ;  for  fo  great  is  the 
union  of  the  fyftem,  that  things,  appearing  at  firft  fight  quite  diiTe- 
rcnt,  fuch  as  animals  and  vegetables,  come  as  near  as  poflible  to  one 
another,  and  fometimes  run  together  fo  as  to  make  but  one  fvftem. 

Thus,  I  think,  I  have  proved,  that  the  things  of  this  univerfe,  as 
far  as  we  know^  or  can  know  of  it,  are  moft  intimately  connected 
being  divided  into  genufes,  fpeciefes,  and  individuals,  which  are 
all  fo  many  fyftems ;  for  not  only  the  genufes  and  fpeciefes  are 
fyftems,  of  which  no  man  can  doubt,  but  every  individual,  as  I 
have  fhown  f,  is  alfo  a  fyftem.     The  univerfe,  therefore,  as  I  have 

Vol.  VI.  P  f^ij^ 
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faid,  is  compofed  of  fyftems;  and  thelc  fyftems  arc  all  lb  conneded 
together,  as  to  make  a  lyftem  of  fyftems;  for  that  fuch  is  the 
cafe,  is  evident  from  this,  that  all  things  in  the  univerfc  arc  cither 
O'jetai  or  Xv^^t^riKHToi,^  that  \%JubJlauces  or  accidents:  \Yhich  laft  we 
commonly  exprefs  by  the  word  quality ;  but  the  word  accident^  as  I 
have  elfewhere  obferved*,  expreffes  much  better  the  meaning  of  the 
Greek  word  Zu[/.fii(jr,xora.,  which  imports  that  the  accident  muft 
go  along  with  the  fubjlance^  and  cannot  exift  without  it.  Now,  as 
all  things  in  the  univerfe  are  either  Subftance  or  Accident,  and  as  ac- 
cidents, as  well  as  fubftances,  are  divided  into  fyftems,  (for  I  have 
ihown,  in  what  I  have  written  on  the  Categories  f,  that  they  are  di- 
vided into  n'lnt  clafies,  confifting  of  genufes  and  fpeciefes),  the  fyf- 
tems of  each  of  them  muft  be  as  neccffarily  conneded  together  as 
fubftances  and  accidents  are:  So  that  here  we  have  a  neceflary 
connedion  of  all  the  fyftems  of  the  univerfe  with  one  another, 
nidking  altogether  but  one  fyftem. — And  thus,  I  think,  it  is  prov- 
ed, that  the  univerfe  is  a  fyjitm  of  fxjltms^  all  conneQed  together 
by  the  moft  intimate  connedion  oi  f/ibjlcincc  and  accident;  and  that 
the  Parts  of  thefe  feveral  fyftems  muft  be  all  conneded  together 
in  the  fame  manner  as  genufes,  fpeciefes,  and  individuals  are:  So  that 
the  fvftem  of  the  univerfe,  however  many  and  various  its  parts  ai^, 
is  but  one  fyftem.  The  univerfe,  therefore,  is  both  one  and  )nanj; 
which  1  have  fhown  to  be  the  cafe,  not  only  of  the  whole  fyftem, 
but  of  every  particular  in  it  %' — So  wonderful  is  the  connexion  of 
things  in  the  univerfe* 

When  to  all  that  I  have  faid  of  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  we  add' 
another  requifite  of  a  fyftem,  That  there  fliould  be  fomething  princi- 
pal in  it,  to  which  every  thing  elfe  is  fubordinate,  and  which  is 
another  thing  that  makes  the  fyftem  one  §,  it  muft  make  the  fyftem 
tlie  moft  perfedt  that  it  is  poffiblo  to  imagine.     Now  this  principal 

thing, 
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thing,  to  which  all  things  elfc  in  the  fyftem  are  fubordinate,  Is  the 
Supreme  Being,  who,  as  I  have  flifuvn,  is  the  author  of  the  whole 
fyftem,  and  the  preferver  of  it,  and  w'lO  comprehends  in  his  nature 
the  principles  of  Intelligence  and  vitality,  without  which  there  could 
be  no  fyftem.  But  of  this  I  will  fay  no  more  here,  as  I  have  elfc- 
where  fpoken  of  it  at  great  length  *. 

If  this  be  the  cafe,  A'hat  fhall  we  fay  of  Dr  Clarke's  Demonjiration 
of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God ^  and  particularly  of  his  Intelli- 
gence, without  fliowing,  or  indeed  mentioning,  that  there  is  any 
fyftem  in  the  univerfe.  Now  it  is  by  fyftem  that  intelligence  oper- 
ates ;  nor  can  we  conceive  any  operation  of  intelligence  without 
a  fyftem  greater  or  lefler.  Neither  can  there  be,  as  I  have  fhown "]", 
beauty  without  a  fyftem;  fo  that  the  Dodlor  has  not  proved  that 
there  Is  either  Intelligence  or  beauty  in  the  univerfe. 

And  thus,  I  think,  I  have  proved  by  the  works  of  God,  that  he 
Is  a  Being  of  fupreme  intelligence  ;  for  it  Is  only  by  the  works  of 
any  being  that  he  can  be  proved  to  have  intelligence.  Now,  In  this 
way,  we  are  as  fure  that  the  Supreme  Being  has  intelligence,  and 
fupreme  intelligence,  as  that  we  have  intelligence  ourfelves ;  for  it  Is 
by  our  works  that  we  know  not  only  that  we  exift,  but  that  we  are 
intelligent  beings.  Des  Cartes,  therefore,  as  I  have  obferved  \^  has 
fo  far  reafoned  well,  when  he  has  faid,  "  I  think,"  that  Is,  I  oper- 
ate as  an  intelligent  being;  "  Therefore  I  am;"  but  he  ihould  have 
added  "  an  Intelliiicnt  beins;." 

As  the  univerfe  Is  the  moft  perfetft  fyftem  that  can  be  Imagined, 
fo  It  Is  the  moft  beautiful:  For  it  is  fyftem,  as  I  have  fliown,  that 
makes   beauty;  and   beauty  is  the  delight,   and  indeed  the  only  de- 

P  2  light, 
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jight,  of  tlie  intelligent  mind"]":  And  when  the  mind  perceives  that 
beauty  in  its  own  works,  then  it  enjoys  the  higheft  pleafurc  that 
even  beauty  can  give  it.  The  contemplation  of  beauty  is  what  is 
called  the  Beatific  Vifiou^  the  fupreme  happinefs  of  man  in  his  fu- 
ture ftate,  when  he  fhall  know  more  of  the  works  of  God  than  he 
can  do  here  below,  and  which  may  be  faid  to  have  given  pleafure  to 
God  hinifelf  when  he  faw  that  his  works  were  bcaui'iful ;  for  lb  it  is 
cxprefled  in  the  Septuagint,  not  by  the  word  good^  as  in  our  tranf- 
lation. 

And  here  I  conclude  this  book  on  the  intelligence  of  God;  in 
which  I  have  taken  occafion  to  treat  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
the  foundation  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  and  of  all  Theology,  and, 
I  may  add,  of  the  whole  fyflem  of  nature ;  for  I  think  I  have  made 
it  evident,  thas  this  dodtrine  is  not  only  the  beft  Theogony,  but  the  befl 
Cofmogony  that  can  be  imagined.  The  Second  Perfon  of  the  Tri- 
nity, or  the  Principle  of  Intelligence,  "  made,"  as  our  Scripture  tells 
us,  "  every  thing ;"  and  it  is  added,  "  that  nothing  was  made  with- 
"  out  him."  The  meaning  of  which  laft  words,  I  take  to  be,  that 
every  the  leaft  thing  in  the  univerfe  proceeds  from  intelligence: 
And  accordingly  our  Scripture  tells  us,  "  That  not  a  hair  of  our 
'■'  heads  falls  to  the  ground  without  the  will  of  God." 

*  Page  71.  and  72.  and  the  pailliges  tliere  referred  to. 
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BOOK        III. 
Of  the  Goodnefs  of  God. 


CHAP.        L 


Goodnefs  effent'ial  lo  the  Divine  Nature— Jloown  from  his  works.-— 
Of  the  Beauty  of  the  Syflem  of  the  Univerfe ; — Goodnefs yZio'M;?^ 
both  in  the  formatio7i  and prefervatio)!  of  it. 

IN  the  preceding  Book  I  have  proved,  from  the  works  of  the  Au- 
thor of  this  Univerfe,  that  he  is  a  Being  of  Supreme  Intelligence. 
It  is  a  proof  that,  I  think,  muft  convince  every  intelligent  read- 
er :  For  it  is  only  intelligence  that  can  perceive  intelligence  in  the 
works  of  any  being ;  and  I  hefitate  not  to  pronounce  a  man  void  of 
intelligence,  who  does  not  perceive  intelligence  in  the  works  of  God, 
if  he  has  formed  any  idea  of  them,  or  if  they  be  properly  laid  be- 
fore him  *. 

The  fubjed:  of  this  Book  is  to  be  the  Goodnefs  of  God,  another 
predominant  attribute  of  the  Divine  Being;  fo  predominant,  and  fo 

eflential 
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cfllntial  to  his  nature,  that  he  is  called  by  Plato  the  ra  'ayaOov.  And 
our  Saviour  has  faid,  that  God  only  is  good*  :  Of  which  the  mean- 
ing no  doubt  is,  That  he  is  eminently  good,  that  is,  he  \%  goodnefi  it- 
felf,  and  no  other  being  is  good^  but  in  fo  far  as  he  partakes,  more 
or  Icfs,  of  the  Divine  goodncls,  the  Divinity  being  the  fource  of  all 
gooJnefs. 

As  it  is  from  the  works  of  God  that  we  muR  learn  to  know  his 
attributes,  and  even  his  exiftence,  as  I  think  I  have  proved!,  I  will 
ihow  from  the  material  world,  in  which  we  live,  (by  which  only,  as 
I  have  fiud,  we  can  know  the  being  and  attributes  of  God),  that  he 
is  mod:  pcrfcdly  good  as  well  as  moft  perfeQly  intelligent  and  wife. 
And  thefe  works  i  will  confider  in  a  more  extenfive  view  than  they 
have  been  confidercd  by  thofe  that  have  v^-ritten  upon  the  fubjetft. 

That  the  works  of  God  arc  perfeiltly  beautiful,  I  have  faid  In  the 
lall  chapter  of  the  preceding  book,  by  fliowing  that  they  form  a 
mofl:  perfeil  fyftem  :  But  there  is  a  difference  betwixt  beauty  and 
goodnejs^  as  I  have  fhown  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  work  ij: ; 
where  I  have  faid,  "  That  the  beautiful  belongs  to  the  formal 
"  caufe  of  every  thing;  as  it  is  by  the  union  of  parts,  and  by  their 
"  connedlion  with  one  another,  that  every  thing  is  formed,  and  is 
"  more  or  lefs  beautiful.  But  the  good  belongs  to  the  final  caufe, 
"  being  that  for  the  fake  of  which  every  thing  is  formed,  both  by 
"  God  and  nature,  and  by  man;  fo  that  what  we  call  good  is  nothing 
"  elfc  but  that  which  makes  the  thing  proper  to  anfwer  the  end  for 
"  which  it  is  intended." — Now,  that  every  thing  in  the  fyftem  of 
the  univerfe,  is  proper  to  anfwer  the  end  for  which  it  is  intended,  is 
evident :  For  the  whole  fyftem  confifts  of  ends  propofed,  and  means 
devifed  to  execute  thefe  ends;  and,  indeed,  without  both  thefe  the 
univerfe  would  be  no  fyftem:  Whereas,  I  think,  I  have  moft  clearly 

proved 
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proved  that  it  is  a  fyftem ;  nor  could  we  othcrwife  conceive  it  to  be  the 
work  of  intelligence,  far  lels  of  that  perfedt  intelligence  which  1  have 
fliovvn  has  produced  it.  This  difference,  betwixt  the  good  and  the 
beautiful^  I  have  illuftrated  by  examples  both  from  the  works  of  na- 
ture and  thofe  of  man  *.  The  goodnefs,  therefore,  of  God  I  hold 
to  be  infeparably  connefted  with  his  prime  attribute  of  intelligence  j 
as  it  is  the  goodnefs  of  God  whii^h  makes  him  employ  intelligence 
both  in  the  produtSlion  of  fuch  a  fyfteni  as  the  univerfe,  and  in  the 
prefervation  of  it:  For  intelligence  mnfi:  be  fuppoled  to  aft  for  lomc 
end;  and  that  end  muil  be  the  ^oor/ produced  by  its  operation. 

The  goodnefs,  therefore,  of  God  is  fliown,  firjl^  in  the  produftiort 
of  the  univerfe,  by  which  every  thing  in  it  is  fo  formed,  adjullcd,  and 
conneifted  together  in  all  its  parts,  as  to  anfwer  the  end  for  which 
it  is  intended;  and,  idly^  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  univerfe,  which 
is  fo  carried  on,  that,  notwithftanding  the  infinite  number  of  changes 
which  we  fee  in  it,  the  end,  for  which  everything  is  intended  in  the 
original  formation,  is  anfwered,  fo  that  the  univerfe  continues  ftilL 
one  and  the  fame. 

And  here  we  may  obferve  with  what  propriety  the  goodnefs  of 
God  is  made  fo  eflential  a  part  of  his  nature,  that  he  is  denominat- 
ed by  it,  and  called  the  ro  a.ya.601.,  not  only  by  Plato,  as  I  have  faid, 
but  by  that  greateft  philofopher  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  Plotinus, 
in  his  Enneads.  And,  indeed,  without  goodnefs,  fuch  as  I  have  de- 
fcribed,  we  could  not  conceive  the  univerfe  to  be  either  produced 
or  preferved  by  Supreme  Intelligence,  which  mud  necellarily  a£l  for 
fome  end,  and  devife  means  for  accomplifliing  that  end. 

It  will  naturally  be  afked,  What  is  the  end  propofed  by  God  ia 
the  formation  and  prefervation  of  the  univerfe  ?    And  my  anfwer  is,. 

tliat 
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that  the  end  is  to  make  every  thing  as  perfedl  of  its  kind  as  it  can 
be,  and  as  fit  to  produce  the  end  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  to 
preferve  it  in  that  ftate. 

And  this  naturally  leads  to  another,  queftion,  What  makes  the  pcr- 
fedlion  of  the  beings  of  the  univcrfe?  This  queftion  can  only  be 
folved  by  confidering  the  nature  of  the  feveral  beings  in  the  univerfe, 
which,  as  I  have  faid,  muft:  be  all  perfeft  of  their  kind,  in  order  to 
make  this  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  perfeft. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.       ir. 


General  Survey  of  the  War  Id ^  ift,  The  Firmament  and  its  Luminaries : 
— The/e  exhibit  a  glorious  fpc6laclc; — arc  alfo  of  necejfary  ufe  to  us. 
— 2d,  The  Jour  Elements  of  ivbich  our  Planet  is  compofed, — 3d, 
The  Animal  Race. — Thtfe  to  be  ajterwards  conftdered. 


I  Will  begin  with  the  works  of  Nature  in  this  part  of  the  Uni- 
verle  in  which  we  Uve.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  Luminaries  in 
our  firmament,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  exhibit  to  us  a 
moft  glorious  fpedlacle,  are,  as  1  have  fhown,  of  the  grsateft  ufe, 
and  are  perfectly  fifted  to  anfwer  the  ends  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended, VIZ.  tiie  viciflitude  of  day  and  night,  the  fucceflion  of  fea- 
fons,  and  the  produdtion  of  vegetables,  by  which  all  the  animals  on 
til  is  earth  are  nourilhed. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  with  refpeft  to  our  earth,  is  tlie 
four  Elements,  the  air,  the  water,  the  fire,  and  the  earth  itfelf,  which 
arc  intended  for  the  nouriihmcnt,  the  health,  and  prefervation  of  all 
the  animals  of  this  earth,  and  of  the  vegetables  upon  which  they  lub- 
fjfl ;  and  fo  perfedlly  are  they  adapted  for  thefe  purpofes,  that  no- 
thing, more  proper  could  be  imagined. 

The  only  other  produ'flion  of  nature  on  this  earth  that  I  fhall  here 

mention  is  Minerals,  which,  as  it  is  well  known,  are  of  the  greatcft 
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ufe  to  the  firfl:  animal  on  tliis  earth,  that  is  Man  ;  and  fo  fitted  for 
his  ufe,  that  nothing  elfe  could  fupply  their  place. 

To  what  f  have  fald  concerning  the  goodnefs  of  God,  manifefled 
in  the  natural  world,  where  every  thing  appears  to  he  formed  for 
the  nourifhment  and  prefervation  of  the  moft  valual)le  beings  on  this 
earth,  I  mean  the  animals,  it  may  be  objefled,  that  there  are  fome 
things  in  our  earth,  which  fecm  to  deftroy  the  order  and  regularity 
of  things  in  it,  fuch  as  earthquakes,  inundations,  and  eruptions  of 
burning  mountains,  by  which  great  mifchief  has  been  done  in  many 
countries  and  in  different  yges  of  the  world.  But  to  this  my  anfwer 
is,  that  all  thefe  events,  extraordinary  as  they  may  appear  to  us, 
are  the  confequence  of  general  laws,  by  which  the  fyftem  of  the 
univerfe,  and  every  other  fyllem,  mufi:  be  governed,  otherwife  it 
would  not  be,  as  I  have  faid,  a  fyftem  *  All  thefe  events,  therefore, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  mull:  be  the  effeifl  of  fome  natural  and  ne- 
cefTary  caufes,  which  produce  in  one  place  the  overflowing  of  water, 
in  another  the  trembling  of  the  earth,  proceeding  from  fome  intef- 
tine  commotion  in  its  bowels;  and,  laftly,  the  eruptions  of  burn- 
ing mountains,  produced  by  fire  in  the  bowels  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  difcharges  itfelf  in  fmoke  and  flame,  and  throws  out 
from  the  mountain  that  fluid  which  is  called  lava.  That  all  thofe 
phaenomena  happen  by  chance,  no  body  will  fuppofe  who  believes 
that  this  univerfe  is  a  fyftem,  and  a  fyftem  governed  by  general 
laws ;  which,  in  fome  cafes,  make  it  neceflary  that  thofe  eflfedls 
fliould  be  produced,  as  neceflary  as  rain,  or  hail,  or  fnow,  or  the 
overflowing  of  rivers,  which  we  fee  happen  fo  often:  And  the  only- 
difference  betwixt  thefe  common  phaenomena,  and  the  other  extra- 
ordinary phaenomena  that  I  have  mentioned,  is,  that  the  firft  of  thefe 
proceed  from  caufes  which  operate  more  conftantly  than  the  other, 
and  which  therefore  we  underfland  better,  and  can  often  forefee  their 

operations; 
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operations ;  but   both  are  parts  cf  the  fyftem  of  nature  and  equally 
neceflary. 

The  next  clafs  of  Beings  to  be  confidered  Is  the  Animals  of  this 
earth,  and  which  are  the  chief  things  in  it;  as  for  the  ufe  of  ani- 
mals all  the  things  I  have  mentioned  appear  to  be  intended.  And  it 
is  tit  it  Ihould  be  fo,  as  they  are  the  only  beings  of  this  earth  that 
are  leniitive,  and  confequently  capable  of  pleaiure  or  pain,  of  happi- 
nefs  or  miiery;  which,  therefore,  muft  be  confidered  as  the  principal 
objedls  of  the  Divine  goodnefs.  And  as  that  is  the  cafe,  it  is  very 
proper  to  confider  them  by  themfelves ;  but,  before  I  fpeak  of  them, 
I  think  it  is  proper  to  fay  fomething  of  an  attribute  of  the  Divinity 
manifefled  in  his  works,  and  that  is  Prefervation,  which  is  no  lefs 
cfTential  to  his  nature  than  Production. 


0^2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.        III. 

Prefervat'ioTi,  as  ivcll  as  ProduBion^  an  cjfential  ylttribulc  of  Stiprevtt 
Jntelligencc.  — No  Annihilation  of  any  thiiig,  any  more  I  ban  Produc- 
tion out  of  nothing.  —  ^he  Univcrfe  therefore  Eternal; — but  this  only 
ivith  regard  to  the  S)flems  in  it; — the  Particulars  compofng  them  in 
a  conjlant  round  of  change. — Death  of  -inimals  and  Vegetables  only 
a  Di/folution^  not  an  Annihilation,  of  their  parts. — Proof  of  the  im- 
mortality of  Immaterial  Subfances  from  their  having  no  parts.--  uni- 
mals  and  Vegetables  onl\  eternal  by  Generation,  ~  Change  univerfal 
in  the  Material  World. — The  change  in  the  World  of  Spirits  only 
as  to  their  qualities. 

IT  belongs  to  Supreme  Intelligence  not  only  to  produce  and  form 
this  univcrfe  but  to  preferve  it.  And  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
produ£lion  of  the  univcrfe,  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God  are 
wonderful. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  there  is  nothing  annihilated  in  this  fyfteni, 
nor  indeed  have  we  io  much  as  the  idta  of  annihilation  ;  for  we  can 
no  more  conceive  a  thing  reduced  to  nothing  than  produced  out  of 
nothing.  So  far,  therefore,  I  think  the  univcrfe  mufl  be  admitted 
to  be  eternal :  But  I  hold  it  to  be  eternal  in  every  refpeft  a  parte 
ante,  as  Vv-ell  as  a  parte  pojl,  to  talk  in  the  language  of  our  modern 
philofophy ;  for,  I  think,  I  have  proved  that  it  is  an  emanation  of 
the  Supreme  Being  from  all  eternity*.  Nor,  indeed,  can  I  conceive 
that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Supreme  Being  had  produced  no- 
thing: 

*  Page  41.  and  following. 
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thing:  For  I  hold  Produdion  to  be  eflentlal  ^o  the  Divinity;  nor  can 
I  conceive  the  Divinity,  Uke  the  Gods  of  Epicurus,  doing  nothing. 

But  though  the  fyftem  be  eternal,  and  alfo  the  things  of  which  it 
confifts,  yet  thefe  things  are  not  unchangeable,  but,  fo  far  from  that, 
are  conftantly  undergoing  changes :  Nor  does  there  appeal:  to  be 
in  the  univerfe  any  thing  that  is  altogether  unchangeable,  except 
the  author  of  it,  zvith  whom  there  is  no  var'iablenefs,  neither  JJ^adow 
of  turning'^.  And  this  makes,  in  my  opinion,  the  fyftem  ftill  more 
wonderful,  that  the  fubjeds  of  which  it  confifts  are  conftantly  chang- 
ing ;  and  yet  it  is  fo  contrived  that  the  fyftem  itfelf  ftill  continues 
the  fame. 

One  of  thefe  changes  is  fo  great,  that  the  individual,  which  fuffers 
it,  is  faid  to  periJJj ;  and  I  think  not  improperly,  for  the  form  of  it  is 
loft.  Now  it  is  the  form,  not  the  matter,  which  denominates  the  fub- 
ftancc,  and  makes  it  what  it  is.  This  change,  in  our  fpecies,  is  cal- 
led death  or  dijfolution ;  and  fo,  I  think,  may  be  called  that  change  in 
every  fubftance,  by  which  the  parts  of  it  are  feparated  or  diflblved,  but 
not  annihilated,  fo  that  the  fubftance  is  no  longer  what  it  was.  In  our 
fpecies,  when  this  diffolution  happens,  our  three  minds,  the  intellec- 
tual, the  animal,  and  the  vegetable,  are  feparated  from  the  body,  fo  that 
there  is  an  end  of  the  animal  or  man;  but  the  body  remains  for  forae 
time,  fo  far,  that  it  keeps  together  and  is  not  diflblved,  retaining 
for  fome  time  that  mind  which  is  in  all  natural  bodies,  organized  or 
unorganized,  and,  therefore,  is  called  by  Ariftotle  nature^  and  by 
me  the  elemental  mind;  by  which  all  bodies  are  not  only  moved  to- 
wards one  another,  but  the  parts  of  them  cohere  and  keep  togethcrf. 
In  the  flime  manner  all  animals  die  or  are  diflblved  by  the  feparation 
of  their  animal  and  vegetable  lives  from  their  bodies  ;  and  their  bo- 
dies are  likcwife  diflblved  in  the  iame  m.mner  as  our  bodies  are  af- 
ter the  feparation  of  our  minds.     The  death  of  the  vegetable  is  of 

the 
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the  fame  kind;  and  bodies  that  we  call  inanimate  perlfli  in  the 
fame  manner,  by  the  diflblution  and  feparatlon  of  their  parts. 
But,  even  by  this  greateft  change  of  things  in  the  material  world, 
Lhcre  is  nothing  loft  or  annihilated  ;  for  the  minds  ftill  remain  and 
animate  other  bodies;  or  perhaps  the  intelledlual  mind  of  man, 
which  can  a&.  without  body,  may  not  be  again  embodied  :  Where- 
as the  other  minds  I  have  mentioned,  which  cannot  act  without  bo- 
dy, muft  animate  other  bodies;  for  othervvife,  as  they  can  only  a£l 
in  body,  they  could  not  be  faid  to  exift,  but  muft  be  confidered  as 
annihilated.  *And  even  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  of  other  things 
I  have  mentioned,  are  not  annihilated,  but  appear  again  in  fome  other 
form,  cither  as  earth  of  one  kind  or  another,  or  as  vegetables. 

From  what  I  have  faid  here,  that  there  is  no  annihilation  of  any 
thing  in  the  univerfe,  but  only  diflblution,  that  is,  a  fcparation  of 
the  parts  of  which  the  fubjedt  is  compofed,  it  is  evident  that  all  im- 
material fubftances  muft,  by  their  nature,  be  of  eternal  exiftence, 
whatever  change  in  their  qualities  they  may  undergo;  for,  as  an 
immaterial  fubftance  has  not  parts  like  body,  there  can  be  no  diflb- 
lution of  it,  and  confequently  no  extindlion  :  So  that  not  only  our 
minds,  but  every  mind  in  the  univerfe  is  necefl!arily  immortal. 

But  as  to  the  feveral  fpeciefes  of  animals  and  vegetables,  it  is  fo 
ordered,  by  the  wifdom  of  God,  that  though  the  form  of  the  parti- 
cular individual  perifties,  it  is  renewed  again  by  generation  or  re- 
production; fo  that 


genus  immortale  manet, 


Virgil.  Georgk.  Lib.  jr.  v.  2e8. 

and  a  divifion  of  things  into  genufes  and  fpeciefes,  without  which 
there  would  be  no  fyftem  in  the  univerfe,  is  continued.  And  even 
inanimate  bodies,  fuch  as  minerals,  though  they  be  diflfolved,  are 

brought 
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brought  together  again,  and  united  by  that  power  in  nature  which 
makes  things  of  the  fame  kind  unite  together  and  cohere. 

Thus,  I  think,  it  is  proved,  that  even  in  the  material  world  there 
is  nothing  loft,  though  every  thing  be  changed  more  or  lefs;  fo  that 
the  fyftem  is  continued  amidft  all  the  changes  which  particular 
things  in  it  undergo.  In  the  world  of  fpirits  there  muft  be  likewife 
changes;  for  nothing,  we  are  told,  is  unchangeable  except  God ; 
and  accordingly  we  know  that  not  only  men  fell  but  angels.  But 
this  happened  by  caufcs  which  were  neceflary ;  fo  that  it  could  not 
have  happened  otherwife,  unlefs  the  general  laws,  by  which  the 
fyftem  is  governed,  had  been,  as  fliall  be  afterwards  fhown,  altered. 

Having  faid  thus  much  of  Prefervation  as  eflential  to  the  Deity,  I 
now  proceed  to  fpeak,  as  I  propofcd,  of  the  animal  nature  in  parti- 
cular. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        IV. 


The  Animal  Nature  endowed  "with  a  Principle  of  Motion  and  Per- 
ception;— capable  of  P  leaf  lire  and  Pain,  Happinefs  and  Mifery; — 
inhabits  Organized  Body. — Firft  rank  of  Beings  Intelledlual. — Se- 
cond, Senfitive. — Third,  poffcffmg  the  Power  of  Motion;  fuch 
as  Vegetables,  and  Bodies  commonly,  though  improperly,  called 
Inanimate. —  Impoffible  to  Jet  bounds  to  the  variety  oj  Speciefes  in 
the  Univerfe,  but  by  the  impofibility  of  their  exijlence.  —  Only  one 
Being  of  perfeSl  Intelligence, — different  degrees  of  imperfe^  Lite  Hi' 
gences  ; — Man  the  lowejl  of  thefe. 


BY  Animal  the  reader  mufl:  not  fuppofe  that  I  only  mean  a  body 
which  has  in  itfelf  a  mind  that  moves  it ;  which  muft  be  the 
cafe  of  every  body  that  we  fee  moved,  not  by  any  external  caufe, 
fuch  as  the  impulfe  of  other  bodies,  but  by  an  internal  principle, 
that  can  be  nothing  elfe  but  mind,  which,  as  I  have  fhov>n,  is  the 
caufe  of  the  motion  of  all  bodies.  But,  by  animal,  I  mean  a  fub-' 
ftance  that  has  a  mind  in  it,  which  not  only  moves  it,  but  has  per- 
ceptions by  what  we  call  organs  of  fenfe,  and  confequently  appe- 
tites and  defires,  which,  as  they  are  gratified  or  not  gratified,  pro- 
duce pleafure  or  pain,  and  confequently  happinefs  or  mifery.  And 
this  mind  inhabits  the  body  which  is  organized  and  in  that  way 
prepared  for  the  perceptions  of  fenfe ;  for  I  fpeak  here  only  of  the 
animals  of  this  earth,  which  are  compofed  of  body  and  mind,  not  of 
beings  purely  fpiritual  and  without  bodies. 

The 
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The  firft  rank  of  animals  in  the  univerfe  confifts  of  intelle(ftual 
beings,  intelligence  being  the  moft  excellent  thing  in  the  univerfe, 
and  the  prime  a^'-ibute  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  without  which  even 
his  goodnefs  could  not  operate  :  So  that,  though  goodnefs  be  moft 
confpicuous  in  the  operations  of  Divinity,  yet  it  could  not  operate,^ 
nor  produce  its  effedls,  without  intelligence. 

As  the  good  is  the  end  propofed,  intelligence  muft  devlfe  me^ns 
for  accomplifliing  that  end  ;  fo  that  the  attributes  of  in'elligence  and 
goodnefs  are  neceflarily  conjoined  in  the  Divine  n.ture ;  and,  in- 
deed, even  in  the  human  nature,  there  cannot  be  goodnefs  without 
intelligence  at  iealt  in  fome  degree. 

The  next  beings,  in  the  order  of  things,  in  rank  and  dignity,  are 
ferihtive  beings,  which  have  perceptions  of'  fenfe,  but  not  intel- 
ligence. 

The  third  clafs  of  beings  is  of  thofe  which  have  neither  percep- 
tions of  fenfe  nor  intelligence,  but  only  t'ne  power  of  motion,  by 
which  fome  of  them  grow  and  are  nourifhed,  fuch  as  vegetables. 
Others  of  them  are  only  moved  from  place  to  place,  and  are  joined 
to  other  bodies,  or  feparated  from  other  bodies,  and  are  diminifhed 
by  the  feparation  of  their  parts,  or  increafed  by  the  addition  of  other 
bodies  to  them,  and  in  that  way  altered,  and  in  every  way  altered 
by  the  change  of  their  qualities.  And  this  is  the  loweft  rank  of  be- 
ings on  this  earth,  and  fuch  as  we  call  inanimate  beings,  but  which 
as  1  have  fliown,  have  a  mind  in  them  which  moves  them  and 
which,  as  the  motions  are  for  certain  purpofes,  muft  be  direded  by 
intelligence,  though  they  have  not  intelligence  of  their  own  :  For 
philofophy  teaches  us  that  mind  is  every  where  in  the  univerfe-  nor 
indeed,  can  we  conceive  any  bufinefs  of  nature  carried  on  without  it 
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unlrfs  we  maintain,  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton*,  that  body  can  move  it- 
felf,  and  even  with  intelligence. 

That  all  thefe  fpecicfes  of  things  do  exift  on  this  earth  we  are 
certain.  What  other  fpcciefes  of  things  exift  in  the  vmiverlc,  or 
may  exift  on  this  earth,  as  we  have  not  difcovered  them,  we  cannot 
tell.  But,  I  think,  it  is  certain,  what  Ariftotle  has  told  us,  and  it 
fhows  the  comprehenfive  view  tliat  he  had  of  Nature,  that  every 
thing  which  is  poflible  to  exift  does  exift  ;  and  that,  therefore,  tue 
univerfe  is,  according  to  the  philoiophy  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool, 
ry.r^u^'x.  ruv  bi^o)v^  the  complement  of  forms  ^  or  fpcciefes  of  things.  And, 
indeed,  the  univerfe  could  not  be  compleat,  and  confequently  not 
the  work  of  Supreme  Intelligence,  if  it  did  not  comprehend  what- 
ever was  poflible  to  exift,  that  is,  without  conuadidiion  to  the  na- 
ture of  things,  or  to  the  intcUigence  of  the  Supreme  Being  which 
is  an  eflcntial  part  of  the  nature  ol  things,  and  may  indeed  be  laid 
to  be  the  whole  nature  of  things. 

That  tliere  is  but  one  being  of  perfecl  intelligence,  and  he  tlie 
Supreme  Being  is  evident.  All  the  other  intelleclual  beings.  t)i^i-e- 
fore,  muft  be  more  or  lefs  inferior  to  him  ;  and  accordingly  rhere 
are  archangels,  angels,  cherubims,  feraphins,  and,  in  order  to  make 
the  fyftem  of  nature  compleat,  there  muil  be  many  ipeciefes  of  in- 
telleclual  beings  below  them,  till  we  co  r.e  down  to  man,  the  loweft 
fpecies  of  intelledual  beings  that  we  know.  But  whatever  degree 
of  intelligence  thefe  beings  may  poflefs,  they  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon with  one  another,  and  with  all  fenfitive  natures,  that  they  are 
fufccptible  of  pleafure  and  of  pain,  and  confequently  may  be  either 
hnppy  or  miferable.  The  more  perfeiSl  intelligences  are  capable  of 
greater  happinels  than  imperfcd  intelligences  :  But  I  fay  tiiey  are 
all  as  happy  as  their  natures  will  admit,  without  excepting  even  man 

in 
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in  his  natural  flate,  and  even  in  the  ftate  of  civility;  which,  to 
many  of  my  readers,  will,  I  know,  appear  a  violent  paradox.  But 
of  this  I  will  fay  a  great  deal  more  in  the  fequel  :  And  here  I  will 
conclude  the  chapter  with  obferving,  that  aniijrials,  as  well  as  every 
thing  elfe  in  the  univerfe,  are  divided  into  genufes  and  fpeciefes  ; 
and,  indeed,  without  fuch  a  divifion,  there  would  be  no  order  or  ar- 
rangement of  things  in  the  univerfe,  and  confequently  no  fyftem. 

R  2  CHAP, 
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CHAP.        V. 


Of  the  Happinefs  of  the  ylnimal  Race  in  particular: — //  o?ily  capable 
of  Happinefs  or  Mifery. — Divifon  of  Animals  into  Tntelleclual  and 
Senfitive.—Man  both  Senfitive  and  IntellcSlual. — Pleafure  thefource 
of  Happinefs. — Pleafures  of  the  Mind  greater  than  thofe  of  the 
Bo<ly: — The  fame  the  cafe  of  Pain. — The  niof  perf'eEl  Animals  mof 
Happy; — for  their  ufe  other  animals  intended:  —Yet  every  Animal 
as  Happy  as  his  nature  will  admit ;  —  otberivife  the  Univerfe  not  a 
perfect  6yflem. 


HITHERTO  I  have  fpoken  of  the  goodnefs  of  God  with  refped 
to  the  whole  fyftem  of  Creation :  But  I  am  now  to  fpeak  of 
his  goodnefs  with  refpedl  to  one  part  of  the  fyftem;  I  mean  the  ani- 
mal race,  in  the  happinefs  of  which  it  is  chiefly  manifefted. 

Happinefs  or  mifery  can  only  belong  to  the  animal  nature;  for 
it  is  animals  only  that  are  fenfitive,  that  is,  have  feelings  of  pleafure 
or  pain.  Some  of  thefe  are  fenfitive,  but  not  intelledual;  others 
are  both  fenfitive  and  intelledual :    Of  thefe  laft  is  Man. 

As  it  is  Pleafure  \vhich  makes  happinefs,  all  pleafure  muft:  arifc 
either  from  the  perceptions  of  fenfe,  or  from  the  exercife  of  intellefl:; 
that  is  either  from  body  or  from  the  intellectual  mind.  Of  thefe  two 
pleafures,  the  greateft  muft  arife  from  the  exercife  of  the  fuperior  fa- 
culty, that  is  of  intelligence.  As  to  Pain; — Epicurus  has  told  us,  that 
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the  pains  of  the  mind  are  the  greateft:  For,  fays  he,  the  mind  not  only 
ails  the  prefent,  but  the  paft  and  the  fuiure  ;  whereas  the  body  only 
ails  the  prefent.  The  pleafurcs  of  the  intelledtual  mind  mufl:  alfo 
be  greater  than  thofe  of  the  body;  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  the 
mind  not  only  enjoys  the  prefent,  but  the  part  and  the  future.  And 
the  pleafures  of  this  mind  are  lo  much  greater  than  thofe  of  the  bo- 
dy, that  a  man  may  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  mind  under  the  greaicft 
diftrefs  of  body.  Of  which  Epicurus  himfelf  was  an  example  ;  for, 
in  a  letter  of  his  to  a  friend,  he  fays,  that  while  he  was  dying  of  a 
moft  painful  difeafe,  he  was  happy  in  the  thoughts  of  the  great  dif- 
coveries  in  philofophy  which  he  had  made  *. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  moft  perfed  animals,  that  is  the  intel- 
le<Slual,  if  ihey  make  the  proper  ufe  of  their  intelled,  are  capable  of 
the  greateft  happinefs  ;  and  it  is  according  to  the  order  of  nature 
that  it  {hould  be  fo.  But  all  animals  cannot  be  equally  perfe£b  ;  for 
the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  being,  as  I  have  faid,  TAn^co^^x  tmv  'h^ui/, 
the  complement  of  J 01  vis  ^  it  was  neceflary  that  it  fhould  comprehend 
animals  of  every  kind;  and,  indeed,  the  fyftem  would  otherwife  have 
been  imperfe£t,  and  not  a  jyjlem^  as  it  is,  oj  the  whole  of  things. 
But,  though  every  animal  could  not  be  equally  happy,  not  being 
equally  perfed,  the  goodnefs  of  God  requires  that  every  animal 
fliould  enjoy  all  the  happinefs  that  his  nature  is  capable  of;  fo  that  the 
queftion  is,  Whether  that  be  not  truly  ihe  cafe  ?  And  it  appears  to 
me  that  it  is ;  for  otherwife  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  would  not 
have  been  a  perfed  fyftem,  which  we  muft  fuppofe  it  to  be,  being 
the  work  of  perfed  intelligence. 

The  principal  Beings  in  the  fyftem  are,  as  I  have  faid,  fenfitive 
and  intelledual  beings.  For  their  ufe  all  the  other  beings  are  intend- 
ed, and  accordingly  are  fo  employed.     If,  therefore,  thofe  beings 

were 
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Avere  not  as  perfe£l  of  their  kinds  as  they  could  be,  there  would  be 
fomething  irregular  and  defective  in  this  fyftem  of  the  univerfe.  Now, 
as  they,  and  they  only,  are  capable  of  pleafure,  and  confequently  of 
happinefs,  they  ought'  to  be  as  happy  as  their  nature  will  admit;  for 
the  fyftem  of  nature  would  be  defedlive  on  this  earth,  of  which 
only  I  fpeak,  if  what  is  principal  in  that  fyftem  be  not  as  perfect  as 
it  can  be :  And,  therefore,  I  think  that  the  goodnefs  of  God  is  nc- 
ceflarily  connedted  with  his  intelligence,  by  which  the  fyftem  of  the 
miiverfe  was  formed. 

And  thus,  I  think,  the  goodnefs  of  God  is  proved  a  priori ,  being 
neceflarily  connedted  with  his  intelligence.  And  what  only  remains 
to  be  confidered  is,  whether  or  not  it  cannot  likewife  be  proved  by 
fads. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.         VI. 


Inquiry  into  the  Happinefs  o/'Man. — He  was  the  lajl  of  God'' s  works^ 
and  is  an  Epitome  of  the  Creation,— proper  that  he  fhould  be  the 
Governing  Animal  on  Earth. — His  prefcnt  mi/try  no  objeilion  to  the 
perfection  of  the  Syfem  of  the  Univerfe,  he  having  changed  his 
Nature  and  fallen  from  a  more  perfeB  fate. — The  Goodnefs  of 
God  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  prefent  fate  of  Man. 


IN  the  preceding  Chapter,  I  think,  I  have  proved,  from  the  necef- 
fary  connexion  that  there  muft  be  betwixt  the  intelligence  and 
the  goodnefs  of  God,  that,  in  the  animal  fyftem,  the  intelledtual 
animals  mull  neceflarily  be  the  happieft,  if  they  make  a  proper  life 
of  their  intellecl.  In  this  Chapter  1  am  to  inquire,  whether  man, 
being  the  only  intelleftUxil  animal  on  this  earth,  be  not  the  happieft 
animal. 

Man  was  the  laft  of  God's  w-orks  in  the  formation  of  this  world, 
and  with  him  was  completed  the  great  work  of  creation,  of  which  he 
may  be  faid  to  be  an  epitome;  for,  as  I  have  fhown*,  he  contains  in 
his  little  world  every  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  world. 
As  he  is  the  only  intelligent  animal  on  this  earth,  and  the  image  of 
God,  it  was  no  doubt  lit  that  he  Ihould  be  the  governor  of  it:  And 
accordingly  God  gave  him  dominion  not  only  over  the  animals  up- 
on the  earth,  but  over  the  fowls  of  the   air  and  even  the  filh  of  the 

fea; 
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fea;  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  given  him  for  food*.  Now, 
if  fuch  an  animal,  fo  much  fuperior  to  all  the  other  animals  on  this 
earth,  were  miferable,  or  did  not  enjoy  all  the  happinefs  which  both 
his  fenfitive  and  intelledlual  natures  afford,  we  might  fay  that  there 
is  a  great  imperfection  or  defedl  in  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe, 
more  efpecially  when  we  confider  that  all  the  inferior  animals  on 
this  earth  enjoy,  as  I  (hall  afterwards  fliow,  every  pleafurc  that 
their  nature,  which  is  only  fenfitive',  is  capable  of.  In  the  civilifed 
life,  I  think,  I  have  fhown  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work,  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  men  are  more  miferable  than  the  brutes; 
and  even  in  the  natural  life  they  have  not  that  enjoyment  of  intel- 
ligence which  muft  make  the  happinefs  of  every  intelligent  creature. 
Now,  if  I  could  fuppofe  that  man  had  always  been  in  the  flate  in 
which  we  now  fee  him,  and  was  to  continue  in  tliat  ftate  to  all 
eternity,  I  fhould  think  the  objedion  to  the  goodnefs  of  God,  and  to 
the  perfection  of  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  was  unanfwerable.  But 
man  was  not  always  in  the  ftate  in  which  we  now  fee  him,  nor  came 
out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator  fuch  an  animal  as  he  now  is;  but 
has  changed  his  condition,  and  is  fallen  from  a  more  perfect  ftate. 
And  this  leads  me  to  fpeak  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  which  is  the  fource 
of  all  the  mifery  that  he  fuffers  at  prefent;  and  which,  if  rightly 
explained,  will  folve  that  grand  queftion,  not  only  in  the  hiftory  and 
philofophy  of  man,  but  in  theology,  concerning  the  Origin  of  Evil. 
I  therefore  think  it  proper  to  make  it  the  fubjedt  of  another  chapter: 
And  I  will  only  add  to  this  chapter,  that  thofe  who  judge  of  the 
goodnefs  of  God  from  the  happinefs  of  man  in  his  prefent  ftate,  judge 
very  falfely,  as  they  judge  by  the  happinefs  of  a  creature  who  is  not 
fuch  as  God  made  him,  but  fuch  as  he  has  made  himfeif  by  his  fall 
&om  the  better  ftate  in  which  he  was  created.  And  the  only  quef- 
tions   are,   imo,  Whether  or  not  the  Supreme  Being  could  have,  in 

confiftence 
*  Gcnefis,  Chap.  I. 
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confiftence  with  the  general  laws  of  nature,  prevented  that  fall  which 
has  made  man  fo  miferahle  in  his  prefent  ftate;  ido^  Whether,  in 
confiftence  with  thefe  general  laws,  man  could  have  been  more  h;!p- 
py  than  he  is  in  that  ftate.  And,  lajlly.  Whether,  in  this  prefent 
ftate,  in  which  he  is  fo  miferable,  he  is  always  to  continue  ? 


Vol.  VI.  8  CHAP. 
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CHAP.        VII. 


The  Slueliioti  of  the  Origin  of  Evil,  ftated  by  Plato  but  7iot  folved. — 
This  defeat  fupplied  by  our  Religion. — //  arofe  from  our  Pride  and 
Self-conceit. — Mofcs's  account  of  the  Fall  of  Man  Allegorical^  and 
fo  underfood  by  Jofephus. — Reminifcence,  as  maintained  by  Plato, 
agreeable  to  the  doElrine  of  an  Antecedent  State: — Such  a  State 
inferred  from  the  imperfeSlion  of  Man  in  his  Natural  State,  com- 
p.ired  with  the  Natural  State  of  other  Animals. — Ncceffary,  that 
of  a  whole  Species  with  imperfeSl  Intelle&s,  and  pojj'cjfed  of  free 
\\\\\,  fomefjould  fall. — 1  hat  the  cafe  of  Man  on  this  Earth. 


THE  firft  thing  to  be  inquired  into  in  the  folution  of  this  grand 
queftion  concerning  the  Origin  of  Evil,  is,  How  this  event,  of 
the  Fall  of  Man,  from  his  more  perfedl  ftate  into  the  flate  we  now 
fee  him  in,  happened  ?  This  is  a  queftion  which  Plato,  who  main- 
tains that  man  fell,  has  not  anfwered,  nor  attempted  to  anfwer.  And 
there,  I  think,  his  philofophy  is  fo  far  deficient :  But  this  defeft  is 
fupplied  by  our  Religion,  which  informs  us  that  it  was  not  indul- 
gence in  fenfual  pleafures  that  made  man  degenerate  into  his  prefent 
ftate,  but  pride  and  an  opinion  that  his  intelligence  was  much  fupe- 
rior  to  what  it  truly  was,  and  that  it  made  him  like  to  God,  know- 
ing good  and  evil.  This  account  of  the  Fall  is  given  by  Mofes  in 
the  way  of  allegory  or  parable,  the  moft  antient  way,  of  inftruct- 
ing  men,  and  indeed  the  only  way  in  which  fuch  a  people  as  the 
Jews,  for  v*hom  Mofes  wrote,  couid  have  been  inftruded  :    For 
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fuch  men  cannot  be  taught  by  theorems  of  fcience  and  inferences 
from  thefe,  but  by  objects  of  fenfe  and  fads  which  are  faiijiliar  to 
them.  It  was  in  thi-  way  tliat  our  Saviour  inllruded  the  Jews  by  his 
parables  ;  and  in  the  Old  Teftament  there  is  an  example  of  a  para- 
ble, which  I  think  is  the  fmeft  fable  that  ever  was  wriitcn.  It  is 
what  is  called  the  Parable  of  Jolhanr-,  the  fubjedt  of  it  is  the  meet- 
ing of  the  trees  of  the  foreft  to  chufe  a  king  :  And  the  mor^.!  of  it  is 
a  great  and  important  truth  in  politics,  That  thofe,  who  are  mof^  un- 
fit to  govern,  are  moft  defirous  of  governing ;  while  thofe,  who  are 
fittefl;  for  it,  decline  it,  knowing  how  to  employ  their  time  better  for 
the  improvement  of  their  minds  and  their  own  happinefs.  I  he  whole 
ftory,  therefore,  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  of  the  Trees  of  Life  and 
of  the  knwiedge  of  Good  and  Evil,  mud:  be  fuppofed  to  be  nothinp- 
elfe  but  an  allegorical  way  of  informing  us  that  man  fell  by  pretend- 
ing to  know  good  and  evil,  and  from  an  immortal  creature,  which  we 
mud;  fuppofe  hhn  to  have  been,  before  the  fall,  became  m.ortal.  In 
this  way  the  ftory  of  the  Fall  is  undcrftood  by  Jofephus,  wlio,  I 
think,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  undcrftand  the  books  of  Mofes  better 
than  we  do.  And,  indeed,  I  think,  it  would  be  impious,  (for  It 
would  be  a  ridicule  of  Religion),  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Trees  of  Life 
and  of  the  knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil  really  cxifted.  In  this  al- 
legory it  may  be  obferved,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dialogue 
mixed  with  the  narrative,  v^'hich  would  make  it  more  familiar  and 
more  pleafing  to  the  people  for  whom  Mofes  wrote.  This  allet^ory 
when  explained  in  the  manner  I  have  done,  gives  a  veiy  probable 
account  of  the  fall  of  man  ;  for  it  was  very  natural,  that  being  fo 
much  fuperior  to  all  the  other  animals  on  this  earth,  by  his  bein"- 
the  only  intelligent  animal,  he  fliould  fancy  himfelf  flill  more  fu- 
perior, and  believe  himfelf  to  be  nothing  Icfs  than  a  god.  Now, 
the  natural  confequence  of  fuch  a  diforder  of  his  governing 
principle,  that  is  of  his  intelligence,  was   that  he  ihould  lofe  the 
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ufe  of  it,  and  only  retain  the  capacity  of  acquiring  it:  And  tliis 
we  fee  happens  in  common  life;  for  a  man  by  fancying  liimfelf  a 
King  may  become  mad,  and  fo  lofe  the  ufe  of  intellect  altogether 
for  a  lime,  but  may  again  recover  it.  But  we  may  fuppofe  that  a 
man,  though  he  may  recover  the  ufe  of  intelle<fl:,  which  he  has  lofl: 
in  the  way  I  have  mentioned,  may  not  recover  all  the  knowledge 
he  had  before  he  loft  the  ufe  of  his  intelledl,  but  only  part  of  it,  by 
feeing  obj;£ts  which  put  him  in  mind  of  it.  And  this  I  hold  to  have 
been  the  cafe  of  our  firfl:  parents;  and  that,  therefore,  Plato  is  in 
the  right,  when  he  maintains  that  all  the  knowledge,  we  acquire  in 
this  life,  is  no  more  than  Reminifcence  of  what  we  knew  in  our  for- 
mer life  *. 

It  may  be  obferved  of  this  allegory  of  the  Fall,  that  it  fuppofey 
man  to  have  fallen  at  once,  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  But 
this  is  the  nature  of  allegory,  to  fuppofe  a  thing  done  at  once,  which 
may  have  been  many  years  a-doing.  And,  therefore,  I  underftand 
that  man  was  for  a  confiderable  time  in  that  perverfion  of  his  intcl- 
le<fl,  which  made  him  think  himfelf  a  god,  before  he  loft  the  ufe  of 
it  altogether  and  became  a  creature,  fuch  as  Ariftotle  has  defcribed 
him,  only  capable  of  intelletft  and  fcience. 

This  account  of  the  fall  of  man  is,  like  the  other  things  in  our  fa- 
cred  writings,  perfe<3:ly  agreeable  to  philofophy  and  the  religion  of 
nature  ;  and  accordingly  Plato  has  maintained,  as  I  have  faid"i",  that 
there  was  an  antecedent  ftate  of  man,  in  which  he  was  a  more  per- 
fect animal  than  he  is  at  prefent :  And,  indeed,  I  hold  it  to  be  alto- 
gether irreconcileable  with  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God,  to  fup- 
pofe that  man  came  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator  an  animal  fo  im~ 

perfeft 
*  See  p.  202.  of  Vol.  V.  of  this  work, 
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perfoft  in  his  natural  ftate  as  man  is,  more  imperfedt  of  his  kind  than 
any  other  animal  we  know;  and  1  maintain  that  he  cannot  be  brought 
to  any  degree  of  perfedlion  without  civil  fociety,  in  which,  as  Homer 
has  told  us,  he  is  the  mod  niiferable  of  all  animals  upon  this  earth. 
And  not  only  from  the  attributes  of  Q06,  which  I  have  mentioned, 
is  it  proved  that  there  muft  have  been  a  change  in  his  nature  fince 
he  was  created,  but,  1  think,  ii  is  evident  from  the  hiftory  of  man, 
compared  with  the  hiftory  of  other  animals  upon  this  earth.     For  all 
thefe  animals,  when  they  come   to  full  growth  and  the  maturity  of 
their   age,  are   as  perfect  as  by  their  natures  they  can  be:     Whereas 
man,  though  come  to  his  full  growth,  is,  in  his  natural  ftate,  with- 
out arts  and  civility,  a  moft  imperfedt  animal  of  his   kind  ;  fo   im- 
perfe(S,  that  he  cannot  be  called  an  intelligent  animal,  that  is  a  mar;. 
That   he   is   fuch   in   his   folitary  Hate   is   evident;  and  even  in  the 
herding  ftate,  though  he  uiay  praftice  fome  neccflary  arts  for  procur- 
ing his  fuftenance,  and  defending  himfelf  againft  the  injuries  of  the 
w.eather,  fuch  as  the  Qfang  Outangs  praQice*,  yet  he  cannot  be  call- 
ed  an   intelligent   animal,  any  more  than  fome  brutes,  which  herd 
together  and  provide  very  much  better  for  themfelves  all  the  necef- 
faries  of  life,  fuch  as  bees  and  ants.     Now   how  can  we  fuppofe 
that  the  nobleft  animal  upon  this  earth,  and  the  only  intelligent  ani- 
mal, fhould  have  come  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Cre*or  with  a  mind 
much  more  imperfect  than  thofe  brutes  I  have  mentioned.     I  there- 
fore hold  the  fall  of  man  to  be,  as  I  have  faid,  a  truth  of  philofophy 
as  well  as  of  religion  ;  and  that  otherwife  it  is  impoffible  to  account 
for  the  nobleft  animal  here  below  being  in  his  natural  ftate,  without 
the  culture  of  civility  and  arts,  the  moft  imperfect  of  the  animal  race 
on  this  earth. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  in  this  inquiry  is,  whether  this 
fall  of  man  was  not  neceflary,  and  could  not  have  been  prevented 

without 
*  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  26. 
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without  an  alteration  of  thefe  general  laws,  by  which  the  univerfe 
is  governed,  and  muft  be  governed,  if  it  be  a  fyilem.  And  1  fay  that 
it  was  neceflary.  And,  in  the  firlt  place,  as  man  fell  by  an  impro- 
per ufe  of  his  free  will,  that  could  not  have  been  prevented,  except 
by  depriving  him  of  that  free  will,  and  making  him  no  longer  an  in- 
telligent animal,  or,  in  other  words,  by  annihilating  him  as  an  intelli- 
gent animal:  for  u'/7/,  ox  frte  will  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  eflen- 
tial  to  intelligence ;  and  we  cannot  fuppofe  an  intelligent  animal  act- 
ing othcrwile  than  as  he  wills^  whether  he  acSls  right  or  wrong.  And 
this  is  the  difference  betwixt  a  man  or  any  other  intelligent  animal, 
and  a  brute  who  afts  by  what  is  called  luJilnB^  which  prompts 
him  to  a£l  in  fuch  or  fuch  a  way,  without  his  forming  any  opinion 
of  which  he  is  incapable,  not  being  an  intelligent  animal.  Wliere- 
as  man,  being  an  intelligent  animal,  forms  an  opinion  that  the  thing 
he  is  to  do  is  good  or  proper  to  be  done;  and  his  determination'  to 
TxCi  from  that  opinion,  is  what  is  called  tso'ill.  But,  ido,  I  fay  that 
it  was  of  neceflitv,  that  fome  of  a  whole  fpecies  of  animals,  with 
imperfedl  intellects,  fuch  as  the  intellect  of  man  was  even  in  his 
prior  ftate,  fliould  fall  into  error,  and  in  that  way  abule  their  intel- 
led  fo  much  as  to  lofe  the  ufe  of  it. — I  fay  fome  of  the  whole  fpe- 
cies, which  we  may  confider  as  very  numerous,  and  not  confined 
to  this  planet  of  ours,  but  inhabiting  other  planets ;  for  fo  confme 
one  whole  fpecies  of  animals,  fuch  as  man,  to  this  fmall  portion  of  the 
univerfe,  would  be  to  let  bounds  to  the  works  of  God,  fuch  as  we 
ought  not  to  fuppofe.  I  fay,  therefore,  that  all  men  did  not  fall 
any  more  than  all  the  angels,  but  only  fome  of  them  as  of  the  an- 
gels. Now,  I  fay  that  was  neceffary,  according  to  the  order  of  na- 
ture; for  that  fome  of  many  animals,  of  imperfect  intelleds,  fliould 
fall  into  error,  and  even  the  greateft  errors,  may  be  laid  to  be  necef- 
fary. That  fuch  a  thing  may  be,  it  is  impoflible  to  deny.  Now, 
whatever  vmy  bc^  according  to  the  general  laws  of  the  univerfe,  mu/i 
be:   For  there  is  nothing  fo/.'///7^tv//- in  the   v^-orks   of  God,  that   is, 

vfhich 
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which  may  be  or  not  he ;  and  it  is  true,  what  Ariftotle  has  maintain- 
ed, and  which  fhows  that  lie  iimft  have  had  a  mofl:  extenfive  view 
of  nature,  "  that  every  thing  pofTible  (that  is  which  dot^  not  imply 
"  a  contradiction,  and  is  not  inconfiftent  with  the  general  laws  of 
"  nature,  by  which  the  fyftem  is  governed)  does  exift,''  as  otherwife 
the  poffibillty  would  be  to  no  purpofc,  which  is  not  the  cafe  of  any  of 
the  works  of  God,  who,  as  he  does  every  thing  that  is  neceffary, 
does  nothing  that  is  unnecefTliry  or  fuperfluous  :  And,  befides,  the 
event  would  be  a  contingency,  which  might  be  or  not  be;  fuch,  as  1 
have  fald,  there  is  not  in  the  works  of  God,  nor  indeed  can  be  in 
a  fyftem  fo  perfedl  as  that  of  the  univerfe.  And,  indeed,  to  com- 
mon fenfe  it  appears  at  firft  view  incredible,  that,  of  fo  many  mil- 
lions of  creatures,  as  we  may  fuppofe,  of  imperfe£l  intelledl,  all 
fhould  make  the  proper  ufe  of  their  intelle<Sls,  and  not  fall  into  er- 
ror :  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  irreconcileable  with  the 
wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God,  to  fuppofe  that  they  'A\  fell ;  for  it 
would  be  to  fuppofe  a  whole  fpecies  of  animals  to  be  fo  termed  as 
to  be  deftined  to  be  miferable.  The  middle  way,  therefore,  betwixt 
thefe  two  extremes  appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth. 

But  It  may  be  faid,  Why  did  a  God  of  infinite  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs produce  a  race  of  animals,  of  wliom  fome  at  leaft  are  deftined 
to  be  miferable  ?  And,  I  thmk,  this  obje(9:ion  could  not  be  anfwered 
if  they  were  deftined  to  be  perpetually  miferable.  But  in  the 
fequel  of  this  work  I  will  (how,  that  they  are  not  deftined  to  be 
perpetually  miferable,  but  that  they  are  fooner  or  later  to  be  reftored 
to  their  primitive  ftate  ;  and  that  this  reftoration  is  to  begin  even 
in  this  life  :  And  this  leads  me  to  inquire  how  this  reftoration  is 
to  be  carried  on,  which  will  be  the  fubject  of  another  chapter. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.        VIII. 


MiUi  fell  to  a  State  of  mere  capacity  of  Intel' cEl  and  Science. — At 
frfl  he  was  Unfoc'ial  and  Solitary — bad  neither  lutclledt  nor  Science. 
— Infance  of  this  in  Peter  the  Wild  Boy. — Next  he  became  a  Herd- 
ing Animal  like  the  Orang  Oiitang; — had  then  fome  InfinSlive 
Arts  but  no  IntelleB,  though  he  approached  towards  it. — To  become 
IntelleSiual,  he  vnij}  enter  into  Civil  Society^  and  cultivate  Arts  and 
Sciences. — OhjeSfion,  That  the  Goodnc/s  and  Omnipotence  of  God 
might  have  either  pj-evented  Mans  Fall,  or  have  rcfored  him  at 
once  to  his  Primitive  State; — Anfwered. 


B 


EFORE  we  enter  upon  the  queftion,  how  the  reftoration  of 
Man  is  to  be  carried  on  in  this  Hfe,  we  muft  firfl:  inquire  to 
what  kind  of  animal  he  fell.  This  Ariftotle  has  told  us  in  words 
which  I  have  given  elfewhere*.  It  is  fo  compleat  a  dehnition  of  man 
in  his  natural,  that  is  his  fallen  flate,  that  upon  it  1  have  founded 
my  whole  philofophy  of  man.  But  in  order  to  underftand  it,  we 
muft  be  both  philofophers  and  Greek  fcholars:  For  we  muft  know  that 
\oyiv.ov  does  not  denote  an  intelligent  being,  but  a  being  that  has  the 
comparative  faculty,  which  all  the  better  kind  of  brutes  poflefs; 
and  we  muft  be  able  to  diftinguifli  betwi.xt  Noyj  and  iitiffrn^^n^  and 
to  know  that  N-yj  denotes  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  we 
form  ideas  ;  whereas  B7rt(r7>;<jri  denotes  that  faculty  by  which  we 
compare  our  ideas,  and  form  of  them  proportions  and  fcience. 

While 
•  Vol.  IV.  Book  I.  Chap.  I. 
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While  man  was  in  this  ftate,  having  only  the  capacity  of  intelleft 
and  fcience,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  folitary  and  unfocial  animal, 
iuch  as  the  wild  beafts  are.  And  this  is  likewife  proved  from  fad  and 
obfervation:  For  the  favage  or  wild  men,  that  have  been  lately  tlifco- 
vered,  when  firft  difcovered,  ran  away  from  man  *.  So  that,  in  his 
firil  ftatc  after  his  fall,  man  is  an  animal  perfectly  folitary  and  unfo- 
cial. That  man,  in  this  ftate,  has  not  intelled,  and  much  lefs  fci- 
ence, is  proved  by  a  fa<ft  that  has  been  difcovered  in  this  age  ;  and 
it  is,  I  think,  a  very  curious  and  important  fadt  of  natural  hifto- 
ry,  as  it  relates  to  the  hiftory  of  man  ;  I  mean  the  ft;ory  of  Peter 
the  Wild  Boy,  of  whom  1  have  given  an  account  in  a  former  volumef. 

The  next  ftep,  in  his  progrefs  in  this  life  from  the  folitary  animal, 
was  to  become  a  herding  animal.  But  neither  will  herding  make 
man  intelligen;.  And  this  too  is  proved  by  a  fa£t  that  has  been  difco- 
vered in  this  age,  and  v/hich,  I  think,  is  likewife  a  very  curious  and 
important  fad:  It  is  the  cafe  of  the  Orang  Outangs  ±,  who  live  ia 
the  herding  ftate  ;  and  though,  from  an  inftind:  natural  to  all  ani- 
mals, they  pratlice  fome  things  necelTary  for  their  prefervation,  fuch 
as  making  huts  of  branches  of  trees  to  preferve  tliem  from  the  in- 
juries of  the  weather,  and  arming  thcmfelves  with  fticks  to  defend 
their  perfons,  yet  they  have  not  what  can  be  called  intelligence;  though 
they  have  carried  the  capacity  for  it  fo  far  as  to  give  marks  of  it, 
fuch  as  a  fenfe  of  what  is  beautiful,  graceful,  and  becoming;  which, 
as  1  have  fhown  elfewhere,  neceflarily  accompanies  intelle£l:§,  and 
even  the  faculty  of  acquiring  it,  as  appears  from  the  cafe  of  the 
Orang  Outang.  What  then  was  man  to  do,  in  order  to  recover  (in  fomc 
degree  at  leaft  in  this  life)  the  ufe  of  intelligence;  for  it  would  be  in- 
confiftent  with  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God,  that  he  fhould  for 
evi  •  continue  in  the  ftate  of  mere   capacity  of  intelled,  or  that  ia 

YoL,  VI.  T  thic 
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this  life,  or  in  any  other  life  he  fliall  afterwards  be  in,  he  ftiould 
not  be  enabled  to  make  fome  progrefs,  more  or  lefs,  towards  a  re- 
covery from  his  fallen  ftate.  For  that  purpofe,  as  I  have  faid, 
neither  the  folitary  (late  nor  the  herding  is  fufBcient.  Now,  the 
only  other  ftate,  in  which  man  lives  in  this  life,  is  the  civilifed:  And 
that  ftate,  I  fay,  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  giving  him  the  ufe  of 
intelledt,  and  enabling  him  to  make  fome  progrefs  towards  a  re- 
covery from  his  fallen  ftate  ;  for  it  is  in  that  ftate  only,  that  he  can 
recover  the  ufe  of  intellecl,  wliich  he  has  loft,  and  improve  it  by 
the  cultivation  of  arts  and  fciences.  The  faculty  of  intellect,  which 
only  remained  with  him  after  his  fall,  is  a  latent  quality  in  him, 
which  can  only  be  produced  by  degrees;  and  it  is  only  civil  fociety, 
and  the  clofe  intcrcourfe  of  men  with  one  another  in  that  fociety, 
that  bring  forth  this  latent  quality  by  giving  him  occafion  to  ex- 
ercife  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  latent  faculties  in  our  natures 
are  produced,  fuch  as  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  of  mufic,  and,  I  may  add, 
of  every  other  art  and  fcience,  which  all  belong  to  our  nature,  but 
are  only  exerted  by  ufe  and  pradice  in  civil  fociety. 

It  may  be  objedled  to  what  I  have  faid  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  of 
liis  reftoration  from  his  fallen  ftate  by  the  means  of  civil  fociety.  That, 
as  God  is  perfe£lly  good  and  at  the  fame  time  omnipotent,  he 
mieht  have  exercifed  his  power  to  prevent  the  fall  of  man,  or,  after 
he  had  fallen,  to  reftore  him  immediately  and  diredly  to  his  primi- 
tive ftate,  without  the  flow  procefs  of  that  reftoration  by  the  means 
of  civ:  i  fociety. 

To  this  I  anfwer,  that  as  the  univerfe  is  a  fyftem,  it  muft  be  go- 
verned by  general  laws,  otherwife  it  would  be  no  fyftem*.  Now, 
thofe  laws  are  what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature^  which  arife  from  the 
nature  of  things ;  and  as  God  is  the  author  of  nature,  fo  that  the 
nature  of  things  is  part  of  his  nature,  he  could  not  have  altered  the 

nature 
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nature  of  things,  without  ahering  his  own  nature ;  which,  it  is 
admitted  by  all  Theologifts,  he  cannot  do.  He  cannot,  there- 
fore, make  trulh  falfihood^  nor  two  contrary  propofitions  to  be  both 
true.  As  to  his  preventing  the  fall  of  man  by  an  aift  of  om- 
nipotence, that  could  only  be  by  taking  from  him  the  ufe  of 
his  free-ivill,  which  would  in  effecft  have  been  annihilating  him 
as  an  intelle£lual  creature  *.  Now,  I  think,  I  have  fhown  f , 
that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  annihilation  of  the  works  of  God, 
nor,  indeed,  of  the  works  of  men,  however  they  may  change 
their  form.  And  as  to  man's  reftoration  from  his  fallen  ftate 
and  the  recovery  of  his  intelled:  otherwife  than  by  the  intercourfe 
of  men  in  civil  fociety,  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  things  if  thefe  had  been  accomplifhed  by  the  exertion  of  omnipo- 
tence. The  truth,  therefore,  is,  that  the  wifdom  and  goodneis  of 
God,  which,  as  I  have  fhown,  are  infeparably  conneded,  have  fo 
formed  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  that  every  thing  goes  on  in  the  mod 
regular  manner  according  to  general  laws:  And  yet  the  goodnefs  of 
God  is  every  where  manifefted  in  the  fyftem j  fo  that  what  evil  is  in 
it,  arifes  neceffarily  from  the  nature  of  things,  is  not  of  long  conti- 
nuance, and  is  produftive  of  good.  This  is  the  cafe  of  the  pains 
that  man  fufters  in  this  life,  which  are  neceflary,  and  at  the  fame 
time  productive  of  the  grcateft  good,  as  they  tend  to  his  reftoratioa 
to  the  ftate  from  which  he  has  fallen. 

*  See  p.  141.  t  Chap.  III.  of  this  Book. 
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C     II     A     P.         IX. 


Of  Civil  Society  and  its  eff'e&s.—Seufi.itious  and  the  Confcioufnefs  of  tbcm^ 
neceffary  for  p7-epa*in^  us  for  Civil  Society  ; — Confcioufnefs  denied 
to  the  Brute. — A  Herding  State  neceffarily  prior  to  Civil  Society. 
— Our  progrefs  from  fucb  a  State^  or  from  a  fm^le  Family^  to  a 
Political  State. — Inflance  of  fuch  a  progrefs  in  the  fewiflj  Nation^ 
and  in  the  Nations  of  North  America.  — The  improvement  of  the 
Human  IntelleH  by  the  clofe  intercourfe  produced  by  Civil  Society  : 
—  This  intercourfe  carried  on  by  Language^  the  firjl  and  mofl  diffi- 
cult of  Human  inventions: — Language  compared  with  the  Analyjis 
oj  Speech  into  its  Elemental  Sounds,  .and  ivtlh  the  invention  of  the 
Writing  Art. — Language,  the  Author  fuppofes,  partly  revealed  and 
partly  invented: — Its  progrefs  from  Inarticulate  Cries  to  a  perfedl 
Language  fuch  as  the  Greek  or  Shanfcrit. 


IN  this  Chapter  1  am  to  treat  of  Civil  Society,  and  to  fliow  how 
it  has  given  man  the  ufe  of  intelled,  and  is  the  fource  of  all  the 
arts  and  fciences  by  which  his  intellect  is  cultivated  and  improved. 

But  fome  things  are  neceflary  in  order  to  prepare  man  for  the  ci- 
vilifed  life  and  for  the  invention  and  cultivation  of  arts  and  fciences. 
And  there  are  two  things  mentioned  by  me  in  the  beginning  of  this 
volume  *,  which  we  have  from  nature,  and  which  arc,  as  I  have 
there  faid,  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge  in  this  ftate  of  our 
exiftence.     The  firft  is  our  SenTations,  proceeding  from  the  adions 
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or  impreflions  of  bodies  upon  our  organs  of  fenfe;  from  which  arife 
the  perceptions  of  thofe  bodies:  And  this  is  the  firft  operation  of  our 
minds  in  this  life.  The  next  operation  is,  the  Confcioufnefs  of  thefe 
perceptions.  From  thefe  two  fources,  as  I  have  faid,  is  derived 
all  our  knowledge  in  this  life,  even  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
exiftence.  It  is  by  this  faculty  of  confcioufnefs,  as  I  have  faid  in 
the  paflage  above  quoted*,  that  we  are  diftinguiflied  effentially  from 
the  brute:  Tor  the  brute,  though  he  have  perceptions  of  fcnfe  as  well 
as  we,  has  not  the  confcioufnefs  of  thefe  perceptions  ;  and  therefore 
he  has  no  knowledge,  not  even  the  knowledge  of  his  own  exiftence. 
It  is  from  the  confcioufnefs  which  we  have  of  the  perceptions  of  fenfe 
that  we  form  our  ideas  ;  and  from  our  ideas,  it  is  well  known  that 
all  arts  and  fciences  are  derived.  But  of  ideas,  though  I  have  faid 
a  good  deal  elfewhere,  I  will  fay  fomething  more  in  a  fubfequent 
chapter. 

Having  prcmifed  thus  much  concerning  what  is  nccefTary  to  pre- 
pare man  for  his  improvement  in  civil  fociety,  I  come  now  to  in- 
quire how  civil  fociety  began,  and  in  what  ftate  men  were  before 
they  formed  that  connexion  with  one  another  which  civil  fociety  pro- 
duces. And  I  fay  that  they  muft  have  been  in  the  herding  ftate:  For 
we  cannot  fuppofe  that  men,  difperfed  in  a  country,  (hould  have  all 
at  once  met  and  aftembled  together  to  form  fuch  an  union  as  that  of 
civil  fociety;  but  it  was  moft  natural,  and,  indeed,  I  think,  necef- 
fary,  that  they  fhould  firft  be  aflembled  in  herds,  and,  having  thus 
become  acquainted  with  one  another,  Ihould  agree  to  form  a  clofler 
union ;  I  mean  that  of  civil  fociety.  A  fociety  thus  conftituted 
may  have  been  at  firft  pretty  numerous,  if  we  fuppofe  that  the 
whole  herd  at  once  agreed  to  form  a  fociety.  But  we  may  fuppofe 
that  only  lome  of  them  agreed  to  that;  and  that  only  one  man  with 
a  female  or  two,  and  fome  children,  may  have  feparated  from  the 
reft,  and  formed  a  fmall  fcciety  by  themlelvea.     And  in  this  way  I 

account 
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account  for  civil  fociety  being  formed  not  only  from  herds  at  once, 
but  from  families,  which  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  feparated  from 
the  herd  before  it  was  formed  into  a  fociety,  and  even  from  the 
fociety  after  it  was  formed,  for  certain  reafons,  But  after  thefe  fa- 
milies had  feparated  from  the  herd  or  fociety,  they  would  find  it 
neccfliiry,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  aflbciate  with  other  families,  and 
fo  form  a  political  fociety.  This  aflbciation  we  muft  fuppofe  to 
have  been  at  firll  of  few  families  :  And  accordingly  the  Indian  na- 
tions of  North  America  confifted  originally  of  no  more  than  three 
families,  which  are  yet  preferved  among  them  diftindl  *  ;  and 
there  is  one  very  remarkable  family,  of  which  we  have  a  moft  au- 
thentic record,  I  mean  the  family  of  Jacob,  which  continued  by  it- 
felf,  without  incorporating  with  any  other  family,  till  it  became  a 
great  and  powerful  nation. 

Civil  fociety  being  thus  conftituted,  we  are  next  to  inquire  how 
it  produces  the  improvement  of  the  human  intelledl,  and  I  may  fay 
the  acquifition  of  it.  1  have  already  faid  that  it  is  by  the  clofe  in- 
tercourfe  of  men  in  that  fociety,  that  the  improvements  of  our  in- 
telledt  are  produced.  But  how  is  this  intercourfe  to  be  carried  on  ? 
And  I  fay  that  can  only  be  by  the  ufe  of  language;  for  it  would  not 
be  fufficient  to  ufe  only  figns  and  geftures  and  inarticulate  cries, 
fuch  as  the  beavers  ufe  t  in  carrying  on  their  bufinefs.  But  for  that 
communication  of  men  with  one  another,  which  is  neceffary  in  or- 
der to  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  political  fociety,  and  confequently  to 
produce  arts  and  fciences,  there  muft  be  the  ufe  of  fpeech;  and  it  is 
for  want  of  that  faculty  that  the  Orang  Outangs  have  no  polity  or 
government  among  them,  nor  any  arts  or  fciences.  Language,  there- 
fore is  the  foundation  of  all  the  improvement  we  can  make  of  our 
mind  in  this  life:    And  it  muft  have  been  invented  before  any 

other 

*  Vol.  I.  of  Origin  of  Language,  p.  365.  zd  ctition. 

I  See  Vol.  III.  p.  53. 
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other  art.  This  I  have  maintained  in  feveral  pafllages  of  this  work. 
But,  with  refped  to  the  invention  of  it,  I  think,  there  is  a  diftindion 
to  be  made  betwixt  articulate  founds,  that  is  the  materials  of  which 
language  is  compofed,  and  the  art  by  which  they  are  fo  put  together 
in  words  and  fentences  as  to  make  fpeech  and  to  convey  to  the  hearers 
our  ideas. 

The  more  I  confider  language,  the  more  I  am  convinced,  that, 
though  it  be  the  moft  common  art  amongft  men,  and  of  much  more 
general  ufe  than  any  other  art,  it  is  the  moft  wonderful  art  pra£tif- 
ed  by  men ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  that  every  man,  who  confiders  lan- 
guage as  a  philofopher,  will  agree  with  me.  At  the  fame  time,  it  muft 
have  been  invented,  as  I  have  faid,  in  the  firft  age  of  civil  fociety,  and 
before  any  other  art.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  man,  I  am  convinced,  as  I 
have  faid  in  fundry  pafTages  of  this  work,  that  it  could  not  have  been 
invented  without  fome  fupernatural  afli fiance.  What  diftinguifhes 
language  from  every  other  art  invented  by  man  is,  that  in  other  arts 
nature  furnifhes  the  materials  of  the  art,  fuch  as  wood,  ftone,  me- 
tals, minerals,  and  colours,  which  are  the  materials  of  painting : 
Whereas  of  language  we  may  be  faid  to  create  the  materials;  for 
we  form  the  articulate  founds  of  which  it  is  made.  That  thefe  muft 
have  been  at  firft  of  moft  difficult  formation,  muft  be  evident  to 
every  man  who  confiders  that  language  is  neceffarily  formed  from 
animal  cries ;  for  man  was  an  animal,  before  he  had  the  ufe  of  in- 
telligence or  language.  Now,  let  us  confider  the  nature  of  animal 
cries,  and  how  different  they  are  from  language  or  fpeech.  An 
animal  cry,  while  it  lafts,  goes  on  in  a  continual  flow,  and  is  oi;ly 
diftinguifhed  by  loud  or  low,  quick  or  JloWy  long  or  Jhort,  acute  or 
grave  i  and  all  thefe  diftindions  are  in  the  found  of  language.  But 
there  is  this  great  difference  betwixt  language  and  animal  cries 
(in  which  difference  the  effence  of  language  confifts),  that  langujge 
inftead    of  going   on   without  any   break    or   divifion   into   parts, 

as 
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as  animal  cries  go  on  in  what  I  call  a  conftant  flow,  with  thofe 
ilifFerences  which  I  have  mentioned,  is  broken  and  divided  into 
founds,  fo  different  from  one  another  that  they  cannot  be  called  the 
fame  founds.  Now,  this  difference  is  produced  in  the  moft  natural 
way,  by  the  various  organs  of  pronounciation,  which  are  employed 
to  produce  them.  Thefe  organs  are,  ly?,  the  wind-pipe  or  larynx,  by 
which  the  breath  from  the  lungs  is  conveyed  into  the  mouth :  idly, 
The  feveral  organs  of  the  mouth,  fuch  as  the  tongue,  the  palate,  the 
lips,  and  the  teeth;  all  which  form,  of  that  breath,  articulate  founds, 
fo  various  and  fo  different  from  one  another,  and  yet  united  in 
a  moft  wonderful  manner  fo  as  to  produce  fpeech.  Some  of  thefe 
articulate  founds  are  produced  by  the  pofition  only  of  the  organs^ 
of  fpeech  ;  and  this  is  the  cafe  of  thofe  founds  we  call  vowels,  which 
are  produced  by  certain  pofuions  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth  while 
the  breath  is  palFmg  throw  it:  While  others,  called  couforiants^  are 
produced  by  certain  actions  of  thefe  organs,  particularly  of  the  pa- 
late, the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the  teeth.  Of  this  wonderful  com- 
pofition  we  may  judge,  by  the  difficulty  there  muft  have  been  in  re- 
folving  all  that  variety  of  founds,  fo  mixed  together,  into  the  ele- 
mental founds  of  which  they  are  compofed,  that  is  the  alphabet. 
This  analyfis  was  firft  made  in  Egypt,  the  parent  country  of  all  arts*; 
and,  though  it  be  the  firft  thing  our  children  are  taught,  yet  I  think 
it  was  a  very  great  work  of  art,  without  which  there  could  have 
been  no  fcience  of  language,  nor  of  another  moft  wonderful  art;  I 
mean  the  writing  art,  which,  Plato  tells  us,  was  likewife  invented  in 
Egypt.  And,  indeed,  it  very  naturally  followed  the  difcovery  of  the 
elemental  founds  of  which  language  is  compofed  ;  for  the  writing 
art  is  nothing  elfe  but  putting  together,  upon  paper  or  any  other 
fubftance  fit  for  that  purpofe,  certain  marks  or  figns  for  thofe  ele- 
mental founds,  which,  being  fo  put  together  in  different  ways,  make 
fyllables  and  of  them  words.     This  too  is  a  very  wonderful  art;  as 

it 
•  Vol.  IV.  p.  267. 
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It  makes  founds  vifible,  and  fpcaks,  as  it  were,  to  the  eyes.     It  is 

alfo  of  the  greateft  ufe,  as  it  gives  a  fixednefs  and  permanency  to 

fpeech,  which,  by  its  nature,  is  voluble  and  tranfitory,  (for,  as  the 

poet  fays, 

Semel  emifTum  volat  incvocabile  verbum.) 

and  in  that  way  preferves  arts  and  fciences  for  many  generations, 
and  tranfmits  them  from  the  mod  dlftant  countries  and  moll  an- 
tient  times ;  by  which  means  the  moft  valuable  learning  we  enjoy, 
that  is  tlie  antient  learning,  has  been  prefervcd  to  us.  So  won- 
derful an  art  could  not  have  been,  any  more  than  language,  in- 
vented at  once:  And,  accordingly,  there  was  a  progrcfs  in  it 
which  we  know,  from  the  picture-writing,  which  was  pradtifed  by 
the  Mexicans  in  South  America  when  they  were  firft  dilcovered,  to 
the  fymbolical  or  hieroglyphical  writing,  which  was  the  firfl:  writing 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  is  at  this  day  uled  by  the  Chinefe. 
But  though  it  be  fo  wonderful  an  art,  it  is  the  art  which,  next  to 
language,  is  of  moft  general  ufc:  And  it  is  the  firft  art  that  our  chil- 
dren are  taught;  for  they  learn  to  write,  even  before  they  are  taught 
the  art  of  language,  and  when  they  have  acquired  by  uie  the  prac- 
tice of  it  only*.  But  to  return  to  language. — That  all  thofe  different 
founds,  of  which  language  is  compofed,  fo  many,  fo  various,  and  fo 
mixed  together,  produced  by  thoie  hidden  organs  of  the  mouth  that  I 
have  mentioned,  (the  operations  of  whicli  are  not  io  obvious,  and  arc 
much  more  delicate  and  nice  than  thofe  of  our  other  organs,  fuch  as 
our  legs  or  our  arms),  lliould  have  liecn  invented  without  fupernatural 
afliftance,  in  the  firft  and  rudeft  ag>.s  of  civil  fociety,  and  before  any 
fjther  art  was  invented,  appears  to  me,  as  1  have  faid,  abfolutely  incredi- 
ble f;  and  I  am  perfuaded  it  will  appear  fo  to  all  my  readers,  when  they 
confider  how  language  is  at  firft  learned  by  us  in  our  prefent  ftate, 
Vol.  VI.  U  that 

*  Who  would  defire  to  know  more  of  this  wonderful  art  of  vriting,  may  read  wi.it 
I  have  written  in  Vol   IV.  p   26.  a.  d  roli.i.\'i.,«; 

t  That  fupfrnatural  affillancf,  I  have  ellewhcre  faid,  was  given  to  the  Egyptians 
by  their  Daemon  Km^s,  Ibid.  p.   16^. 
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that  is  by  imitation  and  habit.  But  the  men  who  firft  fpoke  could 
not  learn  It  in  that  way  ;  for  they  were  exadlly  in  the  cafe  of  our 
deaf  and  dumb  men,  who  cannot  learn  by  imitation,  and  thci-efore 
muft  be  taught.  Now,  how  difficult  and  how  laborious  a  tafk  that 
is,  I  myfelf  can  witnefs,  from  the  converfations  I  had  with  the  Abbe 
de  I'Epee  in  France,  who  taught  dumb  men  to  fpeak,  and  from 
what  I  myfelf  faw  of  the  operations  of  Mr  Braidwood  here  in  Scot- 
land upon  his  dumb  fcholars :  For  he  laid  hold  of  their  mouths  and 
chins,  and  in  that  way  made  them  move  the  organs  properly  for 
pronounciation  ;  and  as  to  the  interior  organs,  fuch  as  the  tongue 
and  the  palate,  he  fliowed  them,  by  opening  his  own  mouth  and 
making  them  open  theirs,  how  to  ufc  thcfe  organs  in  pronouncia- 
tion. It  is  this  difficulty  of  forming  the  materials,  that  is  articulate 
founds,  of  which  language  is  compofed,  that  has  convinced  me  that 
it  could  not  have  been  invented  without  fupcrnatural  affiftance. 

But  though  I  think  it  impoffible  that  the  fuft  men  who  fpoke 
could,  any  more  than  dumb  men,  have  taught  themfelves  to  articu- 
late, I  am  of  opinion,  that  after  they  had  learned,  by  fupcrnatural 
affiftance,  to  form  articulate  founds,  they  might,  by  their  own  na- 
tural lagacity,  of  thefe  articulate  founds  form  fpeech :  But  even  this 
I  hold  to  have  been  the  greatefl:  effort  of  the  inventive  genius  of  man 
that  he  ever  made. 

Of  this  we  may  judge  by  confiderlng  the  nature  of  a  language 
formed  and  compleat,  fuch  as  the  Greek.  In  fuch  a  language,  all 
ideas,  that  man  can  form,  of  what  he  perceives  in  the  heavens  above, 
in  the  earth  below,  in  the  fea  or  waters  of  any  kind,  muft  be  ex- 
prcfled  with  all  their  qualities,  accidents,  relations,  and  connedions 
with  one  another,  alio  things  immaterial  as  far  as  we  can  com- 
prehend them,  and  likewife  the  adtions  and  operations  of  things 
both  material  and  immaterial:    Aad  not  only  muft  we  exprefs  by 

words 
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words  all  the  things  I  have  mentioned,  exifting  in  nature,  but  we 
muft  exprefs  likewife  all  the  things  invented  by  men,  which  make  a 
kind  of  world  of  art.  And  when  words  are  invented,  denoting  fuch 
an  infinite  number  of  things,  they  muft  be  arranged  and  put  toge- 
ther in  fuch  a  way  as  to  form  fpeech,  and  to  convey  the  meaning  of 
the  fpeaker  to  his  hearers. 

How  many  words  there  are  in  a  compleat  language  of  art,  fuch 
as  the  Greek,  I  believe  no  man  knows,  as  they  never  have  been 
numbered,  and  I  believe  could  hardly  be  numbered,  though  it 
is  faid  that  Varro  numbered  the  words  in  Latin,  and  made  them  to 
be  five  millions.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  fuch  a  prodigious 
number  of  words  never  could  be  comprehended  in  the  memory,  nor 
be  applied  to  ufe,  if  they  were  all  unconnected  with  one  another.  It 
was,  therefore,  of  abfolute  neceflity  that  they  fhould  be  connect- 
ed with  one  another,  fo  that  the  knowledge  of  one  fhould  lead 
to  the  knowledge  of  fcvcral  more.  This  is  done  by  the  three 
great  arts  of  language.  Derivation,  Compofition,  and  FleCtion, 
which  connect  words  together  both  in  found  and  fenfe,  and  by 
that  means  prevent  fuch  a  multiplication  of  words  as  would  make 
them  incomprehenfible  in  the  memory,  and  therefore  unfit  for  ufe. 
Of  this  we  may  judge,  if  we  were  to  fiippofe  that  every  word, 
derived,  in  a  language  of  art,  from  another,  were  to  be  exprefled 
by  a  word  quite  different  in  the  found;  and  if  the  words  compound- 
ed were  to  be  exprelTed  by  founds  quite  different  from  the  words 
which  compofe  them  ;  and  if  the  cafes  of  nouns,  and  the  tenfes  of 
verbs  expreffing  times,  numbers,  and  pcrfons,  were  all  to  be  expref- 
led by  words  having  no  connection  with  one  another: — And  as  the 
verb  expreffes  pafTion  as  well  as  aCtion,  and  therefore  has  both  an  ac- 
tive and  a  paffive  voice,  (and  in  Greek  likewife  a  middle  voice),  if 
all  the  tenfes  in  thefe  voices,  with  their  times,  perfons,  and  numbers, 
were  to  be  expreffed  in  the   fame   way,  even  the  words  denoting 

U  2  verbs 
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verbs  and  their  feveral  accidents  would  be  fo  multiplied,  that  they 
could  not  be  comprehended  in  the  memory  nor  readily  ufed. 

From  this  ufe  of  the  three  great  arts  of  language,  I  think  I  have 
fhown,  that  the  art  of  language  chiefly  confifls  in  preventing  that 
multiplication  of  words  which  Vv'ould  render  the  language  uniit  for 
ufe;  and  that,  therefore,  thofe,  who  do  not  know  the  ufe  that  is  made 
of  thefe  three  arts,  do  not  know  what  the  art  of  language  is. 

In  this  great  art  of  language,  the  antient  languages,  and  particular- 
ly the  Greek,  very  much  excel  the  modern:  For  in  Englifli  we  mark 
the  cafes  of  nouns  by  particles,  or  prepofitions,  as  we  may  call  them, 
of  unpleafant  found,  and,  as  they  recur  fo  often,  fatiguing  to  the  ear, 
("uch  as  of,  to,  from,  and  by,  by  which  we  fupply  the  want  of  fledion 
in  our  nounsj  and,  in  the  tenfes  of  our  verbs,  we  fupply  the  want  of 
fledion  by  auxiliary  verbs,  fuch  as  am,  have, /hall,  or  •will,  &c. 

Of  the  three  great  arts  of  language  I  have  mentioned,  whicii 
produce  fo  many  new  words  deduced  from  old  words,  the  mod 
fruitful  in  that  production  is  the  lafl  mentioned  of  the  three,  name- 
ly fledion,  of  which  the  produdion  in  the  Greek  verb  is  won- 
derful; for,  from  a  fingle  theme  of  a  Greek  verb,  without  reckon- 
ing any  of  its  derivatives  or  compounds,  there  are  produced  about 
1300  words,  as  I  have  faid  in  a  preceding  volume  of  this  work*.  This 
may  appear  at  firft  fight  incredible,  efpecially  as  it  is  produced  by 
one  only  of  the  three  great  arts  1  have  mentioned,  that  is  fledion. 
But  we  fliould  confider  that  this  one  art  produces,  in  the  verb,  all 
the  variety  of  conjugations,  voices,  and  tenfes,  1  which  lafl  are  vari- 
ed fo  much  by  the  three  numbers  and  the  three  perfons),  and,  laftly, 
by  the  variety  of  participles  and  their  numbers  and  cafes.  And  there 
is  one  variety,  befides,  in  the  Greek  verb,  that  I  have  not  yet  men- 
tioned. 

•  Vol.  IV.  p.  119. 
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tioned.  It  is  the  expreffion,  by  what  is  called  moods^  of  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  fpeaker,  whether  he  affirms  the  ihm^Jimply  and  ab/oltitc' 
ly,  or  as  dependent  upon  another  thing;  which  affirmations  arc  ex- 
prefl'ed  by  the  indicative  cxndfiibjun&ive  moods;  or  whether  he  com- 
mands it,  which  is  exprefled  by  the  imperative,  or  ijjijhei  it,  which 
is  the  exprefhon  of  the  optative.  All  thefe  varieties  are  fo  great, 
that  they  make  the  Greek  verb  the  glory  of  the  grammatical  art, 
and,  indeed,  1  think  one  of  the  greateft  inventions  of  men.  But, 
after  all  this  is  done,  there  is  one  thing  ftill  remaining  to  be  done, 
and  this  of  fucii  importance,  that  without  it  all  the  other  things  I 
have  mentioned  would  fignify  nothing.  What  I  mean  is,  that  the 
words  muft  be  fo  connedled  together  in  the  fentence,  as  to  exprefs 
what  the  Ipeaker  or  the  writer  means ;  for  without  fuch  conne(flion, 
the  words,  however  fignificant  in  themfelves,  would  convey  no 
meaning.  And  this  Lill  part  of  the  art,  called  fyntax,  compleats  the 
grammatical  art,  as  far  as  concerns  the  meaning  of  the  words  in 
fentcnces. 

Thus,  I  think,  I  have  proved,  that  the  Greek  language  is  a  won- 
derful work  of  art,  much  more  wonderful  than  it  is  commonly 
thought  to  be  ;  and  that  one  part  of  it  particularly,  I  mean  the  verb, 
is  the  glory  of  the  grammatical  art.  But  though  it  be  fo  veiy  great 
an  art,  yet  after  men  had  been  taught  to  articulate  by  more  than 
human  art,  they  might  learn  by  their  own  natural  fagacity,  though 
not  witliout  much  pains  and  trouble,  of  thole  articulate  founds  to 
make  fpeech  and  form  a  language:  And  this,  1  think,  mufl:  adually 
have  been  the  cafe;  for  as  the  Creator  is  fupremely  wife,  as  well  as 
fupreuitly  good,  he  does  every  thing  that  is  neceflary  for  the  good, 
of  his  creatures,  hut  nothing  that  is  unneceflary  or  fuperfluous. 

To  conclude  this  fubje£l  of  language — Whether  we  confidcr  it 
as  revealed  from   Heaven  or  as  invented  by  man,  or,  as  I  fuppofc, 

partly 
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partly  revealed  and  partly  invented,  it  is  certainly,  as  I  have  faid, 
the  inoft  wonderful  art  pra£lifed  by  men  :  And  of  this,  I  think,  we 
can  have  no  doubt,  when  we  confidcr  that,  by  knguage,  our  ani- 
mal cries,  which,  as  I  have  obferved,  go  on  in  one  flow,  are  divid- 
ed and  broken  into  fo  many  different  founds,  as  to  exprefs  all  the 
various  things  not  only  of  nature,  but  of  art,  fo  various  and  fo 
many,  that  I  believe  they  never  have  been  numbered.  Next,  thefc 
words  muft  be  connected  together  both  by  found  and  fcnfe,  in  fuch 
a  way  as  to  be  comprchenfible  in  the  inemory  and  readily  appre- 
hended by  the  underftanding,  fo  that  by  pra£iice  and  habit  they  may 
in  time  become  familiar  and  eafily  ufed.  And,  Inflly,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved, that  in  the  learned  languages,  fuch  as  the  Greek  and  Shanfcrit, 
(which  is  the  Greek,  or  rather  its  original  the  Egyptian,  preferved 
among  the  Bramins  in  Intlia*),  the  words  have  not  only  a  moft  va- 
rious and  beautiful  articulation,  but  they  are  adorned  both  with  me- 
lody and  rhythm  :  So  that,  in  thofe  languages,  mufic  is  joined  to 
articulate  founds ;  and  thefe  two  make  language  not  only  the  moft 
ufcful  of  all  arts,  but  a  moft  pleafant  art,  which,  while  it  conveys 
to  the  mind  all  arts  and  fciences,  at  the  fame  time  charms  the  ear. 

♦  See  Vol.  IV.  Book  III.  Chap.  IV.  and  V. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.        X. 


Language  at  firjl  Monofy  liable  ah — This  proved  by  the  cafe  of  the  Chi- 
nele  Language. — ObjeSlion  arifing  from  the  Polvfyllabical  La/iguages 
of  North  America^  an/wered. — Language  neceffary  for  the  inditu- 
ti07i  of  Civil  Society; — therefore  7nu(l  have  been  in  the  Herdutg 
StatCy  though  very  imperfeSl  — The  firf  Language  confined  to  the 
expreffiofi  of  our  Senfations  and  De fires; — afterwardi  it  was  extend- 
ed to  exprtfs  names  for  things. — Progrefs  in  this  matter ^  I  ft,  of 
Particular  names  to  form  General: — 2dly,  to  conne&  words  by  De- 
rivation, Compofition^  and  FleBion; — and,  laftly,  by  Syntax. 


I  NOW  return  to  fpeak  of  the  beginning  of  this  wonderful  Inven- 
tion, Language.  The  lirft  articulate  founds,  I  am  perluaded, 
would  be  all  monofyllables;  for  it  was  moft  natural  that  men  fhould 
firft  learn  to  pronounce  one  lyllable,  and  in  that  way  make  a  word, 
before  they  learned  to  put  feveral  fyllables  together  for  that  purpofe. 
And  this  is  proved  by  fad ;  for  the  Chinefe  language  is  certainly  a 
moft  antient  language,  and',  I  am  perfuaded,  an  original  and  primi- 
tive language*.  Now,  in.  the  Chinefe,  all  the  words  are  monofyl- 
lables; 

*  There  is  a  Frenchman  of,  the  name  of  Bergier,  a  Do<ftor  in  Theology,  who  has 
publifhed  a  book,  entitled,  The  Primitive  Elements  of  Language,  printed  at  Paris  in 
1764,  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  both  from  the  reafon  of  the  thing,  which 
I  have  mentioned,  and  from  fundry  examples  which  he  gives  us,  not  only  from  the 
Chinefe  language,  but  from  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin,  that  the  radicak 
words  in  all  languages,  which  undoubtedly  muft  have  been  the  fii'il  words  ufed,  arc 
monofyllables. 
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lablcs;  nor  do  I  wonder  that  there  are  no  more  of  them,  as  it  is 
faid,  than  330.  But  by  varioufly  accenting  them,  that  is,  by  giv- 
ing them  different  mufical  tones,  they  make  the  fame  monofyllable 
fignify  nine  or  ten  different  things:  For,  mufic  being  more  natural  to 
man  than  articulation,  (as  he  has  naturally  in  his  voice  the  difference 
of  acute  and  grave,  which  are  the  materials  of  which  mufic  is  com- 
pofedj,  it  was  very  natural  that,  inftead  of  inventing  a  new  word 
for  any  thing,  he  fliould  exprefs  it  by  accenting  differently  the  fame 
word  ;  and  there  are  fome  barbarous  nations,  particularly  the  Hu- 
rons  in  North  America,  who  in  that  way  fupply  the  want  of  tenfes, 
perfons,  and  numbers  in  their  verbs. 

The  difference,  as  to  the  length  of  words,  betwixt  the  Chinefe 
language  and  the  languages  of  the  barbarous  nations,  is  very  re- 
markable:  We  have  in  Carver's  Travels,  in  North  America,  a  cata- 
logue of  words  in  the  Chippaway  language,  (p.  420.)  in  which  there 
is  not  a  monofyllable  to  be  found,  but  many  words  of  fix  or  leven 
fyllables;  and  I  have,  in  Vol.  1.  of  the  Origin  of  Language  *,  given 
a  fpecimen  of  fome  words  of  a  barbarous  langu  ige  ot  Hill  greater 
length.  The  way  I  account  for  this  fo  remarkable  difference  be- 
twixt the  Chinefe  language  and  tliefe  barbarous  languages,  is,  that 
the  Chinefe  language,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  the  greatelt  antiqui- 
ty, appears  to  have  come  from  Egypt  to  China  by  the  way  of  'ndia, 
(as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  the  Egyptian  written  language),  when  the 
language  was  firft  formed  in  Egypt:  Whereas  the  articulation  in  the 
barbarous  languages  appears  to  have  been  colleded  by  the  barbarians 
from  fome  people  that  had  learned  the  ufe  of  language  from  the 
Egyptians,  or  from  fome  other  nation  that  had  learned  it  from  them; 
and  thefe  articulate  founds  the  barbarians  mixed,  as  was  very  natural, 
with  their  animal  cries,  and  in  that  v^ay  produced  words  of  fuch 
enormous  length. 

Not 

*  Page  543- 
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Not  only  is  language  of  abfolute  neceflity  for  carrying  on  the 
bufinefs  of  civil  life,  but,  1  tl.ink,  it  was  nceelT.try  for  the  firll  in  i- 
tution  of  it.  1  am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  lome  kind  ot  lan- 
guage, very  imperfcdt  to  be  fure,  mull  have  been  invenred  in  the 
herding  ftate,  which,  as  I  have  faid,  was  prior  to  civil  iociety,  an^l, 
1  think,  of  neceffity  prior,  as  men  mull  have  lived  ior  iome  time  in 
the  loofe  herding  way,  before  they  united  in  that  dole  union,  which 
we  call  civil  fociety,  for  which  the  herding  ftate  was  a  very 
proper  preparation ;  for  Nature,  that  is  Divine  Wifdom,  orders 
matters  fo  regularly,  that  every  thing  pafles  from  one  ftate  to  another 
by  proper  degrees,  not  fuddcnly  or  abruptly.  Now,  it  was  necef- 
fary,  that,  when  men  went  out  of  a  herd  and  formed  a  ftate  ot  ci- 
vility, they  fliould  have  fome  communication  by  the  voice,  inti- 
mating their  defires  and  inclinations  to  one  another ;  and  as  in  all 
fuch  cafes  there  muft  have  been  a  leading  man  who  formed  the  Io- 
ciety, he  muft,  in  that  way,  have  given  his  orders,  confifting  for 
the  greater  part  of  animal  cries,  varied  and  diftinguiftied  by  iomc 
articulate  founds,  or  by  different  tones  of  the  voice,  by  which  dif- 
ferent things  were  exprelTed.  This  L;nguage,  therefore,  would  be 
fuch  as  Horace,  who  very  well  underftood  the  progrefs  of  Ian- 
gunge,  tells  us  the  firft  language  among  men  was,  confifting,  as  he 
fays,  of  verba^  quibus  voces  fenfulque  noturent, — that  is  founds,  by 
which  they  exprefled  their  fenfations  and  defires  ;  and  it  was  moft 
natural  that  men  fhould  firft  ipeak  for  that  purpofe,  for  which  only 
other  animals  utter  their  cries.  But  after  focitty  w^as  formed  and 
other  arts  were  invented  and  cultivated,  this  art  of  language  would 
be  among  the  firft  that  was  brought  to  fome  degree  of  perfedlion. 
Then  fays  Horace,  Nomina  invetiere — that  is,  they  not  only  ex- 
prcfTcd  their  inclinations  and  defires,  but  they  gave  names  to  things 
by  which  they  diftinguiflied  one  thing  from  another.  Thefe  names, 
1  am  perfuaded,  were  at  firft  given  only  to  the  particular  objeds 
of  fenfe  with  which  they  were  converfant.  But  they  w^ould,  in  pro- 
VoL.  VI.  X  cefs 
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cefs  of  time,  extend  them  to  other  objefts,  and  fo  make  general 
names  for  all  the  particulars  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and  as  the  wants  of 
the  fociety  would  increafe,  arts  would  be  invented  to  fupply  thefc 
wants,  and  coniequently  many  more  names  muft  have  been  invented 
for  particular  things,  and  then  made  general  in  the  way  1  have 
mentioned. 

And  here  a  curious  queflion  occurs,  Of  what  nature  were  the 
founds  ufed  by  men  to  denore  thefe  firft  objedls  of  fenfe  to  which 
they  gave  names?  And,  I  think,  they  muft  have  been  founds  of  the 
eafieft  pronounciation  :  And  as  the  vowels  are  of  much  eafier  pro- 
nounciation  than  the  confonants,  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  firft  names 
given  to  things  confifted  moftly  of  vowels  ;  and,  accordingly,  we 
obferve  that  the  words  of  the  barbarous  languages,  that  is  languages 
fpoken  by  nations  who  have  not  formed  language  into  an  art,  arc 
very  vocal. 

It  may  be  further  aiked.  What  it  was  that  made  thefe  firft  men 
denote  certain  things  by  certain  founds,  and  other  things  by  differ- 
ent founds?  That  there  muft  have  been  fome  reafon  for  the  variety 
of  founds  expreffing  different  things,  and  that  names  were  not 
all  given  by  chance,  I  think,  is  evident.  The  queftion  then  is,  For 
what  realon  was  one  objed  of  fenfe  called  by  one  name,  and  another 
by  a  different  name?  And,  I  think,  there  muft  have  been  Ibme  qua- 
lity in  the  objed  v;hich  made  men  give  it  one  name  rather  than 
another.  That  thefe  qualities  were  elfential  or  fpecific  qualities, 
diftinguiftiing  the  objcdl  from  objeds  of  another  fpecies,  we  cannot 
believe;  for  that  would  be  to  fuppofe  that  thofe  men,  who  firft  g.ive 
names  to  things,  had  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things  much 
greater  than  it  was  poffible  they  could  have.  It  muft,  therefore, 
hnve  been  from  fome  qualities  of  the  objeft,  perceptible  by  the  fenfe, 
that  they  muft.  have  been  firft  denomiuated..    Now,  the  qualities  of 

obieds 
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objids  the  moft  obvious  to  kn^e,  and  which  afFed  us  moft,  are 
their  adions  or  operationsj  and  by  founds  having  loine  n.nilari^y  to 
thefe  it  v\'as  natural  that  v^-^  fhouid  denominate  them.  i\o\v,  there 
are  only  two  qualiiies  of  the  operations  of  theie  objeds  which  we 
can  exprefs  by  our  voice.  One  of  thelc  qu  dities  is  any  found  that 
they  may  produce,  which  certainly  may  be  imicatcil  by  our  voices: 
The  other  is  their  motions,  which,  being  either  quick  or  flow,- may 
alfo  be  Imitated  by  our  voices.  Thus  a  quick  motion  is  very  pro- 
perly exprefled  by  the  word  voluble^  a  flow  motion  by  the  word 
gradual,  and  no  motion  at  all  by  the  word  Jledfajl,  From  thcfc 
imitations  by  our  voices  I  believe  that  the  firft  names  were  given 
to  things,  while  language  was  yet  without  art:  But  when  it  came 
to  be  formed  into  an  art,  there  would  be  a  wonderful  variety  of 
words  produced  by  the  three  great  arts  of  language  I  have  mention- 
ed, derivation,  compofition,  and  fiedion. 

What  I  have  hitherto  faid  concerning  the  invention  of  languao"c, 
relates  only  to  words  exprefllng  external  objeds  which  we  perceive 
by  our  fenfes.  But  what  ftiall  we  fay  as  to  the  internal  operations 
of  our  own  minds,  which  we  know  by  confcioufnefs  and  refledion^ 
How  could  the  words  expreflTing  them  have  any  kind  of  fimilitude 
to  them?  And  I  fay,  that,  as  all  our  knowledge  in  this  life  arifcs 
from  our  fenfes  and  begins  with  objeds  of  fenfe,  it  was  by  liken- 
ing the  operations  of  our  mind  to  thofe  of  body,  that  we  made 
words  to  exprels  them  :  And  in  our  fpeech,  at  this  day,  they  are  fo 
exprefled;  for  we  fpeak  of  colkB'mg  the  operations  of  our  mind, 
of  weighing  them,  ot  dijfetling  them,  and  of  one  of  them  coutdining 
anotier:  iio  that  it  is  plain  wc  form  our  ideas  of  thofe  operations  of 
our  mind  irom  what  we  perceive  of  our  operations  upon  objeds  of 
fenfe  or  upon  the  qualities  of  thefe  objeds. 

I  have  obferved,  that  as  vowels  are  of  eafier  pronounciation  than 

X  2  conlouants, 
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confonants,  the  firfl:  language  fpoken  by  men  mud  have  been  veiy 
vocal.  But  even  the  five  vowels,  which  we  ufe,  require  certain 
pofitions  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  without  which  they  cannot  be 
properly  pronounced.  But  we  have  a  vocal  found  from  our  throat, 
which  requires  no  particular  pofition  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth, 
nor  any  thing  more  than  an  open  mouth.  Now,  the  Wild  Girl, 
whom  I  faw  in  France,  and  of  whom  1  have  fpoken  in  feveral  dif- 
ferent paffages  of  this  work*,  told  me  that  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, from  which  fhe  came,  confifted  wholely  of  fuch  founds  from 
the  throat,  articulated  by  fome  guttural  confonants,  fuch  as  the 
Kuppa^  Gamma,  and  Cbi  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  fimple  Afp'tratc, 
not  only  u(ed  in  the  Greek  but  in  many  other  languages.  Of  the 
organs  of  her  mouth  (lie  told  me  fhe  made  little  or  no  ufe ;  and  the 
principal  organ  of  it,  the  tongue,  (he  did  not  ufe  at  all  till  Ihe  came 
to  France,  except  to  affift  her  in  fwallowing.  The  founds,  there- 
fore, of  the  language  of  her  country  muft  have  been  the  moll  fi.iiple 
founds  of  which  we  can  conceive  any  language  to  be  comj)ofed  : 
For  (he  muft  have  fpoken  with  open  mouth,  that  is  with  no 
ufe  of  the  lips,  as  the  Hurons,  a  nation  of  North  America,  fpeak, 
and  her  language  muft  have  come  as  near  as  polfible  to  mere  animal 
cries.  I  hold  it,  therefore,  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  languages 
invented,  and  the  beginning  of  the  art :  So  that,  1  think,  by  my 
converfation  with  this  woman,  1  have  difcovered  the  very  origin  of 
language. 

This  Wild  Girl  was  one  of  the  three  great  curiofities,  concerning 
the  human  fpecies,  which  I  have  feen.  The  firll  of  ihefe  was  Peter 
ihe  Wild  Bo)\  who  was,  as  I  have  faid,  altogether  in  the  original  flate, 
of  men  upon  this  earth;  for  he  was  folitary,  living  upon  the  natur- 
al fruits  of  the  earth,  without  cloaths,  houfes,  the  ufe  of  Ipeech 

or 

*  See  Vol.  IV.  particularly  Book  I.  Chap,  II.  and  the  Appendix  to  that  volume,— 
alfo  Vol.  I.  of-Origin  of  Language,  p.  193^ 
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or  of  any  other  art.  The  firft  flep,  in  the  progrcflTion  of  man 
towards  the  civil  li.e,  was  the  herding  Rate,  fu^;h  as  that  in  which 
the  Orang  (Jutangs  live,  of  whom  1  faw  two.  The  next  ftep  of  this 
progrtflion  the  favage  Girl  had  m,  de,  for  (lie  came  from  a  people  liv- 
ing in  what  may  be  called  the  very  (irfl:  ftate  of  civil  lociety,  and 
had  learned,  as  I  have  (aid,  to  fjeak  a  language  the  molt  rude  and 
imperfedt  that  can  be  imagined,  and  which  i  hold  to  have  been  the 
firll  beginning  of  the  art  *. 

Having  thus  (hown  the  beginning  of  language,  I  will  here  fay- 
very  little  of  its  progrefs.  1  will  only  oblcrve,  tdat  as  the  founds  of 
the  words  of  the  firft  language  muft  have  been  very  fiinple,  and  ap- 
proaching very  near  to  animal  cries,  from  which,  as  I  have  laid,  all 
1;  nguage  was  derived,  fo  the  words  mCrft  have  been  very  few  in 
number.  But  as  fociety  advanced,  the  wants  of  men  would  increafe, 
and  confequently  more  names  for  th-ngs  would  be  neceffary  ;  and 
thcfe,  in  procefs  of  time,  would  multiply  fo  much,  that  it  would 
be  neceffary  to  connedl  them  together  both  by  found  and  fenfe,  fo 
tha'  they  might  be  comprehended  in  the  memory.  This  was  done, 
as  I  have  faidt.  by  the  three  g>eat  arts  of  language,  derivation,  com- 
polition,  and  fledion. 

Having  thus  connefted  things  together  by  what  is  called  the  Ana- 
logy of  language,  they  would  conclude  the  art  by  Syntax,  without 
which,  as  I  have  faid  J,  every  other  thing  in  the  grammatical  art 
would  be  of  no  ufe;  for  fuppofe  the  words  expreffed  every  thing  in 
the  cleareft  manner,  with  all  the  qualities,  circumftances,  and  ac- 
cidents of  things,  yet  it  they  were  not  put  together  in  a  certain  way, 

which 

f  See  whnt  I  have  faid  of  thefe  three  ftates  of  man  in  his  progrefs  to  civility,  arts 
and  fciei  cts,  n  Vol.  IV.  Book  I.  Ciiap.  II. 

•t  Page  155.  %  Page  157. 
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^vlli(•h  Is  done  by  lyntax,  thty  would  communicate  no  meuning  to 
the  lieater,  becaule  they  winild  only  exprels  fo  many  alfFerent  things 
withou'.  any  connedion  with  one  another. 

And  here  1  conclude  the  fuhjcdl  of  language,  upon  which  I  am 
afraid  the  reader  will  think  that  1  have  laid  too  much  in  this  part  of 
my  work,  after  what  1  have  iaid  in  other  parts  of  it,  particularly  in 
the  volumes  that  I  have  written  upon  the  Origin  and  Progrels  of 
Language.  But  he  (hould  confider,  that  language  is  not  only  the 
moft  common  art  among  men,  but  the  moft  curious,  and  of  the  mod 
wonderful  invention,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  of  the  greateft  ufe  ;  for 
without  language  there  could  not  be  that  clofe  intercourfe  of  men  in 
civil  fociety,  by  which  arts  and  fciences  were  invented,  and  men 
made  that  progrefs  in  this  life  towards  recovering  from  their  fallen 
ftate,  which,  as  1  have  Ihown,  they  could  not  have  made  except  in 
civil  fociety:  And  he  will  obferve,  that  1  have  here  Ipoken  more  of 
the  invention  of  language,  and  of  the  firfl;  founds  and  words  ufed  by 
men  when  they  began  to  fpeak,  than  any  where  elfe;  and,  I  think, 
I  have  given  a  better  account  of  the  beginning  of  this  wondertul  art 
than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  author. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.        XT. 


Progrefs  of  Men  from  the  invention  of  Lnn^jtage  to  Tdeis,  flrfi  Par- 
ticular then  General. — Ipmrance  of  Mr  Locke  in  this  m.itier. — 1 
AH  our  Ideas  arif  from  our  deviations  —  Diflinct'inm  to  be  made 
for  knowing  accurately  the  nati.re  of  them,  but  which  Mr  L'.cke 
has  not  nude. — Confujion  of  his  '  cuvji.-ge  on  the  p/bjecf  of  l-.le  is  of 
Senfation  • — What  thefe  truly  are. — ^Ideas  of  Kefltctioii  nut  Juff-- 
ciently  explained  by  him. 


AFTER  Civil  Society  was  conftituted,  and  Lang;uig:e  invented, 
by  which  a  clofs  communication  of  men  witJi  one  anor  ler 
was  (.arried  on,  they  v^'ould  Itarn  to  form  ideas  ;  for  it  is  by  ideas 
that  we  diftingui(h  things  from  one  another.  Uur  hrft  i(]eas  muft 
have  been  of  particular  or  individual  things,  with  which  all  our 
knowledge  in  this  life,  as  1  have  laid,  begins;  nor,  without  miking 
this  diftindion  of  individual  things  by  the  means  of  ideas,  could 
the  common  bufinefs  of  the  civilifed  life  be  carried  on. 

How  thefe  particular  ideas  are  formed,  I  have  explained  in  Vol. 
V.  of  this  work*,  where  I  have  fhown  that  we  mull  feparate  a  qua- 
lity, one  or  more,  which  is  predominant  in  the  objedt  and  peculiar 
to  it,  from  other  qualities  that  are  acciden  al  and  common  to  it 
with  other  objeds.  in  this  way,  as  I  have  (hon  n  in  the  paflage  I 
have  quoted,  we   diftinguilh  one  animal  irom  another  j  and  in  the 

fame 
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fame  manner  we  diftinguiOi  vegetables  and  minerals  from  one  an- 
Ofher.  But  of.  thefe  particular  ideas  men,  even  in  the  tirft  ages  of 
fociety,  mufl  h  ve  formed  fome  general  ideas.  And  this  too  was  ne- 
ceflary  for  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  of  civil  life :  For  without  thefe 
general  ideas  tuey  C(*nld  not  have  had  the  ufe  of  language,  as  it  was 
impoffible  for  them  to  give  a  name  to  every  individual  thing,  and 
therefore  it  was  neceflary  to  denominate  things  by  the  fpcciefes  to 
which  they  belong.  How  theie  general  ideas  are  formed,  1  have 
likewife  explained  in  Vol.  V.  *,  where  I  have  fhown  that  they  are 
formed  by  obferving  that  other  objeds  of  fenfe  have  the  lame  pecu- 
liar or  diftinguilhing  qualities,  that  we  have  obferved  in  the  fingle 
obje£t  of  which  we  have  formed  the  particular  idea.  Men  mud, 
therefore,  for  the  purpofes  of  tivil  life,  have  formed  ideas  of  the 
lowed  fpecieles.  But  it  is  not  neceflary  to  fuppofe  that  they  went 
fo  far  as  to  form  ideas  of  genufes;  for  that  belongs  to  men  farther 
advanced  in  civil  fociety.  Thus,  for  example,  they  would  form  the 
idea  of  different  fpeciefes  of  animals,  fuch  as  liorfes  and  oxen:  But 
they  would  not  form  the  idea  of  the  genus  animal ;  and,  according- 
ly, a  name  for  that  genus  is  not,  1  am  perfuaded,  to  be  found  in 
any  of  the  barbarous  languages. 

I  will  only  add  further  upon  the  fubjeft  of  general  ideas,  that  as 
Mr  Locke  makes  no  diftindion  betwixt  the  ideas  of  particular  ob- 
jeds  and  general  ideas,  it  appears  from  that,  as  well  as  from  fome 
other  things  that  I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  that  he  did  not  know  what 
ideas  were,  though  he  has  faid  fo  much  about  them  :  For,  as  1  have 
obferved  in  the  pafTage  above  quoted,  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive 
a  general  idea  without  particular  ideas ;  and  if  the  particular  idea  is 
Dot  adually  formed,  and  well  formed,  it  is  impoffible  that  tlie  ge- 
jieral  idea  can  be  whdt  it  ought  to  be. 

Of 
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Of  the  formation  of  ideas  I  have  alfo  faid  a  great  deal  in  the 
fourth  vohime  of  this  work*;  and  I  will  only  add  here,  that  as  they 
all  arife  from  our  fenfations,  it  is  proper  that  we  fhuuld  know  accu- 
rately the  nature  of  thefe  fenlations.  And  there  is,  firft,  the  iinprcf- 
fion  made  by  external  obje(5ls  upon  our  organs  of  lenlation  :  In 
this  refpedl  our  mind  is  merely  paffive.  Next  is  the  perception 
of  the  objecfts  themfelves,  which  make  thefe  impreflions  upon 
our  organs :  And  "here  the  mind  is  adive;  but  it  is  only  "our 
animal  mind,  and  therefore  the  brute  has  that  perception  as  well 
as  we.  Of  thefe  perceptions  we  form  ideas  in  the  manner  I 
have  defcribed  in  the  palllige  quoted  from  the  preceding  volume, 
where  I  have  fhown  that  our  ideas  are  the  work  of  intelledt,  and 
therefore  do  not  belong  to  the  brute.  It  is  for  the  want  of  making 
thefe  diftin^lions  that  Mr  Locke  has  confounded  fenfations  and  ideas, 
and  made  a  whole  clafs  of  ideas,  which  he  calls  ideas  of  fcnfatlon. 
Mr  Locke's  error,  therefore,  arifes  from  his  not  diftingulihing  be- 
twixt the  materials  of  which  our  ideas  are  formed,  tliat  is  o\\t  fcn-^ 
fat'ions^  and  the  ideas  which  are  formed  of  them,  and  fo  making 
ideas  of  ouv  fenfations. 

But  though  there  be  no  ideas  of  fenfation,  fuch  aS  thofc  of  Mr 
Locke,  there  are  ideas  of  another  kind,  and  which  are  truly  ideas 
offenfation,  though  they  be  fuch  ideas  as  very  few  can  form.  The 
ideas  I  mean  are  thofe  we  form  of  the  manner  in  which  the  objeds 
of  fenfe  operate  upon  our  organs  of  fenfe,  and  produce  the  differ- 
ent perceptions  we  have  of  thofe  objeds.  For  example,  if  we  know 
that  we  perceive  objeds  oi fight  by  the  reflcdion  of  the  rays  of  light 
from  thefe  objeds  to  the  pupil  of  our  eyes,  where  ihey  form  au 
image  of  the  objed,  which  is  perceived  by  the  mind,  the  know- 
ledge of  this  is  what  I  call  the  idea  of  the  /en/ation  of  fght.  It 
is,  as  I  have  faid,  an  idea  which  very  few  have  formed  :    For  it  is 
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truly  a  great  fecret  of  nature,  which  can  be  known  to  none  but  na- 
tural philofophers;  and  it  is  certainly  a  mofl  wonderful  phacno- 
menon  of  nature,  by  which  the  rays  of  light,  refledted  from  the  ob- 
ject at  the  diftance  perhaps  of  millions  of  miles,  are  conveyed  to  our 
eyes  entire,  and  without  being  mixed  with  other  rays.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  idea  of  the  fenfation  oi  found,  which  is  convey- 
ed to  our  ears  from  a  diftance  of  miles  through  the  medium  of 
the  air,  and  conveyed  entire  and  without  being  mixed  with  other 
founds;  and  this  is  certainly  likewife  a  wonderful  phaenomenon, 
though  a  very  common  one.  Of  the  fenfation  oi  fmcllhig  the  idea 
is  more  obvious,  as  the  fmell  is  not  conveyed  to  us  from  fo  great  a 
diftance :  And  the  ideas  of  touching  and  tajlhtg,  being  produc- 
ed by  objects  of  fenfe  in  contact  with  our  organs,  are  ftill  more 
eafily  conceived.  And  thus,  I  think,  I  have  Ihown  that  we  have 
truly  ideas  of  /enfat'ion,  though  very  different  from  what  Mr  Locke 
calls  ideas  of  fenfation.  As  to  what  he  calls,  not  improperly,  ideas  of 
refleElion^  they  are  fuch,  no  doubt,  as  he  fuppofes  them  to  be  :  But 
he  does  not  tell  us  from  what  fource  they  are  derived,  viz.  from  the 
confcioufnefs  that  we  have  of  the  operations  of  our  mind  j  which 
may  be  faid  to  be  the  eflential  difference  betwixt  us  and  the  brutes, 
and  the  foundation  of  all  arts  and  fciences,  and  particularly  of  the 
moft  valuable  fcience  of  mind,  of  which  we  know  nothing  but  by 
refleding  upon  the  operations  of  our  own  mind,  and  by  what  we 
can  infer  with  refped  to  other  minds  from  thefe  operations. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.       xir. 

The  invention  of  Language  and  the  formation  of  Ideas  were  folloisu- 
ed  by  the  difcovery  of  other  Jieceffary  Arts^  fuch  as  Number,  Ag- 
riculture, Clbaths,  and  Houfes. — Then  the  Liberal  Arts^  fuch  as 
Mufic,  Poetry,  Ornaments  of  Drefs,  and  of  Buildings. — Next 
Sciences,  Natural  Philofophy,  Morals,  Logic,  Metaphyfics,  and 
Theology. 

AFTER  Language  was  thus  invented  and  ideas  formed,  the 
inventive  genius  of  man,  his  love  of  knowledge,  which  is 
eflential  to  an  animal  of  intelligence,  and  the  eafy  communica- 
tion he  had  with  other  men  by  the  means  of  language,  would 
naturally  produce  many  arts  and  fciences.  One  art  I  Ihall  men- 
tion, becaufe  for  carrying  on  the  bufmefs  of  civil  life  it  is  almofl 
as  necefiary  as  language.  The  art  I  mean  is  that  of  Numbers^ 
without  which  civil  fociety  could  hardly  fubfift.  This  art  is  not 
of  fo  difficult  invention  as  the  art  of  language  :  For  the  differ- 
ence betwixt  one  and  multitude  is  perceived  by  the  fcnfes;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  the  brute  has  that  perception  as  well  as  we. 
But  to  limit  multitude,  and  in  that  way  to  fet  bounds  to  it  or 
make  it  what  the  Greeks  called  TXriDcg  ^a)^i(rf^-:ior,  is  tha  work  of 
intelledk,  and  not  fo  eafy  a  work,  as  we,  that  are  taught  it  and 
have  the  conftant  practice  of  it,  may  think.  This  is  evident  from 
the  fmall  progrefs  that  many  of  the  barbarous  nations  have  made 
in  this  art ;  fome  of  them  making  the  firft  number,  that  is  threej  the 
»»)ly  boundary,  after  which  they  begin  again,  and  fay  three  and  one^ 
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three  and  t-wo^  three  and  three ;  others  of  them  going  as  far  as  the 
number  of  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  that  \%  five:  While  the  Ilurons 
of  North  America  have  made  a  much  greater  progrefs ;  for  they  liave 
taken  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  and  fo  make  a  decimal  arithmetic 
fuch  as  wc  ufc*. 

After  the  invention  of  language  and  arithmetic,  wllliout  which 
no  other  art  in  civil  life  could  have  been  invented  or  carried  on,  the 
next  ftep  in  man's  progrefs  would  be  to  what  are  called  the  necef- 
fary  arts  of  life,  fuch  as  agriculture,  cloathing,  and  building  houfes, 
and  then  to  many  other  arts  of  cafe  and  convenience,  which  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  man  would  produce.  By  the  invention  and  prac- 
tice of  thefe  arts  the  intelledl  of  man  would  be  fo  much  improved 
that  he  would  naturally  proceed  to  the  invention  of  finer  arts,  fuch 
as  thofe  we  call  liberal. 

The  firfl;  of  thefe  I  hold  to  have  been  Mu/ic,  of  v^hich  men  had  the 
practice  very  early,  even,  as  I  have  faidf,  before  language;  but  it  was 
only  reduced  to  an  art  after  the  neceflary  arts  of  life  were  invented. 
Then  Poetry  and  the  Ornaments  of  Dre/s,  and  of  Buildings ;  for  a 
perception  of  beauty,  or  what  we  call  lajle,  I  hold  to  be  effential  to 
intelledl:,  and  one  of  the  firft  things  which  intelle£l  produces  :  Anxl 
accordingly  we  find  it  among  men  who  have  hardly  any  other  ufe 
of  intellect.  It  is  this  fenfe  which  produces  a  certain  order  and  re- 
gularity in  the  adlions  of  men,  without  which  no  civil  lociety  could 
be  carried  on,  nor  indeed  could  there  be  any  ufe  of  intelle«5l  in  the 
affairs  of  life. 

But  as  the  love  of  knowledge  and  delight  in  it  is  natural,  and  I 
may  fay  neceflary,  to  an  intelligent  animal,  man  was  not  fatisfied 

witli 
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with  the  invention  and  pradicc  of  the  ncceflary  arts  of  life,  nor 
even  of  the  arts  of  pleafure  and  ornament,  hut  he  afpiied  toTcicnce; 
And  what  he  firft  ftudied  of  that  kind  was,  as  was  natural,  tlic  great 
book  of  Nature,  which  was  always  before  his  eyes,  and  from  wiiich 
he  learned  that  there  were  many  things  which  had  a  great  fimilarity 
to  one  another;  and  having  difcovercd  what  that  limilarity  was,  he 
reduced  them  to  certain  claffes,  which  we  call  genufes  and  fptciefes, 
and  fo  made  otie  of  the  many^  which  is  a  very  proper  definition  given 
by  Plato  of  a  general  idea.  And  in  this  he  followed  the  order  of  Na- 
ture; for,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere*,  all  things  in  Nature  coufift 
of  the  one  and  the  many.  And  here,  i  think,  we  cuimot  fufHciently 
admire  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God.  who  has  fo  arranged  the 
infinite  number  of  things,  which  we  perceive  in  Nature,  as  to  reduce 
them  all  to  thofe  unities  wtiich  we  call  genufes  and  fjieciefes,  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  comprehend  them,  which  ctherwife  it 
would  have  been  impolfible  for  us  to  do.  Whereas,  by  the  order  in 
which  God  has  been  plcafed  to  put  them,  we  can  not  only  compre- 
hend them,  but  make  a  fyftem  of  fcience  of  them,  and  a  moft  won- 
derful fyftem  it  is,  formed  by  Archytas  the  Pythagorian  philofopher, 
and  publifhed  by  Ariftotle  under  the  name  of  Categories^  of  which 
I  have  fpoken  a  great  deal  elfewhere  f. 

This  union  of  the  one  and  the  many^  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all  fcience,  not  only  takes  place  in  genufes  and  fpeciefes,  but  in  every 
individual  thing,  even  individual  objedls  of  fenfe,  of  which,  as  I 
have  fhown,  we  form  our  firft  ideas;  for  every  one  of  thefe  objedls 
is  a  colle<3:ion  of  different  qualities,  which  joined  together  make 
one.  In  (hort,  every  objedt  in  the  univerfe  is  one  and  many,  and 
even  the  Deity  is  one  in  three  and  three  in  otie.  And  in  this  way 
we  may  obfervc  that  our  perceptions  of  the  objedls  of  fenfe  are 
very  different  from  thofe  of  the  Brute  :    For  he  has  no  general  ideas 
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of  objects  of  fcnfe ;  fo  that  he  does  not  fee  in  different  objefts  of 
fenfe  the  one  in  the  many^  nor  even  in  one  objed:  of  fenfc  that  union 
of  feveral  qualities  of  the  fame  fubjedl,  which  makes  it  ovc^  perceiv- 
ing in  it  only  certain  things  which  affeft  his  fenfes,  fuch  as  Colour, 
Sound,  or  Motion. 

After  having  arranged  in  this  way  thefe  natural  bodies,  which 
his  fenfes  prefented  to  him,  man,  from  that  love  of  knowledge  which, 
as  I  have  faid,  is  effential  to  an  animal  of  intelligence,  would  natur- 
ally proceed  to  confider  not  only  the  qualities  by  which  the  feveral 
kinds  of  them  are  diftinguiflied  from  one  another,  but  alfo  all  their 
other  qualities  :  In  ftiort,  he  would  ftudy  what  is  commonly  called 
Natural  Philofophy,  which  by  our  modern  philofophers  is  fuppofed 
to  be  only  the  knowledge  oi  body  and  its  different  qualities;  whereas 
it  is  truly  the  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  mhid  in  body^  which 
produces  all  its  motions  and  all  its  other  qualities. 

Having  thus  got  the  knowledge  of  bodies,  and  of  the  minds  act- 
ing in  thofe  bodies,  that  is  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  m'lnds^ 
which  move  bodies  organifed,  and  that  mind  which  moves  bodies 
unorganifed,  or  the  elemental  m'tnd,  as  I  call  it,  he  proceeded  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  much  higher  kind  of  mind,  that  is  of  the  intelleEliial: 
lAnd  this  fludy  he  began  by  the  fludy  of  his  own  mind  ;  which  we 
know  by  the  moft  certain  of  all  knowledge,  confc'ioiifnefs.  And  as  it 
is  the  moft  certain,  fo  it  is  the  mcft  valuable  of  knowledge  ;  as  it 
leads  us  to  the  moft  exalted  of  all  knowledge,  the  knov.'ledge  of  the 
Supi-eme  Mind  ;  for  it  is  only  by  the  ftudy  of  our  own  minds  that 
we  can  have  any  knowledge  of  that  mind,  or  indeed  of  any  intelli- 
gent mind.  So  that  the  precept  given  by  the  Delphic  God,  and 
which  was  written  upon  the  gate  of  his  temple,  Know  thyfelf^  was 
a  moft  valuable  precept,  leading  us,  as  1  have  faid  elfewhere  "*,  not 
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only  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  but  alfo  of  man,  and  of  the  whole 
fyflem  of  nature; — in  ihort,  to  every  knowledge  tliat  is  of  the  greatefl: 
value  in  human  life,  which  we  never  can  learn  in  any  degree  of  per- 
feftion,  without  firft  knowing  ourfelves.  Nor  is;  this  to  be  wondered, 
when  we  confider  that  man  is  a  little  world,  confaining  a  portion  of 
every  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  world  j  fo  that  he  may 
be  faid  to  be  an  epitome  of  that  world. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  from  the  knowledge  of  our  own  minds  we, 
according  to  the  natural  progrefs  of  our  knowledge,  proceed  to  the 
knowledge  of  man  in  general,  that  is  to  morals  and  politics.  And  in 
this  ftcp  of  our  progrefs  we  ought  to  take  along  with  us  the  fcience 
of  Logic,  by  which  we  learn  to  know  what  truth  is,  and  the  oper- 
ations of  our  intelledlual  mind  in  the  fearch  of  it,  and  to  conduiS 
properly  thefe  operations:  So  that  it  is  a  knowledge  which  ought  to 
accompany  fciences  of  every  kind,  but  which  cannot  be  learned,  any 
more  than  the  other  things  I  have  mentioned,  except  by  the  (ludy 
of  the  operations  of  our  own  minds. 

The  next  ftep  in  the  progrefs  of  our  knowledge,  and  which  con- 
cludes that  progrefs,  is  what  is  called  Metaphyfics ;  by  which  we 
fludy  not  particular  beings,  fuch  as  man  or  any  other  animal  on  earth, 
but  Being  in  general  and  its  properties,  that  is  tiie  general  princi- 
ples of  all  beings,  and  the  firft  caufe  of  them  all,  the  Supreme 
Being.  This  fcience,  therefore,  includes  Theology,  which  is  the 
fummit  of  human  knowledge,  and  indeed  of  the  univerfe. 

All  thefe  feveral  fciences  which  I  have  mentioned,  namely  the 
knowledge  of  natural  bodies  and  their  feveral  qualities,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  human  mind,  and  of  Morals  and  Politics  which  arife 
from  that  knowledge,  likewife  of  Metaphyfics  and  Theology,  are 
all  comprehended  in  Philofophy;  and  as  the  happinefs  of  our  inteU 
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leclual  mind,  which  is  the  moft  valuable  part  of  our  compofition,  mufl: 
proceed  from  knowledge,  (for  to  excel  in  knowledge  is  the  per- 
fe£lion  of  our  intellectual  mind),  fo  it  muft  make  our  moft  perfe£l 
happinefs.  It  is,  therefore,  not  without  realbn,  what  Plato  has  faid, 
that  philofophV  is  the  greateft  blefling  which  the  Gods  have  bellowed 
upon  man. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.        XIIL 

Egypt  the  Parent  Country  of  all  Arts  and  Sciences. — There  Geometry 
invented,  and  Government  and  Religion  ejlablijioed. — The  know- 
ledge of  one  Supreme  Being — of  the  Fall  of  Man — and  of  a  Future 
State  of  Rewards  and  Punifhments,  knowft  there. — The  Egyptians 
had  a  Pbilofophic  Religion  as  well  as  a  Popular. — The  Myflery 
of  the  Trinity  known  to  them — and  learned  there  by  Plato,  as  well 
as  his  DoElrine  of  Ideas. — The  Learning  of  the  Egyptians  noiv  to 
be  learned  only  from  Greek  Authors  who  imported  it  into  their  own 
country,  fuch  as  Plato  and  Herodotus, 

TO  enlarge  upon  the  progrefs  of  man  from  the  necefTary  arts  of 
life  to  the  perfedlion  of  the  human  intellect  by  Metaphyfics  and 
Theology,  would  carry  me  too  far  from  the  purpofe  of  this  volume, 
and  is  the  lefs  necefTary,  that  in  a  preceding  volume*  I  have  treat- 
ed of  the  fubjed  at  fome  length,  where  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhow 
that  all  arts  and  fciences  took  their  rife  in  Egypt.  Here,  therefore, 
I  will  only  add,  that  among  many  other  arts  and  fciences,  which 
were  invented  in  that  country,  there  was  one  fcience  which  the 
nature  of  their  country  made  necefTary;  I  mean  Geometry,  by 
which  the  bounds  and  marks  of  the  feveral  lands,  that  were  con- 
founded by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  were  preferved;  and 
from  thence  the  fcience  had  its  name,  and  was  called  Geometry. 
But  though  Geometry,  among  us,  be  not  a  fcience  fo  necefTary  as 
it  was  in  Egypt,  it  is  an  ufeful  fcience;  and  confidered  philofophi- 

VoT..  VI.  Z  cally, 

•  Vol.  IV.  Book  IF. 
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cally,  as  quantity  is  one  of  the  Categories,  and  a  moft  general  idea, 
containing  under  it  quantity  continuous ^  that  is  magnitude^  and  quan~ 
tity  difcrete,  that  is  number^  it  is  fit  that  we  fhould  underftand  the 
nature  of  both  and  their  feveral  qualities.  And  befides,  as  it  is 
lefs  abftraded  from  matter  than  any  other  fcience,  and  its  demon- 
ftrations  taken  from  objedls  prefented  to  the  fenles,  it  is  the  firft 
fcience  that  men  fhould  be  taught;  and  accordingly  it  was  the  firfl 
fcience  taught  in  the  fchool  of  Pythagoras,  the  greatefl  fchool  of 
learning  among  the  Greeks;  and  he  thought  it  fo  necefTary  for  the 
beginning  of  fcience,  that,  upon  the  gate  of  his  fchool,  he  infcribed 
Of  J«'5  uyiofji^irpnTOi  iia-irti/. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God  have  fo 
ordered  matters  on  this  our  earth,  that  civil  fociety  affords  us  the 
means  of  regaining,  in  fome  degree,  the  ftate  from  which  we  had  fal- 
len, firft  by  giving  us  the  ufe  of  intelled,  and  then  by  our  improving 
that  intelle£l  by  arts  and  fciences.  But  this  cannot  be  done  in  any 
great  degree  if  the  government  of  the  fociety  be  not  luch  as  it  ought 
to  be ;  for  government  is  of  abfolute  necefTity  in  all  civil  focieties. 
Upon  this  fabjea  1  have  faid  a  great  deal  in  the  the  4th  volume 
of  this  work,  Book  II.  Chap.  VIII.  and  IX. ;  and  I  will  only 
add  here,  that  it  is  chiefly  the  governor  who  makes  the  government 
good  or  bad;  for  it  belongs  to  him  to  form  the  people,  and  to 
make  them  fuch  as  they  ought  to  be.  But,  as  I  have  faid  in  the 
Ath  volume  above  quoted  ^',  it  is  Nature  chiefly,  that  qualifies  a 
man  to  be  a  governor ;  for,  let  his  education  be  what  it  will,  if 
by  nature  he  be  not  fitted  to  govern,  he  never  will  be  a  good 
governor.  Now,  it  is  from  our  race  that  we  derive  our  nature, 
and,  among  other  qualities,  a  virtuous  difpofition  ;  and  the  in- 
heritance of  fuch  qualities  is  what  we  call,  or  fhould  call.  Nodi- 
lity,  and  accordingly  Ariftotle  has  told  us  that  Nobility  is  the  virtue 

of 
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of  the  race"*,  "We  are,  therefore,  to  confider  nobility,  not  as  a  thing 
merely  of  human  inftitution,  but  as  having  a  foundation  in  nature. 
Nor  is  it  peculiar  to  our  fpecies;  for  there  is  a  diftindion  of  races  in 
all  the  animals  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  fuch  as  horfes,  dogs, 
and  oxen;  and,  indeed,  if  there  were  no  fuch  diftindtion  among 
men,  civil  fociety  could  never  be  properly  conftituted,  nor  anfwer 
the  ends  which  God  and  Nature  have  propofed  by  it:  For,  if  all  men. 
were  equally  fit  to  govern,  there  would  not  be  that  proper  fubordi- 
nation  of  men  which  government  requires;  and  if  they  were  all  unfit 
to  govern,  there  could  be  no  good  government  among  them,  nor  in- 
deed  any  thing  that  deferves  the  name  of  government. 

In  this  way,  as  I  have  fhown  in  the  chapter  above  quoted,  were 
governed  the  fineft  ftates  of  which  we  read  in  antient  hiftory,  par- 
ticularly the  heroic  ftates  of  Greece,  fuch  as  that  of  Sparta,  and  the 
ftate  of  Rome  as  long  as  the  diftindion  of  Patricians  and  Plebeians 
was  preferved,  and  the  two  races  not  mixed  together,  nor  allowed 
to  enjoy  promifcuoufly  all  the  great  offices  of  ft:ate.  But  it  was  in 
Egypt,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  that  the  difcrimination  of 
the  races  of  men  was  preferved,  and  the  beft  men  fet  apart,  not 
only  to  give  counfel  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  government,  but 
to  prefide  over  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  to  cultivate  arts  and 
fciences ;  which  three  offices  were,  I  think,  very  properly  joined  to- 
gether, and  made  Egypt  not  only  the  beft  governed  country  that,  I 
believe,  ever  was,  but  made  it  the  parent  country  of  all  arts  and 
fciences  \, 

Nor  were  the  Egyptians  lefs  eminent  for  their  religion  than  for 
their  arts,  fciences,  and  government.  And  this  leads  me  to  fpeak 
of  the  greatcft  of  all  the  difcoveries  which  civil  life  and  its  arts  and 

Z  2  fciences 

*  See  p.  184.  of  Vol.  IV.  of  this  work. 

t  Of  the  Egyptian  government  fee  Vol.  IV.  Book  11.  Chap.  X. 
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fciences  have  produced  among  men,  and  that  is  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  his  attributes  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  without  which 
knowledge  we  never  can  make  any  great  progrefs  towards  regaining 
the  ftate  from  which  we  are  fallen  :  For  our  intelligence  can  never 
be  brought  to  any  degree  of  perfedtion  but  by  the  ftudy  and  know- 
ledge of  what  is  moft  perfedl  of  intelligence.  Now,  the  Egyptians,  by 
their  cultivation  of  arts  and  fciences,  advanced  fo  far  in  religion,  as  to 
difcover  that  there  was  only  one  Supreme  Being,  that  there  was  a  fu- 
ture ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  and  alfo  that  man  had  exifted 
in  a  prior  and  more  perfedt  ftate  from  which  he  had  fallen.  This 
was  the  philofophical  religion  in  Egypt  ;  for  it  was  the  religion  of 
their  Priefts,  that  is,  their  Fhilojopbers^  and  was  communicated  as 
a  myftery  only  to  a  few  chofen  men  under  the  feal  of  profound 
fecrecy;  nor  was  communicated  at  once,  but  at  two  different  times 
and  at  the  diftance  of  four  years,  being  divided  into  what  they  call- 
ed the  greater  and-  the  leffer  myfteries  *.  But  there  was  a  popular 
religion  for  the  country,  which  was  very  proper ;  and  this  was  the 
religion  of  the  vulgar;  and  from  Egypt  it  went  to  Greece,  and  from 
Greece  to  Italy.  But  even  this  religion  was  not,  as  is  commonly 
believed,  a  religion  of  Polytheifm  ;  for  there  was  in  it  one  God  fu- 
perior  to  the  reft,  who  therefore  were  to  be  confidered  as  his  mi- 
nifters. 

Thefe  fo  great  difcoveries  in  religion  I  do  not  think  the  Egyp-. 
tians,  with  all  their  arts  and  fciences,  could  have  made,  without  the 
afhftance  of  thofe  Kings  whom  they  called  Gods^  who,  though  they 
were  not  Gods,  were,  I  am  perfuaded,  of  a  nature  fuperior  to  men, 
and  therefore  are,  by  Plutarch,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved  f ,  very 
properly  called  Dcemons^  that  is,  fomething  betwixt  Gods  and  Men. 
And  I  think  it  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs 

*  Of  thefe  myfteries  I  have  fpoken  at  great  length  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this  work, 
f.  399.  and  following, 
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nefs  of  God  would  give  fome  fupernatural  afliftance  to  the  moft 
antient  nation  in  the  world,  and  to  which  we  owe  fo  many  arts  and 
fciences,  and  indeed  I  may  fay  all  the  arts  and  fciences  which  we 
poffefs,  and  by  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  make  fome  progrefs 
towards  regaining  the  ftate  from  which  we  are  fallen. 

Befides  thefe  religious  dodtrines  which  were  contained  in  their  lef- 
fer  and  greater  mylleries,  they  knew  even  the  myftery  of  the  Trinity; 
for  in  L'.gypt  Plato  learned  it*,  and  with  it  his  dodrine  of  ideas,  which 
I  think  1  have  Ihown  tobe  neceflarily  conneded  with  the  dodrine  of 
the  Trinity,  fo  that  both  together  make  a  compleat  fyftem  of  the 
philofophy  of  Nature  and  of  Theology,  All  this  learning  we  can- 
not get  from  the  books  of  the  B".gyptians,  which  are  not  now  ex- 
tant, or  if  they  were,  we  could  not  underftand  them.  But  we  have 
it  from  Greek  author-,  fuch  as  Herodotus  and  Plato,  who  were  in 
the  country,  and  learned  their  philofophy  from  the  Egyptians  them- 
felves,  with  whoni  they  convcrfed  ;  which  was  better  than  learning 
it  from  books  :  And  a  man,  now-a-days,  that  has  employed  his 
time  in  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  authors,  who,  befides  what  they 
learned  of  philofophy  from  the  Egyptians,  cultivated  it  much 
themfelves,  and  have  preferved  to  us  a  great  deal  of  the  philofophy 
of  Pythagoras,  who  was  in  Egypt  above  20  years,  and,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  learned  more  of  the  Egyptian  philofophy  than  all  the  other 
Greeks; — fuch  a  man  will  certainly  very  much  improve  his  intel- 
ledual  mind,  which  is  the  nobleft  part  of  his  compofition,  and  dif- 
tinguiflies  him  from  all  the  other  animals  on  this  earth,  and  in  this 
way  will  prepare  himfelf  for  further  improvements  of  his  intelled 
and  confenuently  for  the  enjoyment  of  greater  happinefs  in  a  future 
ftate. 

GHAP, 
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CHAP.        XIV. 

Many  of  our  Modern  Difcoveries  owing  to  our  Vices  and  Crimes ^ 
fuch  as  the  love  of  Money ^  which  has  produced  the  Difcovery  of 
America  and  the  Weji  Indies — alfo  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Greenland. — Praife  of  Captain  Cooke's  Voyages  of  Difcovery. — ■ 
Advantages  of  the  Difcoveries  of  the  Moderns,  in  Geography  and 
Navigation — in  the  Natural  Hi/lory  of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabi- 
tants, particularly  in  the  Natural  Hiflory  of  Man. — Of  the  Mo- 
dern  inventions  of  Clocks  and  Watches — Window-glafs — the  Com- 
pafi — Paper — and  Printing. — A  fenfe  of  the  Beautiful  congenial  to 
Man, — accompanies  him  in  all  his  progrefs  from  the  State  of  Na- 
ture to  Civility. 

FROM  what  I  have  faid  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  it  appears 
that  antient  nations  have,  by  the  means  of  civil  fociety,  invent- 
ed and  cultivated  many  arts  and  fciences,  and  thereby  very  much 
improved  their  knowledge,  and  confequently  their  intelligence.  In 
this  chapter  I  propofe  to  fhow  that  the  moderns  have  not  been  want- 
ing, though  in  a  degree  much  inferior  to  the  antients,  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  intelligence  by  arts  and  -fciences  alfo. 

It  is  a  melancholy  refieftion,  that  our  prefent  life  in  Europe 
fliould  be  deftrudive  both  of  health  and  morals,  and  thereby 
tend  very  much  to  lefTen  the  numbers  of  people  in  the  feveral  na- 
tions ;  yet,  I  think,  I  have  faid  enough  in  the  courfe  of  this 
work,  and  particularly  in  the  preceding  volume,  where  I  have 
treated  of  the  ftate  of  population  in  modern  times,  compared  with 

antient 
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antient,  to  eftablifh   this   truth.     The   ftate   of  civility  in  Europe, 
however,  has  its  advantages;  for  it  contributes  not  a  little  to  the 
increafc  of  our  knowledge,  and  makes  us  certainly  creatures  more 
intelligent  than  we  could  have   been  if  we   had   continued  in  the 
natural   ftate,    and   even  more   intelligent   in  fome  refpeds  than  the 
moft  learned   among  the  antients.     The  very  many  arts  which  we 
pradife  at   prefent   in   the  nations  of  Europe,  tend  to  improve  our 
knowledge,  and   confcquently  our  intelligence.     And  even  Ibme  of 
our  vices  have  a  great  tendency  that  way ;  particularly  there  is  the 
love  of  money,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  root  ot  all  evil,  and  undoubt- 
edly produces  more  crimes  and  vices  than  all  our  other  paffions  put  to- 
gether, but  which  has  wonderfully  enlarged  our  fpliere  of  knowledge, 
and  may  be  faid  to  have  difcovered  to  us  this  earth  that  we  inhabit, 
which   was  very  imperfectly  known  to  the  antients.     It  is  the  love 
of  money  w-hich  has  made  men  go  all  over  the  earth  in  fearch  of  it. 
It   was  this  paffion  that   made  the  Portuguefe  undertake  that  won- 
derful voyage   by  the  Cape   of  Good  Hope  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  ia 
which  they  have  been  followed  by  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  the 
Engliih,  who  have  fettled  colonies  there,  by  which  means  that  fine 
country,  perhaps   the   fineft   in   the   world,  but   which   was  hardly- 
known  at  all  to  the  antients,  is  now  perfedlly  well  known.     Many 
attempts  have   been,  made  to   tind  a  fhorter  way   to  this  country 
than    by   the    way  which   the   Portuguefe   had   difcovered,    by  the 
Cape   of  Good   Hope,  particularly  by  the  north-weft,  all  from   the 
fame  motive,  the   love   of  money  ;  and   in   thefe   attempts  a  great 
many  countries   have   been   difcovered    that  before  were  altogether, 
unknown..    And  there  is  a  country  which  is  more  extra  anui  folif- 
que  vias  than  any  other  country  we  know,  and    which  we  fhould 
not  have  thought  habitable  by  man,  if  it  had  not  been  difcovered 
by  thefe    adventurers   in   fearch   of  a   fliorter  paflage   to   the   Eaft 
indies,  and  found  to  be  actually  inhabited.     The  country  I  mean  is 
Greenland,  which  was  firft  peopled  from  the  ifland  of  Iceland,  like- 
wife 
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wife  utterly  unknown  to  the  antients  and  to  the  moderns  till  the 
fixteenth  century.  And  there  is  another  country,  fo  large  that  it 
may  be  reckoned  a  half  or  at  lead  a  third  part  of  the  Globe,  which 
was  utterly  unknown  to  the  antients,  and  even  to  the  moderns  till 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  difcovered  by 
the  Spaniards,  under  Chriftopher  Columbus,  who  undertook  the 
voyage  for  the  difcovery  of  a  fhorter  paffage  to  India,  through  an 
ocean  very  little  known  at  that  time,  (L  mean  the  Atlantic)^  and  made 
a  fettlement  in  this  New  World,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by 
fome  other  nations  of  Europe,  particularly  the  Englifh;  and  all  thi« 
for  the  love  of  money. 

The  Englifli  have  the  praife  to  have  made  great  difcoveries,  not 
with  any  view  to  trade  or  money,  but  folely  for  the  difcovery  of 
this  our  globe  of  earth.  The  difcoveries  I  mean,  are  thofe  they 
made  in  that  part  of  the  Great  South  Sea  which  is  called  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean;  where  they  have  difcovered  a  great  many  iflands,  and" 
one,  the  largeft  in  the  world,  New  Holland.  Thefe  difcoveries  were 
chiefly  made  by  Captain  Cooke,  who  went  round  the  world  thrice 
at  the  public  expence,  and  with  no  other  view  than  to  enlarge  our 
knowledge  of  this  earth.  The  Dutch  firft  difcovered  this  great 
ifland,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Neis}  Holland.  But  they  knew  no- 
thing of  the  ftate  of  the  countr)%  not  fo  much  as  that  it  was  an 
ifland,  which  was  firft  difcovered  by  Captain  Cooke.  Before  that,  it 
was  believed  to  be  a  part  of  a  great  antarftic  continent,  which  was 
•fuppofed  to  exift,  refembling  the  ardlic  continent  upon  which  we 
live.  The  Britifh  have  alfo  difcovered,  by  means  of  this  famous 
navigator,  Captain  Cooke,  another  country,  without  any  view  to 
trade  or  money,  and  which,  I  think,  is  a  great  curiofity;  I  mean 
New  Zealand,  where  the  people  live  not  far  removed  from  the  na- 
tural ftate,  and  in  the  firft  age  of  civil  fociety,  uncorrupted  by  the 
crimes  and  vices  of  fuch  focieties  as  thofe  of  Europe  at  prcfent.     Of 

their 
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their   noble   and    magnanimous   behaviour   to  us  I  liavc  faid  a  good 
deal  in  Vol.  IV.  of  this  work  *. 

But,  befides  the  difcovery  of  fo  many  particular  countries,  we 
have  made  a  difcovery  with  refpedt  to  this  globe  we  inhabit, 
which  may  be  faid  to  comprehend  the  whole  Geography  of  the 
earth.  It  is  the  difcovery  that  our  earth  is  furrounded,  and  as  it  were 
inclofed,  by  an  Ocean,  c^iftinguifhed  in  its  different  parts  by  different 
names,  fuch  as  the  North  Sea,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
or  Great  South  Sea,  and  the  Eaftern  Ocean,  all  connected  together, 
and  communicating  with  one  another;  the  confequence  of  which  is, 
that  we  are  able  to  circumnavigate  our  globe,  which  has  been  done 
by  feveral  of  our  navigators,  particularly  by  Captain  Cooke,  who, 
as  I  have  faid,  went  thrice  round  it.  So  that  by  means  of  the  three 
great  Oceans  I  have  mentioned,  and  their  communication  with  leffer 
Teas  in  the  inland  countries,  fuch  as  the  Mediterranean,  for  example, 
and  the  Baltic,  we  are  able  to  fail  to  almoft  every  part  of  our  earth, 
even  to  within  not  many  degrees  of  either  of  the  Poles,  which  We 
feem  to  be  prevented  from  approaching  by  ice  only. 

By  thefe  means,  I  think,  we  have  acquired  a  greater  degree 
of  natural  knowledge  than  the  antients  could  have  had,  not  only 
of  our  earth  in  general,  and  of  the  fituation  of  the  feveral  parts 
of  it  with  rcfpedl  to  one  another,  but  of  the  feveral  animals  in- 
habiting it,  of  whom  we  have  difcovered  feveral  fpeciefes  utterly 
unknown  to  the  antients  :  And  particularly  we  have  acquired, 
what  is  certainl)--,  with  rcfpedl  to  us,  the  mofl:  valuable  knowledge 
we  can  have  of  animals  ;  I  mean  the  knowledge  of  the  animals 
of  our  own  fpccies  ;  of  whom,  by  our  voyages  to  fo  many  parts 
of  the  earth  and  by  our  fettlemcnts  there,  wc  have  difcovered  a 
wonderful  variety,  greater  than  could  have  been  imagined  of  the 

Vol.  VI.  A  a  fame 
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fame  fpecies  of  animals;  for  we  have  found  him  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent fteps  of  his  progrefs  from  a  mere  brute  to  an  animal  of  in- 
telledl  and  fcience.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Holland  have  got  no 
farther  than  the  firft  ftep  in  that  progrefs.  Of  them  we  have  a  very- 
particular  account  in  a  work  entitled,  The  Hiftory  of  New  Holland, 
which  is  a  collection  from  all  the  books  of  travels  to  that  great 
ifland.  From  what  we  are  told  in  this  book,  it  appears  that  the 
New  Hollanders  have  got  no  kind  of  art  among  them,  except  the 
ufe  of  fome  fort  of  language,  which  they  certainly  did  not  invent, 
but  muft  have  acquired  by  their  intercourfe  with  fome  other  nation. 
They  have  alfo  the  ufe  of  fire  :  But  as  to  houfes,  they  have  none, 
not  even  huts;  nor  do  they  live  in  caves,  but,  as  the  antient  inha- 
bitants of  Italy  did  when  Saturn  came  among  them,  in  the  hollows 
of  trees,  which  they  make  by  fire  *.  Neither  have  they  any  ule  of 
clothes,  for  they  go  quite  naked  :  But,  by  way  of  ornament,  they 
make  large  punctures  or  furrows  on  different  parts  of  their  bodies, 
fome  in  ftraight,  and  others  in  curved  linesf  ;  fo  that  they  do  not 
paint  their  bodies,  as  fome  other  barbarous  nations  do,  but  rather 
carve  them,  which  our  author  very  properly  confiders  as  a  proof  of 
their  love  of  finery. 

The  authors,  who  mention  thofe  New  Hollanders,  fpeak  nothing 
of  their  government;  but,  as  they  live  in  herds  feparated  from  one 
another,  I  think  there  n^.ufl  be  fome  kind  of  government  among 
them,  (though  but  a  very  imperfedl  one),  otherwife  they  could  not 
be  kept  diftind  from  one  anotlier. 

The  next  ftep  in  this  procirefs  is,  I  think,  that  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Ladrone  iflands,  A'ho,  in  one  rdpeiSl,  when  the  Europeans 
firfl:  came  among  them,  were  in  a  ftate  fiill  more  rude  than  that  of 

the 
•  See  p.  70.  of  this  Hiftory  of  New  Holland. 
•f  Ibid.  p.  55. 
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the  New  Hollanders  ;  for  they  had  not  the  ufc  cf  fire,  that  great 
inftrument  of  civil  life,  till  they  learned  it  from  the  Spaniards,  their 
firft  vifitors:  But  now  that  they  have  got  the  ufe  of  fire,  they  are  in 
a  ftate  nnore  civilifed  than  the  New  Hollanders;  and  they  arc  go- 
verned by  a  race  of  nobles,  though  vi'ithout  any  regular  form  of  go- 
vernment. As  to  religion,  they  had  none  till  the  Jefuits  came  among 
them  *. 

There  are  other  people  who  are  in  the  infant  ftate  of  civil  focicty, 
fuch  as  the  Carraibs  were  when  they  were  firft  difcovered  by  the 
French.  Of  thefe  I  have  fpoken  elfewheref  ;  and  I  fhall  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  new  difcovered  people  of  the  Pelew  Iflands,  who,  I  think, 
are  in  a  more  perfed  ftate  of  civil  fociety  than  any  of  thofe  nations 
we  call  barbarous ;  and,  indeed,  I  think,  that  without  the  invention 
and  cultivation  of  arts  and  fciences  there  cannot  be  a  more  perfedl 
ftate  of  civil  fociety.  They  live  under  a  regular  government  of 
a  king,  a  council,  and  an  order  of  nobles;  they  pradile  every 
virtue  belonging  to  the  human  kind  ;  and  when  we  were  among 
them  they  fhewed  a  love  of  knowledge,  which  is  natural  to  an  ani- 
mal of  intelligence,  but  which  we  have  not  found  in  any  other  bar- 
barous nation  \, 

Beyond  thefe  Pelew  men  there  is  only  one  other  ftep,  and  which 
compleats  the  progrefs  of  civility;  but  which  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  nations  of  Europe.  The  ftate  I  mean  is,  that  in  which  arts  are 
invented  or  pradtifed,  and  not  only  what  we  call  the  neceflary  arts 
of  life,  but  arts  of  elegance  and  refinement,  fuch  as  IN'iufic,  Poetry, 
Painting,  and  Statuary.  But  even  thefe  we  have  not  invented ;  for 
they  have   come   down   to  us  from  the  antient  world.     We  have, 

A  a  2  •  however, 

•  Vol,  V.  p.  5.  f  Vol.  UI.  p.  74. 

X  See  what  I  have  faid  of  them,  Vol.  V.  p.  56.  &c. 
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howevcf,  invented  feme,  and  thefe  moft  iifclul  arts,  fuch  as  that 
mechanical  art  of  clock-makings  by  which  we  meaiure  the  fuga  tem- 
porisy  as  Horace  calls  it,  (a  thing  the  moft  voluble  and  fleeting  that 
we  know),  much  better  than  the  antients  did  by  their  Clepfydra. 
And  not  only  do  we  meafure  time  (the  moft  valuable  thing  we  en- 
joy at  prefent,  as  upon  the  right  ufe  of  it  depends  both  our  happi- 
nefs  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come)  by  the  inftrument  before 
mentioned  that  we  keep  in  our  houfes,  but  by  another  inftrument 
called  a  watcb^  that  we  carry  about  with  us  in  a  fmall  pocket.  And 
there  is  a  thing  which  was  altogether  unknown  to  the  antients,  al- 
though moft  ufeful  for  domeftic  life,  that  we  have  alfo  invented;  I 
mean  glafs  for  our  windows,  by  which  we  fee  the  bright  light  of  the 
fun  (which  to  fee,  is,  in  Homer's  language,  to  live  *,)  without  being 
incommoded  by  wind  or  cold.  And,  indeed,  I  think  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fun,  not  obfcured  by  clouds  or  fogs,  but  fhining  with 
full  luftre,  is  a  great  pleafure  of  life;  and  I  am  perfuaded  that  the 
heat  of  the  fun, 

——  \vhofe  energy  divine 

(as  Dr  Armftrong  fays  in  his  poem  upon  Health  J 

Dwells  not  in  mortal  fire,  

is  much  more  conducive  to  the  health  both  of  animals  and  vegetables 
than  our  culinary  fire.  Pliny  mentions  a  Roman  who  was  in  ufe 
to  fit  for  hours  naked  in  the  fun,  which  he  fuppofed  contributed 
much  to  his  health;  and  our  dogs,  though  they  be  very  fond  of  the 
fire,  and  though  there  be  a  fire  in  the  room,  yet  if  the  fun  be  fhin- 
ing in  it,  chufe  rather  to  lie  in  the  funfhine  than  upon  the  hearth. 
But  the  antients,  who  had  windows  in  their  houfes  as  well  as  we, 
muft  have  had  them  always  open  or  fhut  like  their  doors. 

Befides  thefe  inventions,  fo  ufeful  at  land,  we  have  invented  a  moft 

ufeful. 
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ufeful  inftrument  in  navigation,  without  which  \(/q  never  could  have 
made  thofe  great  difcoveries  of  countries  before  mentioned  and  of 
the  whole  frame  of  this  our  earth;  I  mean  the  mariner's  Compafs. 
We  have  alfo  difcovered  another  art,  that  is,  tlie  art  of  making  a 
very  valuable  commodity  of  very  mean  materials  ;  1  mean  Paper; 
without  the  ufe  of  which,  and  of  another  greater  art  ftill,  the  art 
of  Printing,  which  we  have  likewife  invented,  antient  learning  could 
not  have  been  reftored,  or  propagated  as  it  has  been  all  over  the  well: 
of  lun-ope. 

It  is  here  to  be  obferved,  that  man,  in  his  progrefs  from  the  moft  im- 
perfedt  ftate  of  civil  fociety  to  a  more  perfect  one,  has  a  fenfe  of  the 
Beaulifuly  which  appears  to  be  fo  congenial  to  intelledl,  that  an  ani- 
mal cannot  have  the  leaft  degree  of  intclledt,  without  having,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  fcnfe  of  the  beautiful.  But  the  perception  of  beauty 
that  a  man  then  has,  cannot  be  of  the  beauty  of  mind,  or  of  charac- 
ters or  fentiments;  but  it  muft  be  of  the  beauty  of  boi/)\  and  even 
that  not  of  the  fined  kind.  We  have  hitherto  found  no  nation  in 
fo  barbarous  a  ftate,  that  they  have  not  fome  perception  of  that  kind, 
particularly  with  refpedl  to  their  own  bodies.  Even  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Holland,  who  have  made  only  the  firft  ftep  towards  the 
acquifition  of  intelle£l  by  civil  fociety,  adorn  their  bodies,  as  I  have 
fliown,  by  carving  them  :  And  the  Orang  Outang,  though  he  has 
very  little  more  than  the  capacity  of  intelle£t,  appears,  as  I  have 
fliown  in  the  account  I  have  given  of  him  *,  to  have  a  fenfe  of 
what  is  decent  and  becoming.  Now,  as  a  fenfe  of  the  beautiful  is, 
as  I  have  fhownf,  the  foundation  of  virtue,  and,  I  may  add,  of  reli- 
gion, 

•  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  26.  and  the  paffages  there  referred  to,  where  there  are  many 
things  mentioned  which  prove  incontcftibly,  I  think,  that  he  is  a  man;  though  if  there 
were  no  other  but  his  fenfe  of  what  is  decent  and  becoming,  I  fliould  think  that  luffl- 
cient. 

f  Page  1 1 9.  and  the  paflage  there  referred  to. 
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gion,  (for  no  man  can  be  truly  religious  who  does  not  perceive  the 
beauty  of  holinefs),  this  fhows  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God, 
who  has  made  a  fenfe  of  the  beautiful  fo  congenial  to  our  nature  as 
intelligent  beings,  that  we  cannot  have  the  leaft  degree  of  intelli- 
gence without  fome  fenfe  of  it. — So  that  we  appear  to  be  formed  by 
nature  for  virtue  and  religion. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.         XV. 


From  the  Hijlory  of  Ant'ient  and  Modern  Times ^  Man  appears  to  be 
going  on  in  the  recovery  ft  om  his  Fallen  State. — Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  of  Evil. — Evil  either  Natural  or  Moral. — Natural  Evil 
already  confidertd. — Moral  Evil  belongs  to  the  IntelleBual  Na- 
ture-^the  confeqtience  of  Our  Fall. — Our  recovery  only  to  be  made 
in  Civil  Society: — There  ive  arc  governed  by  Opinion, — and  there- 
fore are  liable  to  error,  and,  its  conjequence,  mifery. — Two  Sources  of 
Moral  Evil: — ift,  Indulgence  in  pleafures  of  Sen/e; — theje  increaf 
edby  the  Ctvilifed  Life; — Difeafes  the  confequence  of  that  indulgence: 
— 2d,  The  Errors  of  the  Intellel  with  refpeB  to  the  Beautiful  in 
Sentiments  and  AElions : — Thecon/equences  ofthefe — Ambition,  JVarSy 
Conquefls,  and  the  Defolation  of  the  Earth  by  great  Empires, — the 
love  oj  Money, — Vanity  in  Drefs,  Equipage,  tifc. 


THUS,  I  think,  I  have  Hiovvn,  that  man,  by  his  Fall,  loft  the  ufe 
of  intellect,  retaining  only  the  capacity  of  it :  But  this  capaci- 
ty he  cannot  exert,  except  by  the  intercourfe  with  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, which  civil  fociety  gives  him  ;  and  by  civil  fociety  I  have 
fhown  that  he  not  only  acquires  the  ufe  of  intelled,  but  brings  it  to 
a  very  confiderable  degree  of  perfedion.  This  we  know  with  the 
greatell  certainty,  from  what  is  preferved  to  us  of  the  learning  of 
antient  nations,  particularly  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks:  And  even 
in  modern  times  1  have  fhown  that  we  have  acquired  a  great  deal 
ot  knowledge  of  this  our  earth,  and  of  the  feveral  nations  inhabiting 

it; 
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it ;  and  likewife  that  we  have  invented  feveral  mod  ufeful  arts.  It 
therefore  appears,  from  the  hiftoiy  both  of  antient  and  modern 
times,  that  man  is  going  on  to  anfwer  the  end  for  which  he  was  in- 
tended by  his  life  in  this  world  ;  that  is,  to  make  fomc  progrefs  to- 
wards the  recovery  from  his  fallen  ftate,  by  the  acqulfition  of  the 
ufe  of  his  intelled,  and  by  the  improvement  of  it.  Now,  intelleifl  is 
the  prime  quality  of  an  intelligent  animal,  and  what  makes  him 
fiich;  and  in  man  it  is  the  foundation  not  only  of  arts  and  fciences, 
but  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  of  every  quality  of  any  value  which 
he  poflefles. 

Such  is  the  ftate  of  man  in  this  life  with  refpect  to  intelligence. 
I  am  now  to  inquire  how  he  is  as  to  happincfs  or  mi/cry,  that  is  good 
or  /"//,  in  this  life  :  And  this  leads  us  diredly  to  the  folution  of  the 
grand  queftion,  which  I  have  propofed,  concerning  the  origin  of 
evil. 

Evil  is  either  Natural  or  Moral.  What  we  call  Natural  Evil^  is 
what  happens  in  the  material  world  by  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  erup- 
tions of  burning  mountains,  and  fuch  like  commotions  of  the  ele- 
ments here  below:  Of  thefe  I  have  fpoken  in  a  preceding  part  of 
this  volum.e*,  where  I  have  fhown  that  thefe  events,  though  they 
happen  but  rarely,  are  produced  as  neceffarily  as  the  common  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  Of  the  fame  kind  are  tempefts  and  bad  feafons, 
which  deftroy  the  fruits  of  the  earth :  For  thefe  all  proceed  from 
thofe  general  laws  of  nature,  by  which  the  fyftem  muft  be  governed, 
ctherwife  it  would  be  no  fyftem;  and,  as  God  is  the  author  of  nature, 
the  laws  of  nature  are  his  laws,  which  he  can  no  more  alter  than  he 
can  alter  his  own  nature  f . 

As  to  Moral  Evil,  it  belongs  only  to  the  intelledual  animal,  and 

is 

*  Page  122.  t  ^''S*^  ^^^-  ^^^  ^'47" 
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is  what  we  call  iv'ickednefs ,  vicCy  ox  folly.  Tt  was  the  confeqnence  of 
the  fall  of  man,  towards  the  recovery  of  which  he  cannot  make  any 
progrefs  in  this  life,  as  I  have  fhown,  except  by  civil  focicty.  Now, 
as  in  civil  fociety  man  is  not  governed  as  lie  was  in  the  natural  ftate, 
tiiat  is  by  inftind  as  the  brutes  arc,  but  by  his  own  reafon  forming  an 
opinion  of  what  is  good  or  ill,  it  was  impoffible  that,  with  a  weak 
intelied,  very  much  weaker  than  that  which  ho  had  before  his  fall, 
he  iTiould  not  fall  into  many  errors,  and  confequenily  make  him- 
felf  very  unhappy;  which  I  have  fliown  ia  the  preceding  volume 
to  be  the  cafe. 

Here,  I  think,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  there  are  two  fources  of 
moral  evil  in  this  life,  both  of  them  arifing  from  our  wrong  judgment 
of  what  is  good  or  ill.  The  flrft  is  indulgence  in  all  the  pleafures  of 
fenfe,  of  which  the  civilifed  life  affords  very  many  more  than  are 
to  be  found  in  the  natural  life,  in  which  men  can  only  indulge  their 
appetites  with  the  natural  produdtions  of  the  earth,  in  the  lame  way 
that  brutes,  fuch  as  horfcs  and  oxen,  do.  Now,  the  indulgence  of 
our  appetites  with  all  the  luxuries  and  delicacies,  both  of  eating  and 
drinking,  which  the  arts  of  man  have  lurniflied,  muft  neceffarily  de- 
prave our  intelledt,  and  make  it  employ  itfelf  in  devifing  means  for 
gratifying  thefe  appetites,  inftead  of  employing  itfelf  in  its  improve- 
ment and  progrefs  towards  a  better  ftate.  And  not  onlv  is  the 
Gonfequence  of  this  indulgence  in  fcnfual  pleafure  very  great  with 
refpedt  to  the  mind  ;  but  when  it  is  accompanied,  as  it  commonly 
is,  with  indolence  and  eafe,  it  produces  difeafes  without  numbe?, 
and  thefe  not  confined  to  the  parents,  but  going  to  the  children, 
and  fo  affeding  the  whole  race.  Man,  living  in  the  natural  way,  that 
is,  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  v^rithout  the  ufe  of  flefh  prepar- 
ed by  fire  or  of  wine  or  ftrong  liquors  of  any  kind,  I  hold  not  to  be 
liable  to  any  difeafe,  any  more  than  the  other  animals  of  this  earth 
that  live  in  the  natural  way:  And,  indeed,  it  would  be  impeaching  the 
Vol.  VI.  B  b  wifdom 
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wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God,  to  fuppofe  that  he  had  fo  framed  the 
nobleft  animal  on  this  earth,  and  the  image  of  himfelf,  as  to  be  the 
only  animal  liable  to  thofe  internal  diforders,  we  call  difeafes  ;  and, 
accordingly,  we  do  not  read  of  any  one  of  the  Antedeluvian  Patri- 
archs, who  all  lived  upon  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  without 
the  ufe  of  flefh  or  of  ftrong  liquors,  though  we  have  a  very  parti- 
cular account  of  their  lives  and  deaths,  that  died  of  any  difeafe. 

As  to  the  eating  of  fleflii — If  it  were  eaten  aUvays  with  vegetables, 
and  ufed  only  to  give  a  relifh  to  vegetables,  which  is  the  way  I  eat 
it,  I  am  perfuaded  it  would  not  produce  near  fo  many  difeafes : 
"Whereas,  if  it  be  eaten  in  great  quantities,  as  it  was  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Paraguay,  whofe  only  food  it  appears  to  have  been  before 
they  were  civilifed,  or,  as  it  may  be  more  properly  expreffed,  hu- 
mani%td  by  the  Spaniards*,  it  produces  a  great  number  of  difeafes, 
even  without  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  whicli  the  Paraguains  had 
not  •  for,  as  we  are  told,  they  were  more  difeafed  than  any  other 
barbarous  nation. 

The  other  fource  of  the  mlfery  of  man,  in  the  civilifed  ftate,  does 
not  proceed  from  his  indulgence  in  fenfual  pleafuies,  but  from  the 
intellecl  itfelf ;  for  it  proceeds  from  the  fenfe  of  the  Beautiful,  the 
TO  KoO.ov  of  the  Greeks  and  the  pidchrum  and  hrntjtuin  of  the  La- 
tins. When  a  proper  ufe  is  made  of  this  lenfe,  it  is,  as  I  have 
fhown,  the  foundation  of  virtue,  and  alfo  of  religion:  For  there  can 
be  no  true  religion  without  a  fenfe  of  the  beauty  of  holinofs;  and,  as 
beauty  is  the  obje£t  of  love,  the  love  of  God  is  alfo  a  nectflary  part 
of  religion,  and  Jove,  as  our  Scripture  tells  us,  without  any  mixture  of 
fear  f .  But  in  the  fenfe  of  the  beautiful,  as  in  other  tilings,  our  im- 
perfect 

*  See  Vol.  IV.  of  this  work,  p.  98. 

t  See  what  I  have  fnid  at  fome  length  on  this  fubjei.%  in  p.  391.  of  Vol.  IV.  of  this 
■work. 
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perfe£l  intelled  often  errs;  and  then  we  are  deceived  with  falfe  notions 
of  the  beautiful  in  fcntiments  and  adions.  In  private  life,  when 
this  happens,  it  is  called  Vanity;  which,  though  it  may  not  make 
a  man  miferable  in  any  great  degree,  makes  him  contemptible  : 
In  public  life  it  gets  the  name  of  Ambition,  which  produces  great 
dilorders  in  the  government  of  ftates  when  it  prevails  among  the 
fubjedts ;  but,  when  it  becomes  the  paflion  of  kings  and  gover- 
nors, their  ambition  produces  wars  and  conquefts,  and  wonderful 
events  in  the  affairs  of  men.  It  was  ambition  which,  in  antient 
times,  produced  thofe  great  empires,  the  Affyrian,  that  of  the  Medes, 
the  Perfian,  and,  the  greatefl:  of  all,  the  Roman;  all  which,  and  parti- 
cularly the  la>,  may  be  faid  to  have  almoft  defolated  the  earth.  Beau- 
ty naturally  produces  adm.iration  ;  and,  therefore,  a  man,  who  thinks 
himfeif  poflcffed  of  that  quality,  admires  himfelf,  and  defires  that 
others  ihouid  admire  him,  and  that  they  fnould  exprefs  their  admira- 
tion by  praife,  and  by  allowing  him  a  pre-eminence  in  all  the  bufinefs 
of  life,  and  particularly  in  government.  From  this  motive  thofe 
conquerors,  who  eftabliflied  the  empires  I  have  mentioned,  aflerted 
that  pre-eminence,  to  which  they  thought  they  were  entitled,  by 
force  of  arms.  1  his  miflaken  fcnfe  of  the  beautiful,  thei'cfore,  I 
hold  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  the  great  empires  I  have  mentioned; 
and,  even  in  private  life,  when  joined  with  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  it 
is  the  fource  of  all  the  mifery  of  man  in  this  llate  of  his  exiftence. 

But  it  will  be  afked,  What  is  the  thing  1  call  Beauty^  which,  I 
fayv  has  produced  fuch  wonderful  effcdls  in  human  life  ?  This 
qucftion  1  have  anfwcred  in  the  Vth.  volume  of  this  work ;  * 
where  I  have  faid,  "  That  it  is  a  perception,  which  the  intelledl,  and 
*'  the  intellc'^  only?  has  of  a  certain  union  and  congruity  of  fcveral 
"  things,  which  makes  them  in  fome  fenfe  one^  or  in  other  words,  a . 
'''■  fyjlem,   which   we   perceive   not   only  in  different  objeds,  but  in 

13  b  2  "the 
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*'  the  parts  of  the  fame  objedt."  In  this  volume*  I  have  fliown 
the  difference  betwixt  the  Beaitt'iftd  and  the  Good.  From  the  paf- 
fage  of  Vol.  V.  above  quoted,  it  appears  that  I  may  claim  the  merit 
of  having  firft  given  a  definition  of  the  Beautiful;  a  thing  of  fo  very- 
great  influence  in  human  life,  that  the  nature  of  it  fhoulJ  be  moil 
carefully  ftudied  by  every  philofopher:  For  it  is  not  only  the  foun- 
dation, as  I  have  fhown,  of  virtue  and  religion,  but  it  is  the  fource 
of  that  principle  which  is  fo  predominant  in  human  nature,  that  a 
man,  who  is  entirely  void  of  it,  cannot  be  confidered  to  be  a  man ; 
1  mean  the  principle  of  honour  f .  It  produces  alfo  that  love  which 
every  man  of  genius  and  tafte  has  for  the  fciences  and  fine  arts ;  for 
fuch  a  man  loves  them,  not  for  the  profit  they  may  bring  him,  but 
for  their  beauty — In  fhort,  it  is  the  fource  of  every  thing  that  is 
great  and  noble  in  our  natures  or  that  can  make  us  happy.  I  there- 
fore think,  that  the  Stoicks  were  in  the  right,  when  they  maintain- 
ed that  the  70  naXov  was  not  only  \\\t  fiimmum  bonum,  or  chief  good^ 
but  the  only  ^00^  of  man  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  only  good  and  the 
only  plcaiure  of  his  intellect,  by  which  he  is  a  man,  and  is  diftinguilh- 
ed  from  all  th^  other  animals  of  this  earth  J.  And  it  is  the  only  plea- 
fure  of  all  intellediual  beings,  even  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  for,  as 
we  are  told  in  the  laft  verfe  of  the  firft  chapter  of  Genefu^  God,  af- 
ter he  had  finiflied  his  whole  work  of  creation,  faw  all  things  that 
he  had  made,  "  And  behold  they  were  «aAa  7.ia.<)^'  as  it  is  in  the 
Septuagint,  that  is,  very  beautiful^  not  very  goody  as  we  have  tranf- 
lated  it :  And,  as  he  faw  that  thele  things  were  very  beautiful^ 
they  muft  have  given  him  pleaiure.  In  the  paffage,  neverthelefs, 
which  I  have  quoted  from  Volume  V.  of  this  work,  I  have 
{hown,  that,  though  Plato  and  Ariftotle  have  fpoken  a  great  deal, 
and  particularly  Plato,  of  the   ro  ;>caAw,  yet  neither  of  them  have 

given 

*  Page  118.  t  Vol.  V.  p.  125. 

X  See  on  this  fubjea  Vol.  V.  p.  135.— and  Chap.  XIV.  of  Book  III,  of  the  fame 
volume. 
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given  us  any  definition  of  it.  Ariftotle,  indeed,  has  told  us  one 
property  of  it,  that  it  muft  confift  of  tilings  which  are  not  very 
fmall; — nor  yet  very  great,  fuch  as,  he  fays,  an  animal  of  10,000 
ftadia  would  be*.  This,  I  think,  fhows  that  he  confidered  beauty  as 
belonging  only  to  material  or  corporeal  things:  Whereas,  I  think,  it 
is  evident,  as  I  have  faid  in  the  volume  above  referred  tof,  that  we 
perceive  Beauty  not  only  in  corporeal  objcds  but  in  minds,  that  is, 
in  charadlers  and  fentiments  and  in  the  works  from  thefe  proceeding; 
and,  indeed,  this  is  the  beauty  of  the  higheft  kind.  As  to  Plato, 
though  he  has  written  a  whole  Dialogue,  which  he  calls  the  tvt/.7rono\' 
or  the  Banquet,  upon  the  fubje£l  of  Bcant)\  he  has  not  told  us  what 
it  is  ;  and  though  he  makes  Socrates,  who  is  a  fpeaker  there,  fay, 
"  That  to  know  perfectly  what  Beauty  is,  or  the  ^avro  ro  x.ay.ov,  is 
"  the  greateft  wifdom  and  the  greateft  happinefs  of  men  :(:,"  yet  he 
has  not  fo  much  as  attempted  to  give  us  a  definition  of  it :  And 
he  has  written  another  Dialogue  upon  the  fubjedl,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved  in  the  paflage  above  quoted  §,  entitled,  Hippias  Major ^  in 
which  he  refutes  fevcral  opinions  concerning  the  ro  xx?'.ov,  but 
gives  no  opinion  of  his  own,  concluding  the  Dialogue  with  the 
common  Greek  proverbial  faying,  y^iM'Trcx,  ru  }ccc?m.  Cicero,  alfo 
fpeaking  of  the  pulcbrum  and  honcjluniy  inftead  of  giving  us  a 
definition  of  it,  refers  us  to  the  natural  fcnfe  which  every  one 
has  of  it :  His  words  are,  Honcjium  igitur  id  intelligimus,  quod  tale 
eji,  ut,  detraHa  o>nui  utilitate,  fine  uUis praemiis  frucl'ibufve,  per  fe'tp- 

Jiim  poffit  jure  laudari  :  B>uod  quale  fit,  uon  tarn  definitionc,  qua  fum 
ufus,  inlelligi  potejly  (quauquain  aliquant um  potcjl),  quain  communi 
omnium  judicio,  et  optimi  cuju/que  Jludiis  at  que  fadlis;  qui  pennulta 
cb  earn  unam  caufam  faciunt,  quia  decet,  quia  re&twi,  quia  hontjlum 

■  eJl,  et/i  nullum  corifecuturum  emolumtntum  vident  jj.     So  that  Cicero 


not 
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not  only  has  not  defined  the  beautiful,  any  more  than  Plato  or  Arif- 
totle,  but  lias  faid  that  it  could  not  be  defined,  being  only  to  be  ap- 
prehended by  the  common  fcnfe  and  feelings  of  men.  As  to  Ariftotle, 
however,  I  think  I  fliould  not  do  juftice  to  him,  if  I  did  not  obfervc 
that  he  wrote  a  book  upon  the  fubjedl  of  the  Beautiful,  which  i»- 
now  lofl  *.  Tins,  I  think,  fhiows  that  he  himfelf  was  not  fatisfied, 
any  more  than  I  am,  with  the  account  he  has  given  us  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  his  Poetics  and  Rhetoric.  If  that  book,  upon  the  beautiful, 
had  been  preferved,  it  would  have  made  the  matter  quite  clear,  and- 
faved  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

And  here  we  may  obferve  an  eflential  difference  betwixt  the  pcr- 
eeptions  of  fenfe  and  thofe  of  intelledl ;  for  the  fenfe  only  perceives- 
corporeal  objeds,  either  one  fingle  object,  or  many  of  them  to- 
gether, but  all  and  each  of  them  by  itfelf  and  without  any  relation 
to  any  thing  elfe  :  Whereas  the  intelled;  perceives  things  only  as 
they  are  connected  together  and  have  a  relation  to  one  another. 
Thus  it  is  the  Intelled,  and  the  intelle£t  only,  which  perceives  the 
p-enufes  and  fpeciefes  of  things:  Even  individual  objedls  of  fenfe 
it  perceives  only  by  connedling  together  the  feveral  qualities  of  the 
objeds,  and  in  that  way  making  otie  of  themj  in  which  way,  as 
I  have  obfervedf ,  the  intelled:  forms  an  idea  of  a  particular  objed  of 
fenfe.  It  is,  therefore,  the  intelled,  and  the  intelled  only,  that  makes 
one  of  the  many;  wherein,  as  I  have  fhown  %,  all  fcience  confifls,  which 
is  produced  by  intelligence,  and  intelligence  only,  though  fenfe  fur- 
ni(h  the  materials. — And  thus,  I  think,  I  have  clearly  explained 
the  difference  betwixt  the  perceptions  of  fenfe  and  thofe  of  intelled  ; 
a  difference,  which  has  not,  I  think,  been  fufficiently  attended  to,  nei- 
ther by  autient  nor  modern  philofophers:  And  from  the  difference 
betwixt  thefe  two  perceptions,  I  think,  I  have  made  it  evident,  that 
beauty  muft  be  a  perception  of  the  intelled,  and  not  of  the  fenfe. 

Thofe 

•  See  p.  105  of  Vol.  II.  of  this  work.  f  Page  167.  %  Page  173. 
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Thofe  two  pafllons,  the  one  for  fenfual  pleafures,  the  other  for 
beauty,  are  generally  accompanied  with  another  paflion;  I  mean  the 
love  of  money,  which  fiirnifhes  a  man  not  only  all  the  fenfual  plea- 
fures he  can  wiOi  for,  but  every  thing  that  can  procure  him  praife 
and  admiration  not  only  for  the  fplendour  of  his  table,  but  for  all 
the  finery  of  his  drefs,  of  his  houfe,  of  his  equipage,  and  of  every 
thing  that  can  attradl  the  admiration  of  men. 

That  all  thefe  pafTions  and  purfuits  proceed  from  the  fenfe 
which  we  have  of  the  beautiful,  I  think  is  evident;  for  as  to  drefs, 
equipage,  buildings,  &c.  we  perceive  beauty  in  them,  which  makes 
ais  defire  them.  But  of  all  the  things  I  have  mentioned,  there  is 
nothing  we  defire  fo  much  as  admiration  and  praife,  becaufe  the  fub- 
jedt  of  it  is  the  beauty,  not  of  fuch  things  as  I  have  mentioned,  but 
cf  ourfelves ;  and  which,  therefore,  gives  us  the  greatefl:  pleafure. 
Governing  other  men  gives  us  alfo  that  pleafure  in  a  high  degree, 
becaufe  it  makes  us  believe  that  we  are  much  fupcrior  to  the  men 
we  govern  :  And  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  paflion  of  ambi- 
tion, which,  as  I  have  obferved,  has  produced  fuch  great  events  in 
human  life. 

But  as  the  civilifed  life  was  abfolutely  neceffary  for  man's  makin"- 
any  progrefs  in  this  life  towards  a  recovery  from  his  fallen  flate,  what 
evil  it  produces  muft  be  reckoned  in  fome  degree  neceflary  and  un- 
avoidable, (at  lead  with  refpe£t  to  fome  men),  when  the  imperfedl 
ftate  of  our  intelledl  is  confidered.  At  the  fame  tiine,  I  think,  it 
could  not  well  be  reconciled  with  the  wifdom  and  goodncfs  of  God, 
if  all  men  in  that  ftate  were  neceflarily  miferable.  But  tliat  is  not 
the  cafe:  For  fome  men,  by  cultivating  arts  and  fcicnces,  may  im- 
prove their  intellect  fo  much,  as  to  prevent  thofe  errors,  which  men, 
in  the  civil  life,  fall  into,  and  which  are  the  caufe  cf  all  their  mi- 
fcry  ;  and,  if  to  the  improvement  of  their  intelligence  by  arts  and 

fciences 
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fciences  be  joined  religion,  or  even  if  there  be,  without  arts  and 
fciences,  religion  alone,  if  it  be  a  good  religion,  there  is  nothing 
that  hinders  them  to  be  happy  in  this  life  to  a  certain  degree. 

But  man  being  governed,  as  I  have  faid,  in  the  civilifed  ftatc  by 
his  free  will,  his  happinefs  or  mitery  muft  depend  upon  the  ufe  he 
makes  of  that  will;  for  in  this  life,  as  well  as  in  his  preceding 
ftate,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  alter  his  nature,  and  to  make  liimfelf 
as  it  were  another  man.  If  he  take  to  religion  and  virtue,  he 
will  enjoy  all  the  happinefs  that  he  is  capable  of  enjoying  in  this 
life  :  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  take  to  vice  and  folly,  he  will  be 
a  miferable  man  upon  the  whole;  though  he  will  no  doubt  have 
fome  pleafure  in  the  gratification  of  his  vices  and  follies,  but  much 
overbalanced  by  the  pains  attending  them ;  and  for  this  reafon  I 
have  faid*  what  may  appear  to  many  of  my  readers  an  extraordinary 
paradOfX,  That  man  even  in  this  life  enjoys  all  the  happinefs  that 
his  nature  is  capable  of. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        XVI. 

The  Evil  Man  fuJTcrs  proceeds  from  the  ahufe  of  his  faculties  of  Body 
and  Mind. — A  life  of  Nature  free  from  dileafe  — What  that  Ife  is. 
— As  to  diet^  it  is  Vegetables. — If  Fief}  is  to  be  tfed^  it  fliould  be 
raw,  as  it  is  ufed  by  the  Cat  nivorous  Animals. — Bad  ej^t£ls  of  our 
improvements  in  Luxury  : — Our  Drink  as  unnatural  as  our  Food ; 
— Fermented  Liquors,  Wine  and  Spirits, — The  great  age  of  the 
Anttdeluvian  Patriarchs  to  be  attributed  to  their  fmple  Diet  con- 
f fling  of  the  Natural  Fruits  of  the  Earth .^ — without  Flefh,  Wine^ 
or  other  frong  Liquors,  —  Houfs  and  Clothes  not  nccejfary  for 
Animals  in  the  natural  State. — This  proved  from  e\amples.-  The 
Natural  Life  of  Man  in  the  open  air  — Caves  the  frfl  Houfes  ufed 
by  Man  ; — In  thefe  the  Cyclops  lived. — Then  Clothes  were  invent- 
ed: — Evils  refulting  from  the  u/e  of  them; — they  are  not  neceffary 
fo^  the  coldejl  climates; — Anacharfs^  the  Scythian  s.^  reafon  for  go^ 
ing  naked. — Of  the  invention  of  Fire,  and  its  pernicious  effe^s.—— 
Impojfible  that  Man,  living  fo  unnaturally.,  fjjould  be  f  long  lived 
and  healthy  as  he  might  be  by  living  the  life  of  Nature:  —  The  Evils 
of  Mans  artificial  life  to  be  alleviated  by  the  open  Air,  the  Cold 
Bath,  Anointing,  Physic,  and  Exercife. — Evils  attending  exccffes 
in  Venery  and  the  unnatural  ufes  oj  it. 

S  Man,  in  this  life,  is  compofed  of  mind  and  body,  it  is  evident 

that  all  the  evil   he  here  fuffers   muft  proceed  from  his  mind 

or  body,  or  from  both :     And,  I  think,  1  have  faid  enough  to  prove 

that   God   or   Nature  is  not  the  caufe  of  the  evils  which  he  fuffers, 

but  he  himfelf,  by  an  abufe  of  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body,  which 

Vol.  VI.  C  c  •  God 
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God  has  beftowed  upon  lum,  and  which,  if  rightly  ufed,  would 
have  given  him  all  the  happlnefs  of  which  his  nature,  in  this  ftate 
of  his  exlftence,  is  capable. 

As  to  his  body,  it  is  evident,  from  the  cafe  of  the  brute  animals, 
that  if  he  had  lived  as  they  do,  that  is  in  the  way  that  God  and  Nature 
had  appointed  he  fhould  live,  he  would  have  been  as  free  of  difeafe, 
which  is  the  greateft  afflidion  of  body  that  we  are  liable  to,  as  they 
are:  For  the  wlfdom  and  goodnefs  of  God  has  appointed  certain  ways 
of  living  for  the  different  fpeciefes  of  animals;  and  there  is  no  natural 
philofopher,  who  can  doubt  that  every  brute  in  the  natural  ftate  lives 
in  a  manner  which  is  fuitable  to  his  nature,  and  which  makes  him  hap- 
pier than  he  would  be  if  he  lived  in  any  other  way.     The  fame,  I 
fay,  is  the  cafe  of  man,  who,  as  he  is  the  chief  animal  on  this  earth,  is 
deftined  by  God  and  Nature  to  purfue  a  manner  of  life  which  would 
make  him  happier,  with  refped  to  his  body,  than  if  he  lived  in  any 
other  way.     The  queftion,  therefore,  is,  what  that  manner  of  life  is? 
And,  firjl^  with  refped:  to  his  diet,  as  he  is  not  an  animal  of  prey,  or 
a  carnivorous  animal,  as  the  lion  or  tiger  is,  his  natural  diet  is  not 
flefli,  like  theirs,  but  vegetables,  fuch   as  feed  the  other  animals  of 
this  earth  that  are  not  carnivorous.     The  flefh  diet,  therefore,  is  an 
unnatural   diet   for   man,  efpecially  as   it   is   ufed  by  the  nations  of 
Europe,  that  is,  prepared  by  fire  ;  for,  if  he  is  to  ufe  it,  it  is  much 
better  that  he  fhould  ufe  it  as  the  wild  beafts  do,  whofe  natural  food 
it   is,   that  is,   raw   and   as   it  comes  from  the  animal.      In  this  way 
our  famous  traveller,   Mr  Bruce,  told   me  he   ate   flefli   in  Abyf- 
finia,  in  the  fame   manner  that  the  people  of  that  country  eat  it, 
that  is,  taken  diredly  from  the  animal,  without  any  preparation  by 
fire  or  otherwife,  and  warm  with  the  animal  life  ;  and. he  allured  me 
that  he  never  ate  flefli  that  he  digefted  better  :     And  the  Vv  ild  Girl, 
whom  I  faw  in  France,  told  me  that  the  firft  flefh  fhe  ate,  roafted  or 
boiled,  lay  upon  her  flomach  like  as  much  lead,  and  threw  her  in- 
to 
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to  a  very  dangerous  illnefs,  from  which  fhe  recovered  chiefly  by 
fucking  the  warm  blood  of  chickens^'.  But  we  in  Europe,  not 
contented  with  boiling,  roafting,  or  broiling  our  flefli,  give  it  a 
relifli  with  fait,  which  Salluft,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  very  proper- 
ly reckons  qne  of  the  irrltamenta  gulae,  and  which  the  North 
Americans  do  not  ufe,  faying  that  it  produces  many  of  the  dlf- 
eafes  to  which  we  are  liable  f  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  fait  makes, 
us  both  eat  and  drink  more  than  we  fhould  do  otherwife.  But  the 
wealthy  among  us,  not  content  with  that  ieafoning  for  their  flefh, 
ufe  many  others,  and  make  of  it,  what  they  call  7nade  d't/JjeSy  with 
high  fauces,  tending  to  provoke  their  appetites  to  eat  more  than  na- 
ture requires.  And  not  content  with  flefli,  which  the  earth  or  air 
produces,  we  go  to  another  element  to  feek  for  food  ;  I  mean  the 
water,  from  which  we  take  flfli  that  we  eat.  This  was  thought  by 
the  Egyptians,  the  moft:  antient,  and,  I  believe,  the  wifefl:  people 
which  ever  exifted,  fo  unnatural  food,  that  they  did  not  ufe  it^ 
though  their  river  abounded  with  it :  And  even  the  Greeks  did  not 
ufe  it  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  as  I  have  faid  in  Vol.  III.  of  this 
woik:}:,  except  when  they  could  get  no  other  food.  And  fifli  v/e 
ufe  not  only  prepared  by  fire,  but  drefl"ed  with  the  fineft  fauces  we 
can  contrive.  This  is  the  food  which  we  have  devifed  for  ourfelves, 
in  place  of  that  which  God  and  Nature  have  deftined  for  us.  As  to 
our  drink,  it  is  fliil  more  unnatural;  for  it  is  not  the  drink  of  any 
other  animal  that  lives  either  on  the  earth,  in  the  air,  or  in  the  wa- 
ters, but  altogether  an  artificial  drink.  Some  of  it  is  made  by  fer- 
mentation, fuch  as  wine  and  beer,  which  are  not  natural  drinks; 
and,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  and  thofe  of  Terra 
Del  Fuego,  one  of  the  coldefl;  climates  in  the  world,  as  they  both 
live  in  a  natural  way,  will  not,  as  I  have  been  informed,  be  perfuaded 
to  tafle  them  :    But,  in  modern  times,  we  have  invented  another 

G  c  2  drink. 

*  Vol.  III.  p.  176,  t  Ibid.  p.  171. 
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drink  ftlU  more  artificial,  and  as  unnatural  as  can  be  conceived ;  I 
mean  fpirits,  which  are  made  by  diftillation  from  fermented  liquors, 
and  are  fo  far  from  being  fit  for  the  drink  of  any  animal,  that  they 
are  fuel  for  fire,  and  produce  a  moft  fudden  and  violent  flame.  And 
not  only  do  we  ufe  this  moft  unnatural  liquor,  unknown  to  the  an- 
tients,  but  %ve  do  not  ufe  wine  as  they  did,  that  is,  mixed  with  wa- 
ter, but  we  ufe  even  wine  and  brandy,  that  is,  what  is  called  Por/, 
without  any  mixture  of  water. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  ftrong  liquors,  being  an  unnatural  drink,  not 
only  hurts  the  body,  but  alfo  the  mind  ;  and,  indeed,  taken  to  ex- 
cefs,  they  deprive  us  altogether  of  what  is  moft  valuable  in  our 
mind,  and  which  diftinguifhes  us  from  all  the  other  animals  of  this 
earth,  that  is,  our  intelligence. 

That  a  wife  and  good  God  fhould  have  deftined  fuch  a  diet,  fo 
dcftrudtive  both  to  mind  and  body,  for  the  principal  animal  here 
on  earth,  and  fo  different  from  that  which  he  has  allotted  to  inferior 
animals,  is  altogether  incredible,  and,  I  think,  impious  to  believe. 
But,  if  there  were  any  doubt  in  theory,  the  lives  of  the  Antedeluvian 
Patriarchs  make  it  evident  from  fa£t.  Of  thefe  I  have  fpoken  at 
fome  length  in  Vol.  III.  of  this  work*.  Feeding  upon  the  natural 
fruits  of  the  earth,  they  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  fome  of  them 
above  900  years.  But,  after  the  deluge,  when  men  ate  flefh  and 
drank  wine,  the  length  of  their  lives  gradually  decreafed.  And  if 
we  are  fuch  unbelievers  as  not  to  credit  what  we  are  told  in  our 
bible,  of  the  length  of  the  lives  of  thofe  antient  patriarchs,  while 

they 

*  Page  1 2 1  and  following. — It  may  be  obferved,  that  there  is  a  greater  colIeiSlion,  in 
that  3d  volume,  concerning  the  various  ways  of  men  living  in  the  different  ages  of  the 
world,  the  length  of  their  lives,  their  health  and  their  fize,  than,  I  believe,  is  to  be 
found  in  any  one  book  extant ;  and  which,  I  think,  is  worth  the  readers  perufing  from 
curiolity  merely,  if  he  were  to  draw  no  philofophical  conclufions  from  it. 
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they  fed  upon  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth  and  drank  no  wine, 
we  cannot  Ukewlfe  difbelieve  what  feveral  authors,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  have  told  us  of  the  long  lives  of  men  *. 

And  thus  much  may  fuffice  with  refpedl  to  our  diet.  I  come  now 
to  fpeak  of  another  thing  in  our  manner  of  living,  which  I  think  of 
ftill  greater  confcqucnce  ;  I  mean  our  houfes  and  our  clothes  Of 
this  1  have  faid  a  good  deal  in  Vol.  III.  of  this  workf  ;  but  I  think 
it  a  matter  of  fuch  confequence,  that  I  will  add  feveral  things  here 
to  what  I  have  there  faid. 

That  the  natural  life  of  the  brute  animals  is  their  beft  way  of  liv- 
ing, to  which  their  inftiniTt  diredts  them,  I  think  I  have  clearly  prov- 
ed in  the  paflage  already  referred  to ;  and  particularly  from  the  ex- 
ample of  horfes,  which  has  fallen  under  my  own  obfervation  :  For 
I  have  fliown,  that  by  their  inftintS  they  are  not  dir^-dled  to  go 
into  a  ftable,  though  the  door  be  open,  except  to  feed  ;  and,  after 
they  have  fed,  to  come  out  again,  even  in  the  moft  ftormy  nights, 
and  to  lye  in  the  fields :  And  that  in  a  day  of  wind  and  rain,  when 
they  have  an  open  fl\ade  to  go  into,  they  will  only  flicker  their 
heads  and  ears  from  the  weather,  leaving  their  bodies  expofed  to 
it  J.  There  are  animals  which,  by  nature,  are  deftined  to  live  un- 
der ground,  fuch  as  rnoles  ;  but  man  is  none  of  thefe:  And,  there- 
fore, I  cannot  believe  that  he  is  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of 
nature,  by  which  all  the  other  animals  of  this  earth  are  prompted  by 
their  natures,  that  is,  by  inftinft,  to  live  in  the  open  air,  with  the 
fhelter  fometimes  of  a  bank  or  a  thicket,  when  the  weather  makes 
that  neceflary.  Air,  indeed,  is  the  element  in  which  we  live, 
as  much  as  water  is  the  element  in  which  fifli  live:  And  we  not 
only  live  in  it,  but  wc  live  by  it;  nor  can  we  live  without  it :  For 
we  take  it  in  not  only  by  our  mouths  and  noftrils,  fo  that  we  could 

not 
•  Sec  p.  124.  of  the  fame  volume.  f  Page  78.  J^c.  %  Vol.  III.  p.  79. 
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not  live  a  a  few  minutes  without  it,  but   alfo  by  the  pores  of  our 
fkln,  which  are  called  abforbing  vejfels  *, 

The  firfl  cover  from  the  air,  that  men  ufed,  appears  to  have  beea 
what  nature  furnifhed  them,  fuch  as  caves  ;  and  it  was  in  that  way 
that  the  Cyclops,  as  Homer  has  defcribed  them,  lived.  When 
nature  did  not  furnifh  fuch  caves  to  them,  they  dug  them  out  of 
rocks,  of  which  a  remarkable  monument  is  at  this  day  to  be  feen  in 
an  ifland  of  India,  near  to  Bombay  f;  and  as  the  progrefs  of  arts 
advanced,  they  came  at  laft  to  make  that  covering  from  the  wea- 
ther, above  ground,  which  we  call  a  Houfe. 

But  men,  not  fatisfied  with  this  cover  from  the  weather,  invented 
another,  and  a  much  clofer  one,  which  we  call  clothes.  Before^ 
however,  I  come  to  fpeak  of  them,  I  think  it  is  proper  to  obferve, 
that  the  care  of  our  fkin,  which  covers  our  bodies,  is  of  the  greateft 
importance  in  our  whole  animal  economy ;  for  our  fkln  both  takes 
in  and  throws  out  a  great  deal.  By  its  abforbing  veflels,  it  takes  in 
the  air,  in  and  by  which,  as  I  have  faid,  we  live:  And  it  alfo  throws 
out  a  great  deal  by  its  perfpiring  veJfelsX^  of  which  I  ihall  fay  more 
very  foon. 

Clothes  were  not  ufed  by  man  before  his  fall,  as  our  Scripture  tells 
us§.  The  firft  clothes,  he  ufed,  were  of  (kins  ||,  which  is  the  only 
clothing  that  fuch  of  the  barbarous  nations,  as  do  not  go  naked,  ufe 
at  this  day;  and,  indeed,  without  the  arts  of  fpinnlng  and  weaving, 
by  which  clothes  are  made  of  vegetables,  men  could  only  be  cloth- 
ed by  what  clothes  the  brute,  that  is  by  (kins.  But  the  vegetable 
clothing,  which  we  ufe,  is  much  clofer  and  warmer  than  ikins  throv/n 
about  the  body  are.     So  that,  if  any  covering  by  clothes  be  hurtful, 

the 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  19.  t  Vol.  III.  p.  83. 

\  Ibidem.  S  Gencfis  chap.  iii.  v.  7.  fl  Ibid.  v.  25. 
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the  covering  by  our  clothes  muft  be  much  more  hurtful  than  the 
antient  clothing  by  fkins,  efpecially  if  it  confift  of  three  or  four 
coverings,  one  above  another:  For  it  muft  keep  our  bodies  intirely 
from  any  communication  with  the  air,  fo  that  we  can  take  in  no  air 
by  our  (kins,  except  by  a  fmall  part  of  them,  fuch  as  our  faces  and 
hands ;  and  even  thefe  the  delicate  people  among  us  cover  not  only 
by  houfes,  but  even  when  they  go  abroad  by  clofe  vehicles  in 
which  they  are  carried,  or  by  gloves  that  they  wear  upon  their  hands 
when  they  walk  or  ride. 

We  are,  therefore,  hindered,  in  this  way,  from  taking  in  the  air 
by  our  abforbing  veffels.  But  the  other  thing  I  mentioned  is  ftill  of 
worfe  confequence;  I  mean  the  hindering  our  fkin  from  throwing  out, 
by  our  perfpiring  veflels,  a  great  deal  of  the  filth  of  our  body,  more 
than  we  difcharge  either  by  ftool  or  urine*.  Of  this  filth  there  is 
not  fo  much  thrown  out  when  we  are  clothed  as  when  we  are  naked; 
for  by  experiment  it  is  made  certain  that  we  perfpire  more  when 
we  are  naked  and  in  the  open  air,  than  when  we  are  clothe^.  And 
whai  is  thrown  out  is  kept  about  our  body  ;  fo  that  a  man,  who  is 
clothed,  lives  in  the  filth  of  his  own  body,  and  takes  in  again  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  it,  by  which  means  there  is  a  circulation  of  filth  in 
his  body  f .  If  this  be  fo,  can  there  be  any  doubt,  that  of  all  the 
many  inventions  of  man,  for  the  deftrudion  of  his  body,  this  is  one 
of  the  worft  :  And  as  the  mind  and  body  are  fo  intimately  connec- 
ted, 1  have  no  doubt  that  it  muft  have  likewife  an  effect  upon  the 
mind.  I  am  perfuaded,  therefore,  that  the  antient  Gymnofophifts, 
in  India,  philofophifcd  better  by  being  naked,  than  they  would  have 
done  if  they  had  been  houi'ed  and  clothed  ;  and,  I  believe,  better 
than  many  of  the  Greek  philofoplicrs,  who  were  covered  from  tb 
air,  both  by  houfes  and  clothes  ;— though  they  may  have  fed,  : 
thefe  Gymnofophifts  did,  upon  vegetables  only. 

It 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  19.  f  Ibid,  p,  /p.  and  20. 
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It  may  be  thought,  that,  however  hurtful  this  invention  may  be, 
it  was  of  abfolute  neceffity  for  enabling  man  to  endure  the  cold  of 
the  weather.     If  this  were  fo,  it   might  be  fuppofed  that  the  wif- 
dom   and  goodnefs  of  God  had  formed  the  chief  animal  of  this 
earth  fo   much   inferior  to  other  animals,  that  he  could   not   live 
without  the  ufe  of  what   1   have   fhown   to  be  neceffarily  hurtful 
to  him,  as  tending  to  produce  both  weaknefs  and  difeafe  and  con- 
fequcntly  to  fhorten  his  life.     But  that  is  not  the  cafe  :  For,  1  think, 
I  have  proved,  in  Vol.  III.  of  this  work*,  that  man  can  live  naked 
in  climates  much  colder  than  that  of  Britain,  particularly  in  the  cli- 
mate of  New  Holland,  in  the  fouthern  latitude  of  44;  and  that, 
under  the  Emperor  Severus,  the  people  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Scot- 
land,   called    Maatcs^   lived    abfolutely  naked.      The   anceftors   of 
the  people  of  Britain,  the  Celts,  who  came  from  Gaul  and  peopled 
Britain,  wore   no   clothes ;  and   the   marks  of  dignity  among  them 
they  engraved  upon  their  Ikins,  till  they  began  to  wear  clothes;  and 
then  they  painted   them   upon   their  bucklers  and  ftandards.     This 
fad;   we  ^re   told   by  an  author  who  has  written  an  excellent  work 
upon  the  hiftory  of  the  Celts  f.     In  Vol.  IV.  of  this  work  J,  I  have 
quoted  an  author  of  the  name  of  Zimmerman,  who  has  written  a 
work,  entitled  Zoograph'ie  Geographique,  where  he  gives  an  account 
of  men  being  able  to  endure  the  greateft  cold  that  art  can  produce, 
that  is  by  the  mixture  of  fal  ammoniac  and  ice;  for  fo  great  is  the  cold  of 
Nova  Zembla,  and  therefore,  fays  he,  bears  cannot  live  there,  nor  any 
other  animal  except  man  and  a  white  fox:    And  he  tells  us,  that  in 
Greenland  the  men  have  their  bodies  very  flightly  covered,  their  head 
and  neck  quite  uncovered,  and   no  fire  in  their  huts.     Sir  Francis 
Drake  faw  naked  favages  in  a  boat  at  fea,  a  degree  farther  fouth  than 
the  Straits   of  Magellan  ;  which  is  a  climate  very  much  colder  than 
any  country  we  have  difcovered  in  any  northern  latitude.     I  hold  it, 
therefore,  to  be  certain  that  man  can  bear  as  much  cold  as  any  ani- 
mal 
*  Page  29.  and  following.  ■{•  Pellutier,  p.  159.  %  Page  52. 
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mal  on  this  earth.  And  as  to  heat^  the  fame  author,  Zimmerman, 
tells  us,  in  the  paflage  above  quoted  from  Vol.  IV.  of  this  work, 
that  women  can  work  in  an  oven  heated  to  the  degree  of  275,  by 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  —I  think,  therefore,  it  is  certain  that  ;here 
is  no  animal  of  this  earth,  that  can  endure  more  cold  and  more  heat 
than  man;  and,  therefore,  that  he  is  fitted  for  inhabiting  everv  coun- 
try of  this  earth,  for  which  he  appears  to  be  deftined  by  God  and 
Nature. 

For  thefc  reafons  I  am  convinced,  tliat  all  the  men  of  this  earth 
were  originally  in  the  natural  ftate,  that  is  without  clothing  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  clothing  is  entirely  an  invention  of  art,  and 
has,  like  many  other  inventions  of  art,  impaired  the  health  and 
fhortened  the  lives  of  men.  I  am  alfo  convinced,  that  the  favages, 
who  at  this  day  live  in  the  primeval  ftate  and  go  naked,  keep 
their  healths  very  much  better  than  we  do  ;  nor  do  we  hear  of 
any  difeafes  among  them,  except  fuch  as  are  produced  by  the 
fpirits  that  we  give  them.  But  though  the  primitive  naked  ftate 
may  be  proper  for  vagrant  favages,  it  would  not  be  at  all  proper  for 
the  civilifed  life,  in  which  men  live  in  the  clofleft  intercourfe  and 
communication  with  one  another,  and  where,  therefore,  decency 
muft  be  oblerved,  particularly  with  refped  to  the  fexes :  For,  as  in 
civil  fociety  men  and  women  do  not  copulate  promifcuoully,  it 
would  be  altogether  improper  and  indecent,  if  their  parts  of  genera- 
tion were  expofed  to  view  ;  and  even  the  naked  favages,  though 
there  be  no  marriages  among  them,  conceal  thofe  parts  from  view 
■with  coverings  of  leaves,  as  our  fnft  parents  did,  or  with  fome  thin"- 
elfe. 

Clothing,  therefore,  I  hold  to  he  coeval  with  civil  fociety;  and 
accordingly,  we  do  not  hear  of  any  fuch  Ibciety  of  naked  men,  even 
in  the  carliefl.  times.      But  the  clothing  needs  not  be,  nor,  I  am  per- 

Vol.  VI.  D  d  fuaded, 
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fuaded,  was  it,  in  antient  times,  fuch  a  clofe  covering  as  we  v/ear, 
by  which  both  the  air  is  excluded  from  our  bodies,  and  the  filth  we 
throw  out  by  our  fkins  kept  about  us  ;  but  it  was  another  kind  of 
covering,  fuch  as  I  have  faid  the  Greenlanders  wear  in  their  cold  cli- 
mate, or  fuch  as  the  inhabitants  of  Terra  Del  Fuego,  a  country  ftlil 
colder  than  Greenland,  ufe,  who  have  no  other  clothing  than  fkins 
loofely  tacked  about  them*.  And,  as  to  cold^  I  fay  further,  the  more 
cold  that  a  man  accuftoms  himfelf  to  endure,  the  healthier  and 
ftronger  he  is  :  And  men,  who,  from  a  life  in  the  fields  in  which  they 
flept  in  the  open  air,  have  paffed  to  a  life  under  a  roof  and  in  clofe  and 
warm  beds,  are  liable  to  difeafes,  of  which  I  have  given  one  ex- 
ample that  fell  under  my  own  obfervation  '\  ;  whereas  people,  who 
have  made  the  moft  fudden  tranfition  from  the  clofe  houfed  deli- 
cate life  to  the  open  air,  have  recovered  of  fickneis.  I  was  informed 
of  a  (hip  that  fprung  a  leak,  which  obliged  the  crew,  among  whom 
there  were  a  great  many  Tick  men,  to  take  to  the  long  boat,  where, 
after  having  been  feveral  days  expofed  to  wind  and  rain  in  a  very 
tempeftuous  fea,  they  were  taken  up  by  a  fhip  that  they  accidentally 
met  with,  and  the  fick  men  were  by  that  time  quite  recovered:  And 
it  is  a  fa£t  very  well  known  in  the  army,  that  when  it  has  occafion 
to  march  from  a  camp,  which  it  has  occupied  for  any  time,  the  fick 
men  in  the  hofpital,  who  are  carried  along  with  the  army  in  wag- 
gons, recover  very  much  fader  then  they  did  in  the  hofpital.  I 
Tiave  given  other  examples  of  the  fame  kind  in  Vok  III.  of  this 
work:]:,  fufficient  to  prove,  that  our  life  in  the  open  air  is  fo  natu- 
ral to  us,  that  it  will  not  only  preferve  our  health,  but  recover  it 
when  loft :  And  if  fo,  the  Californians,  who  inhabit  a  very  cold 
country  in  the  north-weft  part  of  America,  were  very  much  in  the 
Ti"-ht,  when  they  could  not  be  perfuaded  by  the  Jefuits  to  fleep  with 
them  in  their  huts,  but  cliofe  rather  to  lie  at  the  door  of  them  §. 
Neither  would  they  accept  of  clothes  which  were  offered  them  by 

the 
•  Vol.  IV.  p.  53.         t  Vol.  III.  p.  81.         %  IbiJ.  p.  80.  c\-c.       §  r.  80.  and  81. 
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the  Spaniards  for  nothing,  though  the  cold  of  the  country  was  fo  great, 
that  fome  of  the  Spaniards  are  faid  to  have  died  of  it*.  And,  as  to  the 
cold  bath,  there  is  an  example  of  the  efFedts  of  it,  which  are  really 
wonderful  upon  the  Carraibs,  a  people  inhabiting  the  Carribec 
iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  called  by  the  French  the  Antilles.  Of 
thefe  I  have  fpoken  in  Vol.  III.  of  this  workf,  where  I  have  faid 
that  they  are  prodigious  drunkards,  getting  drunk,  men,  women, 
and  children,  very  frequently  with  a  ftrong  liquor  which  they  have 
learned  to  make  of  an  herb  they  call  Manniock ;  and  they  are  lia- 
ble to  many  difeafes,  particularly  the  Great  Pox,  which  is  common 
among  them  in  its  higheft  degree  of  malignity,  and  is  tranfmitted 
from  the  parents  to  the  children,  as  they  have  no  radical  cure  for  it, 
but  only  palliatives ;  notwithftanding  all  which,  we  are  told  that 
they  live  very  long,  even  to  the  age  of  100  and  upwards  ;  and  there 
is  an  author,  one  Mr  Rochford,  who,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Antilles 
iflands,  fays,  that  the  ordinary  life  of  the  Carraibs  is  150  years  %. 

That  man  is  by  nature  fitted  to  endure  the  cold  when  he  is  naked, 
is  evident  from  what  we  fee  every  day  of  ourfelves  j  and  that  is 
the  face  naked.  Upon  that  fubjedl  there  is  a  very  good  ftory 
told  of  Anacharfis  the  Scythian,  who  had  a  curioiity  and  love  of 
learning,  which  made  him  come  to  Athens  to  converfe  with  the 
philofophers  there  ;  where  he  lived  as  he  did  in  his  own  country, 
ihat  is  naked.  Being  afked,  by  an  Athenian,  how  he  could  bear  fo 
great  a  cold  as  then  was  at  Athens,  when  it  happened  to  be  winter, 
he  anfwered  the  queftion  by  aflcing  another  at  the  Athenian,  Whether 
he  felt  any  cold  in  his  face?  The  Athenian  anfwered.  That  he  did  not. 
Neither,  (ays  Anacharfis,  do  I  feel  any  in  my  body  ;  ior  I  am  all 
face.  Indeed^  I  can  fee  no  reafon  why  the  fore  part  of  our  head 
ihould,  by  cuftom  and  habit,  be  made  to  endure  the  cold  fo  cnJily,  and 
not  the  back  part  of  our  head  and  our  whoie  body:  For  we  fee  every 
day  boys  in  our  ftreets  going  about  with  iheir  necks  and  a  good  part  of 

D  u  2  their 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  13.  t  P-  87-  88.  +  P.  13.  and  lan  of  Vol.  V. 
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their  breads  bare,  without  catching  any  cold ;  and  I  was  told,  by 
one  of  my  countrymen  who  had  pradii'ed  phyfic  in  Ruflia  for  fc- 
veral  years,  that  the  Ruffians  are  accuflomed  to  go  about  with  their 
necks  bare,  as  children  do  among  us,  and  yet  a  fore  throat  is  a 
difeafe  not  known  in  Ruffia.  I  am,  therefore,  convinced  that  our 
children  though  defcended  of  parents,  who,  for  fo  many  generations, 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  clothes,  might  neverthelefs  be 
brought  up  naked  and  continue  fo  all  their  lives  in  very  much  bet- 
ter health  than  they  do  now  *. 

There  is  one  thing  that  fliould  recommend  the  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath  to  all  our  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies,  that,  without  the  ufe  of  it, 
it  is  impoffible  they  can  be  clean,  living  in  the  filth  of  their  own 
body,  but  muft  ftink,  as  the  Ottaheite  man,  Omai,  who  came  from  a 
coumry  where  the  inhabitants  bathed  twice  a  day,  faid,  that  all  the 
people  of  England  didf. 

The  Scythians  were  excellent  foldiers,  and  conquered  many  coun- 
tries; fo  that  their  going  naked  neither  leflened  the  fize  and  ftrength 
of  their  bodies,  nor  impaired  their  courage  :  For  our  minds  and  bo- 
dies are  fo  intimately  connedted,  that  whatever  is  good  for  our 
bodies  alfo  adds  to  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  our  minds. 

But  not  only  do  we  indulge  ourfelves  in  the  warmth  of  houfes 
and  clothes,  but  we  ufe  a  warmth  ftill  more  unnatural ;  I  mean  the 
warmth  of  fire :  For  the  warmth  we  enjoy,  proceeding  from  houfes 
and  clothes,  comes  from  cur  own  bodies,  and  is  only  kept  about  us 
by  houfes  and  clothes  ;  but  the  warmth  of  fire  is  an  extrinfic  heat, 
proceeding  in  Britain  from  a  fulphureous  mineral,  that  is  coal^  which 
is  now  almoft  the  only  fuel  that  is  ufed  by  us,  and  which,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  gives  us  an  unnatural  heat,  corrupts  the  air  by  its 

fulphureous 

*  Sec  note  on  p.  44-  of  Vol.  V.  \  Vol.  V.  of  this  work,  p.  34. 
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fulphureous  vapour,  and,  in  a  great  town,  produces  fuch  an  atmol'- 
phere,  tliat  when  we  fee  it  at  a  diftance,  we  fliould  think,  if  we  were 
not  sccuftomed  to  it,  that  no  animal  couki  breath  in  it. 

But  q{  fire  I  have  faid  a  great  deal  in  Vol.  III.  of  this  work*  ; 
where  I  have  obferved  that  the  conllant  and  familiar  ufe  of  fire  by 
man,  and  his  making;  it  even  a  neceffary  of  life,  is  a  moft  extraordU 
nary  thing  in  the  hi  (lory  of  our  fpecies,  when  we  confider  that  it  is 
the  terror  of  all  other  animals,  and  even  of  man  when  he  firfl  fees  it, 
as  I  h.ave  made  evident  from  the  example  of  the  Wild  Girl  whoni 
I  faw  in  France,  to  whom  it  was  at  firft  both  an  abhorrence  and  a 
terror  f . 

That  the  unnatural  heat  of  fire,  befides  corrupting  the  air,  mufl 
produce  a  great  many  difeafes  among  men,  I  think  is  certain  ;  and, 
accordingly  Horace  has  told  us,  that, 

Poft  ignem  aetherea  domo 
SubduiStum,  macies  et  nova  febrium 
Cohors  incubuit  tern's  - 

And  when  to  the  unnatural  warmth  of  fire  we  join  the  ufe  of  houfes 
and  clothes,  which,  befides  the  unnatural  warmth  that  they  like- 
wife  produce,  keep  from  us  the  free  ufe  of  t!ie  air,  an  element  fo  ne- 
ceflary  for  our  exiftence  ; — and  when  to  all  this  is  added  our  unnatu- 
ral diet,  I  fay  it  again,  that  it  is  abfolutely  impolfible,  by  the  nature  of 
things,  that  we  fhould  live  fo  long,  or  continue  fo  long  in  health,  as 
by  God  and  Nature  we  are  deftined  to  do,  unlefs  we  could  fuppofe 
that  man  has  invented  for  himfelf  a  better  life  than  God  has  def- 
tined he  fhould  live. 

As,  therefore,  men  live  in  fo  unnatural  a  way,  eating  the  food  of 
an  animal  of  quite  a  different  kind,  I  mean  a  carnivorous  animal, 

and 
*  Page  38.  and  following.  f  Vol.  IV.  p.  33. 
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and  not  as  that  animal  cats  it,  but  prepared  by  fire,  cooked,  and  dref- 
ed ; — ufing  alfo,  by  way  of  drink,  fermented  liquors,  fuch  as  wine 
and  beer,  and  the  mod  unnatural  drink  that  can  be  imagined,  I  mean 
fpir'its^  which  are  fo  far  from  being  the  natural  drink  of  an  animal, 
that  they  are  fuel  for  fire  ; — likewife  covering  himfelf  from  the  air,  in 
which  and  by  which  we  live,  and  that  not  only  by  houfeS,  but  by 
the  clofeft  covering  that  can  be  imagined,  that  is,  by  clothes  in  the 
day  time,  and  by  fheets  and  blankets  in  which  he  is  wrapped  during 
the  night ; — 1  think  it  is  impoflible,  by  the  nature  of  things,  that  he 
can  live  the  time  which  God  anc;  ^Jature  have  deftined  he  fhould 
live,  and  without  difeafe,  or  that,  after  having  lived  that  time,  he 
fliould  die  the  death  of  Nature.  My  furprile  therefore  is,  that  we 
live  fo  long  as  we  -do,  and  that  more  of  us  are  not  years  a-dying 
of  long  and  painful  difeafes,  and  are  not  9  _>.;  ►•j- iJ-Zv'/////^,  which 
Othello,  in  Shakefpear,  prays  that  lago  may  be. 

But  it  will  be  faid,  is  then  fo  fliort  a  life,  and  fo  long  and  pain- 
'ful  a  death,  fo  abfolutely  necelfary,  that  they  cannot  be  prevented 
or  alleviated  by  any  thing  we  can  do?  And,  I  think,  we  may  allevi- 
ate them,  firft  by  taking  to  the  natural  diet  of  vegetables,  and  then 
by  living  more  in  the  air  than  we  do  ;  or,  without  making  fo  great 
a  change,  by  living  as  the  anticnt  Egyptians  did,  who  ate  flefh  and 
drank  wine,  and  lived  in  houfes  as  we  do,  but  lived,  I  am  perfuaded, 
much  longer  and  much  more  free  of  difeafe,  and  died  a  much  fhort- 
cr  and  eafier  death.  And  tlxis  was  by  the  conftant  ufe  of  the  cold 
bath,  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours;  and  by  phyfic,  that 
they  took  regularly  once  a  month,  which  they  thought  neceffary 
to  prevent  the  bad  effetfls  of  their  unnatural  diet :  Both  which  prac- 
tices I  can  recommend  to  the  reader  from  my  own  experience  *. — As 
to  the  cold  bath,  I  think  it  fo  neceffary  for  men  who  live,  as  we  do, 

in 
*  See  what   I  have   faid  upon  this  fubjeiTt  in  Vol.  V.  p.  20. — where  I  h«ve  fliown 
that   the  Egyptian  pradice  of  the  cold  bath  was  much  bettci-  than  the  warm  bath  ufevf 
by  the  Greeks  and  RomaHs. 
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in  the  filth  cf  our  own  bodies,  k-^pt  about  us  by  our  clothes,  that 
I  hold  it  to  be  abfolutely  impoflible  that  a  man,  who  lives  in  that  way, 
without  cleaufing  himfelf  by  bathing,  can  live  in  health  the  time  that 
God  and  Nature  has  deftined  he  fhould  live.  And  the  cold  bath 
has  this  advantage  over  the  hot,  that  it  not  only  cleanfes,  but  braces 
and  accuftoms  a  man  to  bear  the  cold;  for  which  purpofe  I  would 
advife  every  man,  who  takes  that  bath,  to  walk  naked  for  fome 
time  in  his  room,  with  the  windows  open,  and  to  practice  fome  ex- 
ercifc,  fuch  as  I  ufe,  by  i'winging  leads,  and  by  that  means  to  make 
ibme  amends  for  the  want  of  a  practice,  which,  I  am  perfuadcd, 
contributed  very  much  to  the  health  and  ftrength  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans;  I  mean  the  pradire  of  performing  their  cxerciies  in  the 
Palaeftra  or  Campus  Martius,  naked.  In  Vol.  III.  of  this  work* 
I  have  mentioned  a  gentleman,  whom  I  knew  in  London,  the 
late  General  Ogilthorpc,  who  every  morning  exercifed  himfelf 
naked  in  his  room,  after  getting  out  of  bed,  the  bed  part  of  an  hour, 
and  lived  to  the  age  of  100,  perfectly  entire  in  mind  and  body.  I 
alfo  anoint  after  bathing  ;  and  I  never  omit  it  any  day,  even  when 
I  do  not  bathe;  and  I  anoint  both  in  the  morning  when  I  rife  and 
in  the  evening  before  I  go  to  bed.  This  practice  I  alfo  learned  from 
the  antlents ;  for  we  hear  of  a  man  among  the  Romans,  in  the  days  of 
Auguflus  Cacfar,  who  lived  to  be  very  old,  above  the  age  of  ninety; 
and  it  was,  as  he  thought,  by  the  conftant  pradice  of  anointing  ; 
whicli  is  fo  much  in  ufe  at  this  day  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Eaft,  that,  it  is  faid,  our  Seapoys  could  not  ferve  us  if  they  were  not 
regularly  anointed;  and  they  are  at  great  pains  to  work  the  oil  into 
their  fklns,  by  what  they  cdWfiampooniiig.  And  when  it  is  in  this 
■way  incorporated  with  the  fkin,  it  certainly  makes  it  fitter  for  per- 
fpiration,  and  for  taking  in  as  well  as  for  throwing  out ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  think  it  is  very  properly  praQifed  by  the  people  of  the  Pe- 
lew  Iflands,  who,  though  they_ wear, no  cloaths,  yet  not  only  bathe, 

but 
*  Page  4 1 . 
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but  anoint  *.     In  fhort,  the  care  of  the  fkin  is  a  principal  part  of 
what  the  Romans  called  the  ciira  corporis. 

If  our  diet,  unnatural  as  it  is,  and  of  which  we  often  take  more 
than  our  natural  appetite  requires,  were  to  be  wrought  off  by  regu- 
lar exercife,  though  not  fo  violent  as  what  the  Greeks  ufed  in  their 
PaJaeftras,  or  Vv^hat  the  favage  nations,  fuch  as  thofe  of  North  Ame- 
rica, tile  in  hunting  or  in  long  journeys  on  foot,  it  would  not  be  fo 
pernicious  :  But  when  it  is  accompanied  with  indolence  and  eafe,  and 
when  neither  the  outfides  oi  our  bodies  are  kept  clean  by  bathing, 
nor  the  infide  by  phyfic,  it  is  impoffible,  by  the  nature  of  things, 
that  we  can  live  long  in  good  health  ;  and  what,  I  think,  is  worfe 
than  a  lliort  life,  we  probably  will  die  a  long  death. 

There  is  one  pleafure  of  fenfe  that  I  have  not  mentioned,  greater 
and  more  alluring  tliau  any  other  fenfual  pleafure;  I  mean  the  plea- 
fure  of  venery.  It  is,  therefore,  pradlifed  in  three  fcveral  ways; 
Jirfl^  in  the  natural  way  with  women;  then  in  a  moft  unnatural  way 
with  boys  or  young  men ;  and,  hylly^  by  men  upon  themfelves, 
without  either  women  or  other  men  ;  and  this  laft  way  is  pradifed 
chiefly  by  fchool-boys,  and  fo  muft  have  a  very  bad  effedl  upon 
vheir  growth  and  ftrength.  Of  the  intemperate  ufe  of  this  pleafure, 
even  in  the  natural  way,  I  have  fpoken  at  fome  length  in  Vol.  HI. 
of  this  workf,  and  have  fliown  how  much  it  wades  the  animal  life; 
where  I  have  obferved  J,  "  That  the  unnatural  pradice  of  it  by 
"  boys  at  fchool  upon  themfelves,  which,  as  I  have  faid,  is  fo  per- 
"  nicious  to  their  growth  and  ftrength,  appears  to  be  a  vice  pecu- 
"  liar  to  modern  times." 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  will  add  fome  obfervations  upon 
one  pleafure   of  fenfe   that  I  have   not  yet  mentioned,  but  which  I 

think 
•  See  Vol  IV.  p.  57.  f  Page  178.  and  following.  %  Ibid.  p.  181. 
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think  very  well  deferves  to  be  noticed.  It  is  the  pleafure,  which 
our  fenfc'of  fmelling  affords  us,  the  moft  innocent  of  all  the  plea- 
fures  of  fenfe  ;  for  it  is  pure  and  unmixed  with  pain,  which 
neither  precedes  it,  accompanies  it,  nor  is  fubfequent  to  it ;  and  in  it 
we  do  not  hear  of  any  excefs,  which  is  fo  frequent  in  other  pleafures 
of  fenfe.  It  is  fo  f;ir  from  being  hurtful  to  health,  that  it  is  benefi- 
cial to  it ;  for  the  perfumes,  which  are  fo  agreeable  to  our  fmell, 
improve  the  air  that  we  breathe.  It  was,  therefore,  very  much  ufed 
by  the  wifeft  of  all  nations,  I  mean  the  Egyptians,  who  chofe,  with 
great  care  and  attention,  the  feveral  odours  with  which  they  perfumed 
the  air.  Upon  this  fubje£t  Plutarch  has  faid  a  good  deal  in  his 
treatife  De  Ifide  et  Ofiride^' ;  where  he  obferves,  that  the  Egyptians 
gave  the  greateft  attention  to  every  thing  that  regarded  health,  as 
they  thought  that  the  habit  and  difpofition  of  the  mind  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  habit  of  the  body.  And  he  has  there 
quoted  Ariftotle,  as  faying  that  the  odours  of  perfumed  oils  and 
flowers  not  only  give  great  pleafure,  but  are  alfo  very  beneficial  to 
health  :  He  adds,  that  the  phyficians,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
bad  effeds  of  a  peftilential  air,  recommended  the  burning  of  odori- 
ferous woods,  fuch  as  the  cyprefs  and  juniper  ;  and  he  mentions  a 
phyfician  in  Athens,  one  Acron,  who,  in  the  time  of  a  peftilence 
there,  got  great  reputation  by  prefcrlbing,  for  thofe  who  were  ill 
of  the  plague,  the  burning  fuch  woods.  Indeed,  I  think  it  is 
impoffible  not  to  believe,  that,  as  odours  are  fo  mixed  with  air, 
they  mufl:  have  a  great  cffedl  upon  it  of  one  kind  or  another. 
We  are,  therefore,  not  to  wonder  that  perfumes  were  fo  much  ufed 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Among  the  Romans  it  was  a  piece  of 
luxury,  which  was  in  conftant  ufe,  and  which  was  not  hurtful  to 
their  health,  like  their  other  luxuries,  but  beneficial  to  it.  There 
was,  therefore,  among  them,  no  fupper  of  any  elegance,  in  which 
the  company  were  not  all  anointed  with  perfumed  oils,  or  migticnts 
Vol.  VI.  E  e  as 
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as  they  called  them  ;  and  it  was  thought  as  neceflary  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  guefts  as  wine.  And  to  the  perfumes  of  oil  they 
added  flowers :  Accordingly  Horace,  in  recommending  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  while  it  lafls,  to  his  friend  Dellius,  fays  to  him, 

Hue  vina,  et  unguenta,  et  minium  breves 
Florcs  amoenae  ferre  jube  rofae  : 

Carmin.  Lib.  2.  Ode  3. 

Again,  in  his  7th  Satire  of  the  2d  Book,  which  contains  a  very  hu- 
morous dialogue  betwixt  him  and  Davus  his  Slave,  Davus  tells 
him,  that,  notwithftanding  all  he  fays  in  praife  of  temperance,  no 
focner  does  Maecenas  invite  him  to  fupper,  but  he  immediately 
defires  to  be  dreffed,  and,  among  other  things,  calls  moft  impa- 
tiently for  oil  : 


-JuiTerit  ad  fe 


Maecenas  ferum  fub  lumina  prima  venire 
Convivam  ;  '  Nemon'  oleum  feret  ocius  ?  ecquis 
'  Audit  ?'  cum  magno  blateras  clamore,  furifque. 

And,  when  a  man  made  love  to  his  miftrefs,  he  was  perfufus  I'l- 
qu'idh  odoribus  *.  So  that  unguents  and  flowers  were  thought  as 
neceflTary  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  pleafurable  life  as  wine.  Now  I 
think  it  is  furprifmg  that  in  modern  times,  as  we  ftudy  ancient 
arts  fo  much,  we  have  never  thought  of  imitating  this  antient 
piece  of  elegance^  as  I  think  it  may  be  more  properly  called  than  of 
luxury. 


CHAP. 

*  Horat.  Carmin.  Lib.  i.  Od.  5. 
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CHAP.        XVII. 

Civil  Society^  notivithjlanding  the  evils  attending  it,  ahfoliilely  nec'ef- 
fary  for  the  improvement  of  our  IntellcH. — Thofe  evils,  however, 
may  be  remedied,  by  the  Study  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Philofophy. — 
Our  indulgence  in  Senfual  Pleafure  thereby  moderated;  and  our 
wrong  fenfe  of  the  Beautiful  corre6led. — The  htellcBual  Mind 
Jljould  govern  in  our  Little  World,  in  the  fame  way  that  Supreme 
Intelligence  governs  in  the  Univerfe  : — Evil  Confequenccs  of  this 
tiot  being  the  cafe  both  in  Public  and  Private  Life. — Great  Advan- 
tage of  the  Improvement  of  our  IntellcEl. — Mofl  of  that  improve- 
ment we  owe  to  the  Egyptians  : — They  Invented  Language,  Agri- 
culture, Metallurgy,  Statuary,  ArchiteHure,  and  Muftc  ;  and  Pro- 
pagated thefe  Arts,  by  means  of  their  Colonies,  over  a  great  part 
of  the  World. — The  Miferies  of  Ennui,  which  prevails  both 
among  Civilized  Men  and  Savages,  to  be  prevented  by  the  Study 
of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

IN  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  been  pretty  full  upon  the  vices  and 
follies  to  which  men  are  liable  in  civil  fociety  :  But  I  think  I 
have  fhown,  that  if  civil  fociety  produced  more  vices  and  follies,  it 
was  of  abfolute  neceflity,  in  order  to  make  man  an  intelligent  ani- 
mal, and  not  merely  a  better  kind  of  brute,  with  the  capacity  only  of 
intelligence.  And  not  only  does  he  acquire  intelligence  in  civil  focie- 
ty, but  he  improves  it  very  much  by  the  conftant  ufe  of  it;  fo  conftant 
that  he  never  chufes  to  do,  or  not  do,  any  thing,  without  forming  aa 
opinion  concerning  it,  which  cannot  be  without  the  exercii;  of  intelli- 
gence. But  if  thus,  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  we  improve  our 
intelligence  by  the  conftant  ufe  of  it,  much  more  do  we  cultivate 
and  improve  it  by  the  invention  and  pradice  of  arts,  and  by  the  ftudy 
of  fciences.  In  this  chapter  I  am  to  iliow,  that  though  civil  fociety 
produces  a  great  many  evils,  it  alfo  furnifhes  preventivco  or  remedies 

E  e  2  for 
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for  thofe  evils.  Thefe  are  the  two  things  1  have  juft  now  mentioned, 
arts  and  fciences,  which,  in  this  age,  we  are  fo  lucky  as  to  enjoy, 
without  having  invented  them  ;  for  fciences  have  been  tranfmitted 
to  us  from  very  ancient  times,  by  the  means  of  that  wonderful  art  of 
writing,  which  the  Egyptians  invented,  and  many  arts  in  the  fame 
way  have  come  down  to  us.  The  common  and  neceflary  arts  of 
life,  fucli  as  that  of  raifing  corn  by  agriculture,  and  in  that  way  not 
only  making  bread,  but  alfo  drink  by  fermentation,  were,  as  I  have 
Ihovvn  elfewhere  *,  invented  in  Egypt,  and  thence  have  come  to  us. 
And  not  only  neceflary  arts  have,  in  this  way,  been  tranfmitted  to 
us  from  ancient  times,  but  we  have  been  taught  the  practice  of  the 
line  arts  by  ancient  monuments  of  that  kind  that  are  ftill  pre- 
fervcd,  and  fo  have  improved  our  fenfe  of  the  beautiful^  which,  as 
I  have  faid,  is  the  foundation  of  our  mod  valuable  knowledge. 
In  this  volume  I  have  fhown  how  much  wc  may  improve  our 
Intelligence,  and  enrich  our  minds,  by  the  fciences  invented  and  cul- 
tivated by  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Rom.ans  ;  and  alfo,  that,  even 
in  modern  times,  we  have  invented  feveral  ufeful  arts,  and  likewife 
improved  our  knowledge  by  difcoveries  that  wc  have  made  on  this 
earth. 

By  the  diligent  ftudy  of  thefe  arts  and  fciences,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  anuent  times,  or  have  been  invented  in  modern,  I 
think  we  mufl:  improve  our  intelledual  faculty,  and  confequently 
correct  thofe  vices  and  follies  which  are  produced  in  the  civil  life  j 
for  they  all  proceed  from  ignorance,  or  the  errors  of  our  judgment.. 
]f  ne  knew  that  eating,  drinking,  and  coition,  were  intended  by 
God  and  Nature  for  the  purpofe  of  the  prefervation  of  the  indivi- 
dual and  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies,  and  that  pleafure  was  an- 
nexed to  thefe  fenfual  enjoyments,  that  we  might  be  more  readily 
difpofed  to  gratify  them,  we  fhould  be  convinced  that  it  was  a  grofs 
error,  and  produftive  of  very  bad  confequences,  to  miftake  \\\^  plea- 

Jure, 
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fure^  which  is  annexed  to  thofe  operations,  for  the  C7id  intended  bv 
them,  and  to  mind  nothing  eUe  but  the  pleafure  attending  tlicm  : 
And  we  Ihould  further  know,  that  the  pleafure,  indulged  in  this  un- 
natural way,  muft  draw  to  very  bad  confequences  with  refpedl  to 
health  ;  and  that  even  the  pleafure  itfelf,  indulged  to  fuch  t.s.i,efs, 
is  lefs  than  if  it  were  enjoyed  with  moderation  and  in  a  natural  way. 

The  improvement  of  our  intelledt,  by  the  cultivation  of  arts  and 
fcienccs,  will  alfo  enable  us  to  corredt  thofc  errors  which  we  are  led 
into  by  miftaken  notions  of  the  beautiful^  and  which  are  of  much 
greater  confequence  than  the  other  fource  c!  mifery  in  human  life, 
that  I  have  mentioned,  I  mean  the  indulgence  of  fenfual  pleafure : 
For  as  the  fenfe  of  the  Beautiful  is  elfential  to  intelled,  every  man 
muft  have  it  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree :  And  if  it  be  a  wrong  fenfe, 
it  muft  produce  the  greateft  mlfchlef ;  for  it  is  then  the  fource  of  ftrife 
and  contention,  and  of  the  greateft  diforders  both  in  government  and 
in  private  life,  and  particularly  of  ambition,  which,  as  I  have  Ihown, 
has  been  the  caufe  of  fuch  deftruction  of  men  and  fo  much  defolation 
of  the  earth.  It  is  alfo  the  fource  of  one  evil  among  men,  which, 
as  that  wife  Scythian,  I  have  mentioned  *,  Anacharfis,  obferved,  was 
peculiar  to  men,  and  very  fingular  :  For,  fays  he,  other  animals  are 
only  afF.idcd  by  the  evils  which  they  fuffer  themielves,  but  man  is 
afflifted  by  the  good  which  other  men  enjoy ;  that  is,  he  is 
afflicted  by  the  pafTion  of  envy,  which,  as  Horace  tells  us,  is  fo 
great  a  pain,  that 

Invidia  Siculi  non  invenere  tyranni 
Tormentum  majus. 

Our  intelligence,  if  it  be  fuch  as  it  ought  to  be,  will  let  us  know 
that  Beauty  conhfts  in  fuch  an  order  and  arrangement  of  things,   as 

makes 
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makes  a  fyftem,  that  is  one  of  feveral  things  ;  for  beauty,  as  I  have 
fliown*,  is  a  perception,  not  of  fenfe  but  of  intelledt,  which  does 
not  perceive  a  fingle  obje<5l,  as  our  fenfe  does,  but  feveral  together  ; 
and,  in  that  way,  it  perceives  the  relation  they  have  to  one  another. 
Beauty,  therefore,  like  truth  or  fcience^  does  not  confift  of  a  fingle 
thing,  but  of  the  inany^  of  which  it  forms  one.  This,  I  know,  will 
be  thought,  by  fuch  of  my  readers  as  are  not  philofophers,  to  be  an 
inconceivable  paradox ;  for  they  will  fay,  that  intelledl  undoubtedly 
perceives  that  a  fingle  animal  is  a  man  or  a  horfe.  But  I  afk  How 
does  it  perceive  that  ?  And,  I  fay,  it  is  by  perceiving  that  the  feveral 
qualities,  which  conftitute  a  man  or  a  horfe,  are  united  in  that  ani- 
mal, and  make  one  of  the  many.  In  fhort,  it  is  the  genus  or  fpecies 
of  the  thing,  which  intellect  perceives,  and  which  confifts  of  fe- 
veral things  that,  coUeded  together,  make  the  thing  one^  which  is 
therefore  perceived  by  the  intelledl :  And  it  is  only  that  union  of 
the  qualities  exifting  in  one  obje£l  that  makes  it  an  objedt  of  intel- 
ledt ;  whereas  our  fenfes  perceive  objedts  juft  as  the  brute  perceives 
them,  that  is  altogether  as  they  afFe<^  the  fenfes,  without  any  difcri- 
mination  of  the  qualities. 

Further,  our  intellect,  if  it  be  improved,  as  it  ought  to  be,  will  in- 
form us,  that  though  there  be  fuch  an  order  and  arrangement  of 
material  things,  as  makes  us  perceive  one  in  many,  and  fo  gives  us 
the  idea  of  beauty,  yet,  where  there  is  fuch  an  arrangement  in  the 
qualities  of  mind,  the  beauty  will  be  very  much  greater  :  We  fliall 
alfo  learn,  that  tliere  ought  to  be  fuch  an  order  in  our  minds  ;  and 
that  all  the  fubjedls  of  which  our  little  world  is  compofed,  that  is  our 
intelledual,  our  animal  and  vegetable  minds,  fhould  be  in  fuch  order 
as  to  make  but  one  fyftem,  of  which  all  the  parts  are  perfedly  con- 
fonant  with  one  another ;  which  fyftem  ftiould  be  our  chief  ftudy. 
And  it  is  a  ftudy  that  will  be  rewarded  with  the  greateft  pleafure,  as 
well  as  profit,  for  it  makes  us  know  cur/elves^  which  is  not  only  the 

moft 
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mofl  certain  of  all  knowledge,  being  founded  upon  confcioufnefs, 
but  the  mod  comprehenfivc,  leading  us  to  the  knowledge  of  many 
kiences,  fuch  as  logic,  morals,  politics,  and  even  theology ;  for, 
without  the  knowledge  of  our  own  intelligence,  we  could  have  no 
idea  of  Supreme  intelligence.  Upon  this  fubjcd:  I  have  faid  a  good 
deal  in  a  preceeding  part  of  this  book  * ;  and  1  will  only  add  here, 
that,  as  we  are  made  after  the  image  of  God,  and  as  therefore  intelli- 
gence is  the  governing  principle  in  our  little  world,  as  well  as  in  the. 
great,  the  goodnefs  of  God  has  been  fuch,  that  he  has  furniflied  us 
materials  in  our  own  mind,  by  which  we  may  very  much  improve 
our  intelligence  f . 

From  this  ftudy  of  ourfelves,  we  may  learn,  not  only  that  our  in- 
tellcdual  mind  governs  in  our  little  world,  as  well  as  Supreme  In- 
telligence does  in  the  great  world,  but  that,  in  one  refpedt,  it 
governs  in  the  lame  way ;  for  it  does  not  move  our  bodies  by  it- 
felf,  any  more  than  God  moves  the  bodies  in  the  great  world, 
but  employs  an  inferior  minifter  to  do  that  work,  I  mean  our  ani- 
mal mind;  which,  therefore,  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  ail  our  mo- 
tions, and  of  all  the  adions  we  perform.  And  this  (hows  how  necefla- 
ry  it  is  in  our  little  world,  that  our  animal  mind  fliould  be  in  per- 
fed  fubjedion  to  our  intelligence.  If  that  be  fo,  What  muft  we 
think  of  thofe,  who,  inftead  of  making  their  animal  mind,  and  their 
whole  body,  fubfervient  to  their  intelledual  mind,  employ  their  intel- 
ligence in  deviling  means  to  gratify  the  appetites  and  defires  of 
the  animal  life ;  fo  that,  in  thofe  men,  the  animal  life,  which, 
by  nature,  is  no  more  than  an  inftrument,  that  the  intelledual 
mind  employs  for  any  purpofe  it  thinks  proper,  becomes  the  go- 
verning principle  in  our  lyftem.     Such  a  government,  fo  contrary 

ta 
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to  tlie  nature  of  things,   mud:,  of  neceflity,   make  any  man  mifera- 
hle. 


Thus  I  tlilnk  I  have  fl^ewn,  that,  by  the  ftudy  of  our  own  minds, 
and  of  ancient  arts  and  faiences,  we  may  acquire  knowledge  fufficient 
to  prevent  or  correal  the  vices  and  follies  to  which  we  are  liable  in 
civilized  life.  How  much  we  owe  to  the  goodnefs  of  God,  who  has 
furniflicd  us,  from  our  own  minds,  with  the  materials  of  fo  much 
knowledge,  and  of  the  greateft  certainty,  being  known  to  us,  by  the 
mod  certain  of  all  knowledge,  Confcioufnefs,  I  have  clfewhere 
Jliown  *.  And  as  to  ancient  arts  and  fciences,  we  owe  them  likewife 
to  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God,  who  provided  a  nation, 
which  invented  and  cultivated  thefe  arts  and  fciences,  and  pro- 
pagated the  ufe  of  them  to  a  great  part  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  nation  I  mean  was  the  Egyptian,  which  not  only  invented  and 
cultivated  thefe  arts  and  fciences,  but  carried  the  ufe  of  them  to  the 
mofl  diftant  nations,  even  to  India.  And  no  nation  could  have 
done  this  except  the  Egyptian,  which  had  a  form  of  government 
the  beft  calculated  for  the  invention  and  cultivation  of  arts  and 
fciences,  by  which  the  bed  race  of  men  in  the  country  were  fet 
apart  for  that  purpofe  and  for  the  fervicc  of  religion,  and  had  a 
third  part  of  the  lands  of  the  country  appropriated  to  them  and  to 
their  families  :  So  that  learning  among  them  was  hereditary,  as  our 
lands  in  Europe  are,  and  confequently  muft  have  increafed  from  ge- 
neration to  generation.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered,  that  in 
r.  country  where  learning  was  fo  much  the  public  care,  it  fhould  have 
been  lb  much  cultivated,  and  increafed  fo  much. 

They  riot  only  invented  the  nrt  of  language,  the  parent  art  of  all 
other  arts  and  fciences,  but  they  invented  the  neceffary  arts  of  life, 
fuch  as  agriculture  and  metallurgy.     And  as  to  the  fine  arts,  they 

invented 
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invented  ftatuary  and  archite£lure,  (of  which  lafl:  mentioned  art  thers 
are  forric  wonderful  monuments  ftiil  remaining,)  and  one  of  the  finefl 
of  the  fine  arts,  I  mean  mufic,  which  to  form  into  an  art  I  hold  to  be 
a  matter  of  much  difficulty :  But  the  firft  pradice  of  it  without  art,  was 
not  difficult;  and  therefore  I  am  perfuaded  that  it  was  pradifed  in  that 
way  before  language  was  invented,  being  much  more  natural  to  man 
than  articulation.  For  Nature  has  furniflied  to  us  the  materials  of 
which  mufic  is  compofcd ;  that  is,  founds,  differing  as  to  acutenefs 
and  gravity  in  our  animal  cries  :  Whereas  the  materials  of  language, 
that  is,  art'tciilate  founds,  are  of  our  own  creation,  being  formed  by 
the  pofition  and  aclion  of  our  organs  of  fpeech,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal are  hidden  in  our  mouths ;  by  which  pofitions  and  ac- 
tions our  voice,  that  naturally  goes  on  in  a  continued  flow  like 
the  voices  of  other  animals,  is  broken  and  divided  into  articu- 
late founds.  This  was  an  art  fo  great,  that,  as  I  have  faid  elfe- 
wTiere,  I  think  it  could  not  have  been  invented  without  fuperna- 
tural  affiftance.  We  are,  therefore,  not  to  wonder  that  mufic  was 
praftifcd  by  men  before  they  had  the  ufe  of  language  :  For  not  only 
they  had,  as  I  have  faid,  from  Nature  the  materials  of  which  they 
formed  mufic,  but  they  learned  the  pradice  of  it  by  imitation  of 
the  birds ;  which  was  the  firft  mufic  among  men.  This  Lucretius 
has  told  us,  where  he  fays, 

At  liquidas  avium  voces  imltarier  ore, 
Ante  fuit  multo,  quam  levia  carmina  cantu 
Concelebrare  homines  poffint,  aurelfque  juvare: 

And  I  was  told  by  the  wild  girl  that  I  faw  in  France,  whom  I  have 
mentioned  more  than  once  in  this  work  *,  that  the  mufic  of  her 
country  was  altogether  of  that  kind  ;  and  that  flie  could,  at  the  time 
when  I  converfed  with  her,  imitate  the  fong  of  any  bird.  And  as 
man  is  a  moft  imitative  animal,  and  particularly,  as  Ariftotle  has  ob- 
ferved,  by  his  voice,  it  was  moft  natural  that  the  firft  art  he  pradifed 
Vol.  VI.  F  f  fliould 
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ihould  be  by  imitation,  efpecially  if  we  confidcr  that  tlic  fcnfe  of  the 
beautiful  is  congenial  to  man,  as  well  as  to  every  other  intelligent 
being  :  And  as  the  fongs  of  birds  are  beautiful,  as  well  as  pleafant, 
there  was  nothing  more  natural  than  that  the  imitation  of  them  fhould 
be  among  the  firil  things  that  he  pradifed  of  the  imitative  kind.  And 
this  origin  of  the  art  will  account  for  the  mufic  of  the  barbarous  na- 
tions, fuch  as  the  Hurons  in  North  America  and  the  people  of  Chili  in 
South  America,  rifmg  no  higher  than  a  fourth,  the  greateft  height 
to  which  the  mufic  of  the  birds  rifes. 

This  was  the  firfi;  beginning  of  the  pra£llce  of  mufic  ;  from  which 
I  think  it  appears,  that  language  was  a  much  greater  Invention  than 
mufic  :  Firft,  as  we  have  created  the  materials  of  which  language 
is  compofed,  that  Is,  articulate  founds ;  whereas  Nature  lias  fur- 
nifhed  us  the  materials  of  mufic  :  And,  2dly,  becaufe  we  formed  a 
mufic  in  imitation  of  birds  ;  whereas  we  could  not  form  language 
by  imitation  of  any  other  animal.  But  though  the  invention  of 
language,  and  the  firft  practice  of  It,  was  certainly  much  more  dif- 
ficult than  the  invention  and  firft  pradlce  of  mufic,  the  formation  of 
mufic  Into  an  art  was  certainly  a  great  work  of  genius,  and  may,  I 
think,  be  compared  to  the  formation  of  language  Into  an  art  from 
the  rude  ftate  in  which  it  was  when  firft  pradifed  by  men.  But 
though  the  invention  of  language  was  very  much  more  difficult  than 
that  of  mufic,  and  which  makes  language  the  greateft  art  among 
men  as  well  as  the  moft  ufeful,  yet  the  formation  of  mufic,  after  It 
was  Invented  and  pradlfed  In  Imitation  of  the  birds,  into  an  art, 
was,  as  I  have  fald,  a  very  difficult  work,  and  fuch  as  could  not 
have  been  performed  except  by  men  who  had  made  confiderable 
progrefs  In  other  arts  and  fciences.  In  order  to  make  an  art  of  mu- 
fic, as  well  as  to  make  an  art  of  any  other  fubjed.  It  is  neceflary  to 
know  what  the  fubjed  is,  and  to  analize  it  Into  the  different  parts  of 
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which  it  is  compofed  ;  for  analyfis  is  the  fouudaticn  of  all  arts  and 
fcicnces. 


The  fubjciSl:  of  mufic  is  the  tones  of  the  human  voice  or  of  any  mu- 
fical  inftrument,  differing  from  one  another  in  acutenefs  and  gravity  : 
Thefe  are  called  tones  and  femitones  in  our  fcale  of  mufic,  which  make 
the  different  notes  to  the  number  oi/even,  rifing  above  one  another  in 
acutenefs;  and,  with  the  addition  of  an  eighth  note,  which  is  called 
the  Octave,  the  fcale  of  mufic,  or  the  Gamut  as  we  call  it,  iscompleat- 
cd.  And  here  the  progrefs  of  the  tones  of  mufic  ends  ;  for  if  we  have 
a  mind  to  form  an  acuter  found,  we  make  a  fecond  odavc,  of  which 
the  firft  odtave  is  the  fundamental;  and  fo  on  from  0(ftave  to  octave,  as 
far  as  the  human  voice  or  any  inftrument  can  go.  But  upon  this  fub- 
jedl  I  have  fpoken  at  fomc  length  in  the  IV.  vol.  of  tliis  work,  (p.  25 S. 
and  following),  where  I  have  fliown  that  the  Greeks,  by  dividing  the 
tone  not  only  into  halves  or  femitones,  but  into  the  third  and  fourth 
parts  of  tones,  made  two  other  kinds  of  mufic :  One  of  thefe  they 
called  the  Chromatic^  by  which  the  note  was  divided  into  three  parts; 
and  the  other  they  called  the  Enharmonic^  by  which  the  note  was 
divided  into  four  parts  :  Whereas  by  the  Diatonic  fcale,  which  is  the 
mufic  we  ufe,  and  which  was  the  common  mufic  in  Greece,  the  tone 
is  only  divided  into  halves  or  femitones.  In  the  fame  paffage  I  have 
alfo  mentioned  the  great  antiquity  of  mufic  in  Egypt,  and  fhown 
that  the  Egyptians  employed  it  for  the  two  beft  purpofes,  devotion 
and  the  education  of  youth.     (Ibid.  p.  257.  and  25S.) 

And  thus  I  have  explained  how  mufic  is  anallzed  into  its  ele- 
mental founds,  and  how  it  rifes  from  the  loweft  to  the  highefl 
notes. 

And  here  we  are  come  to  what  is  the  greateft  and  moft  wonder- 
ful part  of  the  art  of  mufic,  and  that  is,  the  applying  of  numbers  to 
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the  tones  of  the  human  voice  or  of  any  mufical  inftrument ;  and 
not  only  fimple  numbers,  but  numbers  in  geometrical  ratio  to  one 
another,  that  is,  containing  or  being  contained  in  one  another :  For 
all  the  notes  have  that  ratio  to  one  another  ;  and  if  we  do  not  per- 
ceive the  ratio,  which  a  mufical  note,  that  we  hear,  has  to  another 
note,  we  only  hear  a  found,  but  do  not  perceive  that  it  is  a  mufi- 
cal note. 

Thus  it  appears  that  mufic  confifls  of  certain  founds  called  Notes, 
differing  from  one  another  in  acutenefs  or  gravity  ;  for  it  is  the  dif- 
ference in  that  refpedt,  which  makes,  as  I  have  faid,  the  fubjed  of 
mufic  ;  fo  that  all  the  notes  have  certain  ratios  of  acutenefs  or  gra- 
vity to  one  another  :  And  we  are  now  to  inquire  what  thefe  ratios 
are,  and  how  they  are  conneded  with  one  another. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  that,  we  are  to  inquire  what  it  is  that 
makes  acutenefs  or  gravity  in  mufical  founds.  And  I  fay  it  is  the 
motion  of  the  air,  produced  by  the  vibratory  motion  of  any 
body  ;  and  the  greater  number  of  vibrations  there  is  in  the  fame 
time,  the  more  acute  is  the  found  ;  and  the  fewer  the  vibrations,  the 
more  grave.  This  is  befl:  illuftrated  by  a  ftring,  of  which  a  greater 
number  of  vibrations  produces  a  more  acute  found  than  a  leffer 
number  does  in  the  fame  time  ;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  a 
iliorter  firing,  when  by  impulfe  made  to  vibrate,  produces  more  vi- 
brations in  the  fame  time  than  a  longer  ftring. 

And  here  we  muft  diftlngulfli  betwixt  the  loudnefs  of  the  found, 
and  the  acutenefs  or  the  gravity  of  it :  If  the  ftring  be  impelled  by 
a  great  force,  and  confequently  make  great  vibrations,  the  found 
will  be  louder,  but  not  more  acute,  unlefs  the  number  of  vibrations 
in  the  fame  time  be  increafed.  We  muft  alfo  diftinguifti  betwixt 
the  length  of  the  note,  that  is  the   duration  of  the  found,  and  its 

acutenefs 
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acutenefs  or  gravity,  which  alfo  differs  from  the  quicknefs  or  flow- 
nefs  of  the  found.  Thefe  make  what  the  anticnts  called  the  rhythm 
of  their  mufic,  and  what  we  call  tlie  timc^  but  are  quite  diftercut 
from  the  acutenefs  or  gravity  of  the  found. 

Having  thus  fhown  what  acutenefs  or  gravity  in  mufical  founds 
is,  and  how  all  the  notes  of  mufic  differ  from  one  another  as  to 
acutenefs  and  gravity,  and  have  to  one  another  certain  ratios  of 
thai  kind,  we  are  now  to  coniider  what  thefe  ratios  are,  and  how 
they  are  connecled  with  one  another.  And  this  inflrudion  Py- 
thagoras gave  his  countrymen  by  a  fingle  firing,  or  monochcrd  as 
he  called  it,  which  he  divided  into  certain  parts.  The  firfi:  and 
mofl  natural  divifion  of  every  thing  is  into  two  parts  ;  and  in  that 
■way  Pythagoras  made  the  firfl  divifion  of  the  firing.  By  that  di- 
vifion he  gave  his  countrymen  the  idea  of  the  Odlave ;  for  as  the 
greater  or  lefs  acutenefs  of  the  note  depends,  as  I  have  faid,  upon 
the  length  or  fhortnefs  of  the  firing,  the  note  produced  by  the 
half  of  the  firing,  is  twice  as  acute  as  the  note  produced  by 
the  whole  firing ;  and  this  is  the  ratio  of  the  cclavc  to  its  funda- 
mental. If  a  greater  divifion  of  the  firing  be  taken  than  a  half,  fup- 
poie  t^vo  thirds^  then  the  note  is  what  is  called  a  fifths  being  in  the 
ratio,  to  the  note  produced  by  the  whole  firing,  of  two  to  three  ; 
but  if  three  fourths  of  the  firing  be  taken,  then  the  ratio  of  that  note 
to  the  note  founded  by  the  whole  firing,  is  as  three  tofo/er^  and  the 
note  is  called  a  fourth.  And  by  dividing,  in  this  way,  the  firing 
into  parts,  greater  and  lefl"er,  all  the  feveral  notes,  from  the  funda- 
mental tone^  with  which  the  diatonic  fcale  begins,  up  to  the  o^ave, 
with  which  it  concludes,  are  performed. 

From  what  is  faid,  it  is  evident  that  the  Greeks  had  no  fcience 
of  raufic,  till  Pythagoras  brought  to  them,  from  Egypt,  the 
octave,  which   fets  bounds  to   mufic,    and   confequently   makes   a 

fcience 
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fcicnce  of  It ;  and  from  the  feveral  dlvifions  of  the  firing  was  formed 
the  gamut  or  fcak  of  mufic  :  So  that  the  whole  fyftem  of  this  fine 
art  is  comprehended  in  a  fingle  ftring  and  its  feveral  divifions  ; 
which  fhows  us,  that  from  the  meaneft  things,  properly  confidcr- 
ed,  the  greateft  confequences  may  be  drawn  and  the  fineft  arts 
produced.  Before  Pythagoras,  the  Greek  mufic  rofe  no  higher  than 
the  mufic  of  the  Hurons,  that  is  to  2l  fourth^  which  was  the  mufic 
oi\X\^n  tctrachord  ox  fom--Jlringed\)'Xt.  It  is  true  that  before  Py- 
thagoras gave  them  the  cxfiave  they  had  invented  a  feven-Jlrlnged 
lyre.  But  that  only  doubled  xht  fourth  of  their  four-ftringed  lyre, 
by  making  the  fourth  ftring  of  their  feven-ftringed  lyre,  which  con- 
cluded the  firft  fourth  upon  that  lyre,  the  fundamental  of  another 
fourth,  which  was  concluded  by  the  laft  ftring  of  the  feven-ftringed 
lyre.  But  this,  as  I  have  fi\id,  only  gave  them  an  additional yo///-//?, 
but  no  oSlave. 

And  here  it  may  be  obferved,  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  art  of  mufic, 
that  none  of  the  tones,  of  which  it  is  compofed,  have  an  exlftence 
by  themfelves,  as  tones  of  mufic,  but  each  of  them  exlfts  by  rela- 
tion to  fome  other  tone.  This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  nature  of 
the  tones,  which  are  all  acute  or  grave.  Now  no  tone  Is  by  Itfelf 
acute,  but  only  in  reference  to  another  tone,  which  is  lefs  acute  : 
For  every  acute  tone  muft  be  more  acute  than  another  tone  ;  as 
otherwife  it  Is  impoflible  that  it  can  be  faid  to  be  acute.  And,  with 
refped  to  grave  tones,  it  is  impoflible  to  conceive  any,  but  In  refe- 
rence to  acute  tones ;  for  if  there  were  no  acute  tones,  there  could 
be  no  grave  tones  :  And  the  grave  tones  muft  differ  from  one  ano- 
ther in  the  degree  of  gravity.  Now  every  tone,  that  is  acutef  than 
another,  muft  contain  in  it  the  tone  lefs  acute  ;  and  a  graver  tone 
muft  contain  In  It  a  tone  lefs  grave  :  And  this  accounts  for  all  the 
mufical  tones  being  geometrical  ratios,  that  Is,  two  numbers,  of 
which  the  one  contains  the  other. 

Thus 
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Thus  I  think  I  have  explained  what  may,  at  firft  fight,  ap- 
pear very  fijrprifing,  that  Numbers  ihould  be  applied  to  the  tones  of 
the  liuman  voice  and  of  inftruments  of  mufic.  And  at  the  fame 
time  I  have  fhown,  1  hope  to  the  reader's  fatisfadion,  what  muft, 
at  firft  fight,  appear  likewife  very  furprifing,  that  a  mufical  note  can- 
not exift  by  itfelf,  but  only  in  reference  to  other  notes;  fo  that  all 
notes  are  ratios  of  different  kinds.  Now  to  apply  numbers,  and  fuch 
numbers  as  I  have  mentioned,  to  the  tones  of  the  human  voice  or 
of  any  mufical  inftrument,  muft  appear  to  every  man  a  moft  won- 
derful art ;  and  it  was  an  art  which  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  till 
Pythagoras  brought  from  Egypt  the  knowledge  of  the  odlave,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  art  of  mufic.  I  think  I  have  likewife  given 
the  reader  the  philofophy  of  this  art,  and  fliown  him  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  by  which  it  is  formed  into  an  art. 

I  will  only  further  add  upon  this  fubjedt,  that  the  two  beft  kinds 
of  the  antient  mufic,  the  chromatic  and  the  enharmonic,  muft  have 
been  much  finer  mufic  than  any  that  we  have  ;  for  the  materials, 
which  formed  thefe  two  kinds  of  mufic,  were  more  abundant 
and  more  various  than  the  materials  of  our  mufic,  which  confifts  on- 
ly of  tones  and  femitones  and  different  compofitions  of  thefe : 
AVhereas  the  two  kinds  of  antient  mufic  I  have  mentioned  were  com- 
pofed  not  only  of  tones  and  femitones,  but  of  the  third  and  fourth 
parts  of  tones:  So  that  the  ear  would  not  be  fatigued  by  the  frequent 
returns  of  the  fame  notes,  and  fentiments  and  paflions  would  be  bet- 
ter exprefled  by  fuch  a  variety  in  their  mufic.  But  what,  I  am 
perfuaded,  diftinguiflied  their  mufic  more  than  any  thing  elfe,  was 
the  rhythm  of  it ;  which  they  ftudied  fo  much,  that  it  was  a  com- 
mon faying  among  the  Greeks,  that  rhythm  was  every  thing  In  viu~ 
fic  * :  And  their  writers  upon  mufic  fay,  that  it  is  the  rhythm, 
which  gives  force  and  expreflion  to  mufic  ;  and  that  without  rhythm 

the 
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the  mere  melody  or  compoHtton  of  notes  is  a  thing  lifclefs  and  in- 
animate. And  indeed  a  man,  thougli  not  learned  in  mufic,  if  he 
attend  to  the  tune  he  hears,  will  find  hlmfelf  much  more  moved  by 
the  rhythm  or  the  t'lmc^  as  we  call  it,  than  by  the  notes,  though 
compofed  and  put  together  with  the  greateH;  flvill.  So  that  what  we 
hear  of  the  great  efFeds  of  the  antient  mufic  upon  the  fentiments  and 
paffions  of  men,  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  rhythm  of  it  *. 

Another  advantage,  which  the  antient  Greeks  had  over  our  mu- 
fic, was  that  it  was  always  accompanied  with  poetry  :  Tor  the  Greeks 
never  feparated  thole  two  filler  arts.  Nor  was  fuch  an  entertain- 
ment known  among  them,  as  our  Concerts,  in  which  there  is  no- 
thing but  mufic,  without  poetry  or  words  conveying  fenfe  and  fen- 
timents :  And  it  was  poetry  of  a  kind  much  more  fuitable  to  mufic 
than  any  poetry  we  have ;  for  it  had  both  melody  and  rhythm. 

The 

*  If  the  reader  would  ciefire  to  know  more  of  rhythm,  he  may  read  a  chapter  which 
I  have  written  upon  the  fubjeft  in  vol.  II.  of  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,  p. 
301.  where  I  have  explained,  at  confiderable  length,  all  the  feveral  kinds  of  rhythm, 
and  have  fhevvn  the  difference  betwixt  the  rhythm  of  our  verfe,  and  that  of  the  an- 
tient Greek  and  Latin  verfe  ;  and  among  other  rhythms  I  have  obferved  that  which 
is  produced  by  the  intervals  betwixt  the  founds,  p.  305.  and  306.  To  what  I 
have  there  obferved  I  would  add  here,  that  the  rhythm  of  our  verfe.  is  truly  of  that 
kind  :  For  it  is  not  a  rhythm  of  long  or  fhort  fyllablcs,  like  the  rhythm  of  Greek  or 
Latin  verfe,  nor  is  it  a  rhythm  at  all  of  founds,  but  of  the  intervals  betwixt  founds,  that 
is,  of  the  intervals  betwixt  our  accented  fyllables,  as  we  call  them,  and  our  unaccented. 
And  this  is  different  in  different  kinds  of  verfe  ;  for  there  is  fometimes  one  unaccented 
fyllablc  betwixt  the  accented,  and  fometimes  two.  So  that  the  rhythm  of  our  verfe 
is  truly  the  rhythm  of  a  drum,  in  which  there  is  no  difference  of  length,  or  of  acuce- 
nefs  or  gravity  in  the  ftrokes,  but  only  a  difference  of  length  betwixt  them,  and  like- 
wife  of  loudnefs.  And  in  this  refpefi:  too  the  rhythm  of  our  verfe  is  perfeftly  fimliar 
to  the  rhythm  of  a  drum  :  For  it  is,  by  raiCng  our  voice  more  upon  one  fyllable  than 
another,  and  fo  making  that  fyllable  louder,  that  the  fyllables  are  marked,  the  inter- 
vals betwixt  which,  compared  together,  make,  as  I  have  faid,  the  intervals  of  our 
verfe. 
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The  reader  may  thhik,  that,  in  a  metaphyfical  work  of  this  kind, 
I  have  faid  nnore  upon  tlie  art  of  mufic  than  was  neccflary  or  proper: 
But,  as  I  hold  that  mufic  muft  have  been  pradifcd  even  before  lan- 
guage, I  think  it  was  the  firfl:  ftep  that  man  made  in  his  progrefs 
from  a  quadruped,  or  a  vuttiim  et  turpe  pcciis^  fuch  as  Horace  fays 
man  was  in  his  natural  ftate,  to  an  animal  that  came  at  lafl  to  excel 
in  fo  many  arts  and  fciences,  and  to  be  pofTeired  of  fiich  intelligence 
as  to  be  worthy  of  being  the  governing  animal  here  on  earth.  The 
beginning  of  fuch  a  progrefs,  the  moft  wonderful  progrefs  of  anv 
animal  we  know,  and  I  think  the  moft  wonderful  thing  on  this 
earth,  deferves  very  well  the  attention  of  the  philofophev,  and  indeed 
of  any  man  who  defircs  to  know  the  hiftory  of  his  own  fpecics. 

But  not  only  did  the  Egyptians  invent  the  neccflary  arts  of  life, 
and  thofe  fine  arts  I  have  mentioned,  particularly  mufic,  but  they  in- 
vented alfo  fciences  ;  of  one  of  which,  I  mean  geometry,  I  have 
fpoken  in  this  volume*.  But  from  the  learning  to  be  found 
at  this  day  among  the  Bramins  of  India,  where  are  prefer vcd 
the  language  and  the  fciences,  as  well  as  the  polity,  of  Egypt, 
we  know  that  many  other  fciences  were  invented  by  tlie  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  particularly  logic,  by  which  wc  are  taught  to  know  the 
operations  of  our  own  intelledl,  and  what  fcience  truly  Is  :  For 
the  dodrlne  of  the  fyllogifin  is  pcrfc6lly  well  underftood  and 
pradifed  by  the  Bramins  ;  and  Sir  William  Jones  has  told  u^, 
that  they  have  ftvcral  philofophical  fchoola,  in  which  are  taught 
all  the  metaphyfics  of  the  Academy,  of  the  Stoa,  and  of  the 
Lycaeum  ;  and  as  to  arts  he  fays,  that  they  have  many  works  upon 
grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  mufic  f.  And  there  Is  a  Jcfult,  Fa- 
ther Pons,  a  mlflionary  in  India,  who  fays,  that  befides  other  parts 
of  philofophy,  they  have  a  logic  and  the  dodrine  of  the  fylloglfm 
as  perfed  as  Is  to  be  found  In  Ariflotle  :  And  he  adds,  that  they  have 
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as  many  lubtile  difputes  about  the  different  kinds  of  fyllogifin,  as 
we  had  in  Europe  200  years  ago  *.  But  befides  the  arts  and  iciences 
that  I  have  mentioned,  the  Egyptians  made  great  progrefs  in  phi- 
lofophy,  and  even  in  the  higheft  part  of  philofophy,  that  is,  theology; 
for  it  is  certain  that  they  knew  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  which 
Plato  learned  in  Egypt,  and  alfo  his  dodrine  of  Ideas.  Now  philo- 
fophy is  the  fcicncc  of  fc'iences  :  For  it  contains  the  principles  of  all 
fciences  ;  and  however  learned  a  man  may  be  in  particular  fciences, 
if  he  be  not  a  philofopher,  he  cannot  know  the  firft  principles  of 
any  fciciice.  This  I  have  elfevvhere  lliown  to  be  the  cafe  of  two 
fciences;  I  mean  geometry  and  arithmetic,  which  are  very  accurately 
treated  by  Euclid,  but  of  which,  not  being  a  philofopher,  he  did 
not  underftand  the  principles,  and  did  not  even  know  what  the  fub- 
ieft  of  them  was,  viz.  that  quafitity  was  the  fubjeft  of  both  ;  quantity 
continuous  of  geometry,  and  quantity  difa'de  of  arithmetic  :  Nor  did 
he  know  what  the  hrfl;  principle  of  each  of  them  was  ;  I  mean 
the  point  in  geometry,  and  the  monad  in  nuinber  f.  And  I  think 
I  have  fhown  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  though  a  great  aftronomer, 
vet,  not  being  a  philofopher,  did  not  know  that  great  princi- 
ple not  only  of  natural  philofophy,  but  of  theology,  that  mind  is 
the  author  of  all  motions  in  the  univerfe,  and  confequently  of  the 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

This  may  fuffice  as  to  the  invention  of  arts  and  fciences  in  Egypt. 
With  rcfpe^t  to  the  propagation  of  them  to  other  countries,  the 
Egyptians  had  the  fmeft  climate  and  foil,  and  a  river,  which  once  a 
year  overflowed  that  foil,  and  renewed  it  annually  by  covering  it 
with  the  beft  earth,  I  believe,  in  the  world  :  I  mean  the  earth 
of  Ethiopia.  The  produdlions,  therefore,  of  this  land  and  ri- 
ver, joined  with  the  beft  polity  that  ever  was,  made  them  multi- 
ply fo    faft,  that  it  was   neceflary   for   them  to  fend   colonies   to 

very 
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very  many  diflcrent  countries  ;  for  which  purpofe  tlicir  country  was 
very  well  fituated,  adjoining  to  two  feas,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Me- 
diterranean, which  gave  them  a  communication  with  every  country 
of  the  earth  *.  All  thefe  advantages  that  I  have  mentioned 
were  fuch  as  no  other  country  enjoyed  :  And  therefore  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  Egypt  was  deftined  by  God  and  Nature  to 
be  the  native  country  of  all  arts  and  fciences,  even  of  that  art, 
which  is  the  parent  of  all  other  arts  and  fciences,  I  mean  language  ; 
and  alfo  of  that  art  by  which  arts  and  fciences  have  come  down  to 
us  from  the  remoteft  antiquity,  and  have  been  fpread  fo  much  over 
the  earth,  I  mean  the  writing  art. 

But  I  will  fay  no  more  here  upon  this  fubje£l,  though  I  think  it 
a  moft  important  part  of  the  hiftory  of  man,  having  fpokcn  fo  much 
of  it  in  other  parts  of  my  writings. 

When  to  this  knowledge,  that  we  acquire  by  the  ftudy  of  our- 
felves,  we  add,  what  I  have  faid  is  to  be  learned  from  antient  books, 
I  think  we  may  be  able,  if  not  to  prevent,  at  Icaft  to  corred  and 
amend  all  the  evils  of  this  life,  proceeding  from  the  tv/o  fources  I 
have  mentioned  §. 

There  is  one  evil  not  hitherto  mentioned,  which  the  ftudy  I 
recommend  will  certainly  cure.  The  evil  I  mean,  is  that  fore 
difeafe  which  the  French  call  Ennui.  Of  this  I  have  fpoken  a 
good  deal  in  other  paffiiges  of  my  works,  particularly  in  Vol.  V. 
of  this  work  f ,  and  in  Vol.  III.  of  the  Origin  and  Progrcfs  of  Lan- 
guage X'-  But,  I  think,  it  is  a  thing  of  fo  much  confequence,  that  I 
will  fay  here  a  good  deal  more  upon  the  fubjed  ;  for  I  hold  it  to  be 
the  fource  of  a  great  part  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  men,  and,  con- 

G  g  2  fequently, 

•  See  what  I  have  faid  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  tranfmiflion  of  arts  and  fciences 
from  Egypt  to  other  countries,  in  Vol.  IV.  Book  III.  Chap.  I.  &c. 

f  Pages  92.  and  loi.         %  Page  450.         §  Pages  223.  and  224.  of  this  Vol. 
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iequently,  of  their  mifery.  It  is  the  abufe  of  what  fhould  be  one 
of  the  gieateft  advantages  we  enjoy  in  civil  fociety,  that  is  leifurc, 
for  which  all  men  pray,  as  Horace  tells  us  *  ;  but,  not  being  rightly 
ufed,  it  is  the  fource  of  the  greateft  mifery.  As  the  great  and 
rich  have  more  leifure  than  other  men,  and  commonly  do  not 
employ  it  well,  they  are,  therefore,  more  rniferable  than  other  men  ; 
more  rniferable  than  any  of  thofe  that  work  and  labour  for  them. 
It  was,  therefore,  not  without  reafon  that  Madame  Maintcnon,  who 
was  the  Miftrefs  of  Lewis  the  I4.th  of  France,  and,  confequently, 
lived  verv  much  at  Court,  called  the  difeafe,  ce  mifcrahh  E?vii/}  qui 
devore  les  grand.  It  makes  men  take  to  any  vice  or  folly  that  oc- 
curs to  them  ;  but  when  they  are  fatiated  with  vice  and  folly, 
then  this  imferahle  ennui  recurs,  and  makes  them  more  rniferable 
than  thev  were  before,  as  they  find  that  their  vices  and  follies 
cannot  appeafe  this  foid  fiend.  It  is  a  difeafe  not  only  among  the 
rich  and  great  but  even  among  the  vulgar,  nor  indeed  is  there  any 
difeafe  more  common  ;  for  men  do  thoufands  of  things  for  no  better 
reafon  than  that  they  know  not  what  elfe  to  do.  For  that  reafon 
they  eat  and  drink,  go  to  bed  and  lye  in  bed  ;  and,  when  they  get 
up,  employ  themfelves  in  the  moft  frivolous  amufcments.  But  if 
a  man  is  pofleffed  of  a  moderate  fortune,  and  can  employ  his  leifure 
in  the  improvement  of  his  mind  by  the  cultivation  of  arts  and 
fciences,  and  if  to  that  he  add  religion,  of  which  I  fhall  fay  more 
in  the  next  chapter,  he  may  be  as  happy  as  he  can  be  in  this  life. 

Our  time  Is  the  mofl;  valuable  thing  we  poflefs,  as  upon  the  right 

ufe  of  it  muft  depend  our  happinefs  both   in  this  life  and  in  the  life 

to  come  ;  yet  by  many  people  it  is  confidered   as  a  great  load  upon 

them, 
•  Otium  Divos  rogat  in  patent! 

Frcnfus  jEgaeo,  &c. Lib.  II.  OJe  i6. 

And  he  fays  elfewhere,  that  he  would  not  exchange  the  free  and  luiJifturbcd  pofr 

fcffion  of  his  time,  for  the  weahh  of  Arabia  : 


Otia  divitiis  Arabum  liberrlmn  muto.         Lib.  I.  Epift.  7. 
See  Vol.  V.  of  this  work,  p.  90. 
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them,  and  as  an  enemy  :  And  hence  comes  the  co-nmon  cxpreffion 
oi  killing  time ;  which  is  done  hy  the  mofl  frivohnis  amufements. 
One  of  thefe  is,  I  think,  very  extraordinary,  and  yet  none  more 
common;  and  that  is,  the  ulc  ol"  tobacco  \\\  Jmoaklng^  fnnjfing^  and 
even  chewing.  This  weed  is  known  to  be  fo  very  unwholcfome, 
that,  when  taken  into  tlie  ftomach  or  even  when  appHed  to  tlie 
oiitfidc  of  it,  it  is  a  powerful  emetic  ;  and  I  heard  a  famous 
phyfician,  a  countryman  of  mine,  the  late  Sir  John  Pringle,  fay, 
he  believed  that  it  had  done  a  great  deal  of  mifchief:  Yet  it 
is  furprifing  how  many  people  ufe  it,  and  ill  that  way,  particularly 
in  fmoaking,  employ  a  great  deal  of  their  leifure  ;  and  habit  ha5  made 
it  to  many  men  almoft  a  neccfTary  of  life.  It  is,  however,  naturally, 
and  at  firft,  unplcafiint  to  every  man  ;  for,  though  I  hold  that  the 
fenfe  of  fmell  affords  a  great  deal  of  plcafure,  as  I  have  elfewhere 
faid*,  yet  the  fmcll  of  tobacco  is,  to  thofe  not  accuilomed  to  it,  very 
difagreeable;  and,  I  think,  it  is  a  ftink,  when  compared  with  the  fmell 
of  rofes,  which  I  enjoy  while  I  write  this.  And  I  am  perfuaded 
that  Sir  John  Pringle  was  in  the  right,  when  he  faid  that  it  does  a 
great  deal  of  mifchief;  for  the  frequent  and  conftant  ufe  of  a  thing, 
naturally  fo  unplcafant,  muft,  I  think,  neceflarily  have  a  bad  effedt 
upon  the  healtli. 

Ennui  is  a  difeafe  not  only  well  known  among  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  Europe,  but  even  among  favages,  particularly  thofe  of 
North  America,  who,  when  they  have  done  with  hunting  or  filTi- 
ing,  or  warlike  occupations,  fpend  their  leifure  in  lolling  upon  the 
ground,  or  in  their  wigwams,  or  in  picking  hairs  out  of  their  beards, 
but  chiefly  in  fmoaking  tobacco,  in  which  way  only  they  ufe  it, 
not  in  fnuffing  or  chewing  as  we  do  :  So  that  the  ufe  of  this  weed, 
as  I  have  called  it,  appears  to  be  univerfal  among  men.  In  Europe 
there  is  no  herb  fo  much  ufed,  except  corn  :  But  among  the  Indians 
of  North  America,  it  is,  I  believe,  more  ufed  than  even  corn,  as 
they  live   chiefly  upon   hunting  and  filhing.      From  what  has  been 

faid, 

•  P.  21(5. 
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raid,  it  appears  that  this  difeafe  of  enniii  is  univerfal  among  men, 
and  therefore  muft  proceed  from  fome  caufe  that  is  congenial  or  ef- 
fential  to  the  fpecies  ;  And  the  queftion  is,  what  that  ca»fe  is.  One 
thin"-  is  evident,  that  the  caufe  muft  be  in  the  mind  ;  for  it  is  a  dif- 
eafe not  of  the  body,  but  of  the  mind.  The  reader,  therefore,  muft 
attend  to  the  diftindlion  which  I  have  made  in  other  parts  of  this 
work  betwixt  mind  and  body.  Mind,  I  have  faid,  is  the  only  ac- 
tive being  in  this  earth  or  in  the  univerfe  ;  and  body  is  only  paflive, 
that  is,  a  fubjed  upon  which  mind  adts  ;  and  it  is  altogether  inadive, 
the  vis  inertiae^  as  it  is  called,  being  eflential  to  it.  Mind  I  have  di- 
vided into  two  fpeciefes  ;  that  which  thinks  and  reafons,  and  that 
which  moves  body  and  produces  all  thofe  motions  by  which  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  nature  is  carried  on.  I  fay,  therefore,  that  as  body  by  its 
nature  is  paflive,  fo  mind  is  by  its  nature  adive :  Nor  can  we  con- 
ceive mind  to  exift  without  ading ;  whereas  we  can  conceive 
body  perfedly  at  reft,  if  it  be  not  moved  internally  by  mind 
or  externally  by  the  impulfe  of  other  bodies.  In  our  little  world 
there  are  three  minds,  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  intelledlual.  The 
animal  carries  on  all  thofe  operations  in  our  body,  which  are  necef- 
fary  for  its  economy  and  prefervation,  by  moving  the  fluids  that  are 
in  it,  and  performing  the  other  motions  which  are  neceflary  to  enable 
man  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  for  which  he  is  deftined  in  this  life  : 
The  vegetable  mind  concods  and  digcfts  our  viduals,  and  in  that 
way  nourifties  us  and  makes  us  grow  :  Our  intelledual  mind  diredts, 
and  as  it  were  fuperintends  the  operations  of  the  other  two  minds, 
and  fees  that  they  are  properly  carried  on,  and,  where  there  is  any 
thing  wrong  in  thofe  operations,  corredls  and  amends  it.  And  not 
only  does  it  in  this  way  dired  the  operations  of  our  other  two  minds, 
but  it  conduifts  other  operations  in  nature,  fuch  as  are  neceffary  for 
the  fupport  of  our  animal  life  ;  by  which  I  mean  the  neceflary  arts 
of  life,  as  agriculture,  metallurgy,  and  building,  arts  too  of  conve- 
nience, eafe,  and  pleafure  :  It  condads  alfo  the  motions  of  bodies 
by  which  the  fine  arts  are  produced  ;  and  in  fhort  there  is  no  mo- 
tion 
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tion  of  bodies  by  which  any  art,  liberal  or  mechanical,  is  carried 
on,  that  is  not  diredcd  and  conducted  by  our  intelledlual  mind. 
And  this  mind  not  only  conduds  thofe  arts  and  practices  them  after 
they  are  invented,  but  alfo  invents  them.  So  that  to  the  intel- 
ledtual  mind  we  owe  the  invention  and  practice  of  all  arts,  liberal, 
mechanical,  and  neceflary. 

But  there  is  one  difference  to  be  obfervcd  in  the  operation  of  the 
three  feveral  minds  I  have  mentioned  ;  that  the  operations  of  fome 
of  rhem  are  produced  by  our  will.     This  is  the  cafe  of  all  the  opera- 
tions of  our  intellcdual  mind,  which  cannot  be  v.-ithout  our  Willin'^ 
them.     The  fame   is  the   cafe  of  the  motions   of  our  limbs,  which 
are  produced  by  our  animal  mind  :  Whereas  the  motions  of  our  ve- 
geiable  mind  go  on  without  any  aft  of  our  will.     And  the  fame  is 
the  cafe  oi  our  animal  mind,  when  it  conduds  the  fluids  in  our  bo- 
dies, and  in  that  way  carries  on  the   economy  of  our  animal  life. 
But  all  the  three  agree  in  this,   that  aSling  is  effential   to  their   na- 
ture ;  nor  indeed   can   we  have  any   idea  of  mind   without   con- 
fidering  Ading   as  effential    to   its  nature.       Now   in   the   ftate   of 
ennui  our  intelledual   inind   is   altogether   inadivej    for  it   is  not 
employed  in  regulating   the   economy  of  our  animal  and   vegetable 
lives,  nor  in  conduding  the- motions  of  bodies  in   any   art  liberal 
or  mechanical  ;    neither  is  it  employed  in   thinkin"-  or  reafoninf^ 
upon  any  fubjed  :    So  that  it   may  be  confidered  as  in  a  ftate  of 
non-exiftence.     Now  from  what  I  have  faid  it  is  evident  that  this  is 
a  moft  unnatural  ftate,  and  very  different  from  the  ftate  of  our  other 
two  minds,  which  are   conftantly  employed    in   their  feveral  func- 
tions ;  whilft  our  nobler   mind   is   not  employed   as  it  fliould  be  in 
making  what  progrefs  it  can  in  this  life,  towards  repairing  our  lofs 
by  the  fall,  and  fo  preparing  us  for  a  better  ftate  in  the  life  to  come 
nor  even  in  the  common  bufinefs  of  this   life,  but   is  altogether  idle 
and  unemployed.     A  man  living  in  fuch  a  ftate  muft  neceffarily  be 
a  burthen  upon  himfelf.     It  !.-,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  that, 

to 
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to  get  out  of  fuch  a  ftatc,  he  takes  to  drinking,  fmoaking,  fnufF- 
ing,  playing  at  cards  and  dice,  or  to  what  I  hold  to  be  a  better 
amufcmcnt  than  any  of  thcfc,  as  it  is  fome  exercife  to  the  body 
thongli  very  little  to  the  nilnd;  I  mean  that  which  Horace  mentions, 
7idifin  on  a  long  fuck  '*.  And  I  think  it  is  well  if  his  plcafures,  which 
give  him  fome  relief  from  this  miferable  difeafe,  are  only  childilh 
and  foolilh,  but  not  vitious. 

But  the  bed  way  of  employing  his  time  is  in  arts  and  fciences, 
and  particularly  in  that  moll  valuable  of  all  fciences,  and  which  may 
be  conlidered  as  the  foundation  of  every  other  fcience,  the  know- 
ledge of  his  own  nature,  and  of  his  intelledlual  mind  itfelf  and  its 
operations,  from  which  are  derived  logic,  morals,  metaphyfics,  and 
theology  f.  If  he  find  himfelf  unfit  for  ftudies  of  this  kind,  then 
lig  fliould  fay  with  Virgil, 

Sin,  has  ne  poflim  naturae  acceJere  partes, 
Frigiikis  obltiterit  circum  praecordia  fiinguis  ; 
Rura  mihi,  et  rigui  placcant  in  vallibus  amnes, 

Flumina  amem  fylvafque  inglorius. 

Georgic.  Lib.  II.  V.  483. 

Let  him  therefore  take  to  the  country,  if  he  have  an  eftate  or  farm 
there,  where  he  will  find  an  occupation  which  is  not  at  all  it/glorious^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  think,  both  honourable  and  profitable:  I  mean 
agriculture,  by  which  he  will  not  only  very  much  improve  the  farm 
he  cultivates,  but,  if  he  give  fuitable  encouragement  to  his  tenants 
to  follow  his  example,  his  whole  eftate :  And  by  his  example  and 
that  of  his  tenants,  the  proprietors  of  other  eftates  in  his  neighbour- 
hood and  their  tenants,  may  alfo  be  excited  and  taught  to  improve 
their  lands.      It  made  a  great  part  of  the  glory  of  the  Romans,   as  I 

have 

*  Equitare  in  arundine  longa.  Sat.  Lib.  II.  3. 

f  See,  upon  this  fubjecl,  what  I  have  faid  in  this  Vol.  p.  122,  223,  and  other  paf- 
fages  there  referred  to. 
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have  elfevvhere  obferved,  (Vol.  V.  p.  30.  and  31.)  that  they  ex- 
celled not  only  in  government,  in  the  early  ages  of  their  ftate,  and 
in  arms,  but  in  agriculture,  by  which  they  were  diftinguiflicd  from 
all  thofe  famous  ftates  of  Greece,  of  which  we  hear  fo  much  :  And 
there  is  a  famous  faying  recorded  of  one  of  their  great  men,  old 
Cato  the  Cenfor,  "  that  agriculture  was  the  next  thing  to  philqfo- 
"  phy  *."  I  would  therefore  earneftly  recommend  it  to  every  gcn- 
VoL.  VI.  H  h  '     tleman, 

*  Cato's  words  were,  ^griatltura  fjl  proxlma  fap'ieiit'iae  :  Bj /ap!e;iti,i  here  Vfc  zrc 
not  to  underfland  what  is  commonly  called  nvi/i/om,  but  philofopky,  which  is  no  doubt 
very  much  connected  wiih  luifJom ;  and  it  fignifics  what  is  expreiled  by  the  Greek 
word  iropi«,  which  was  the  name  for  philofo|)hy,  before  Pythagoras  gave  it  the  modeft 
name  of  ?i(><>!ro(p<«.     In  this  fenfe  Horace  ufes  the  ytord /apere,  where  he  fays, 

Scribendi  recle  fatere  efl  et  principium  et  fons  ; 

De  Arte  Poet.  v.  309. 

Where  by  foptre  we  are  not  to  undtriland  having  fenfe,  or  being  a  fenfiHe  man,  iir 
which  fignification  I  believe  it  is  underftood  by  moft  of  the  readers  of  Horace,  but  to  te 
learned  m  pbilofophy  ,-  which  is  evident  from  the  following  line. 

Rem  tibi  Socraiicae  poterunt  oftendere  chartae. 

And  indeed  pbilofophy  contains  the  principles  not  only  of  good  writing,  but  of  all 
arts  and  fciences,  even  of  the  firft  art  we  are  taught,  Grammar  :  For  I  deny  that  a 
man  can  be  a  compleat  grammarian  without  being  a  philofopher.  Horace  ufes  the 
word  in  the  fame  icnfc  in  another  paflage,  where  he  fays, 

Nimirum  _/2;/)('/v  eft  abjefkis  utile  nugis.     Lib.  II.  Epift.  II.  v.  141. 
Alfo 

;     ■  ■ Sapient'ia  prima 

Stultltia  caruifle Lib.  I.  Epift.  I.   v.  41. 

And  in  the  beginning  of  the  Poem  called  Ciris,  afcribed  to  Virgil,  we  have  both 
fophia  and  fap'unUa  ufed  for  pbilofophy. 

It  is  fingular  in  the  hiftory  of  this  old  Cato,  that  in  his  younger  days  he  was  a  great 
enemy  to  the  Greek  learning  and  pbilofophy,  which,  he  faid,  if  they  fliould  introduce 

into 
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tleman,  who  has  not  a  genius  for  learning  or  philofophy,  or  who 
has  not  an  education  proper  to  qualify  him  for  that  ftudy,  to  apply 
to  agriculture.  He  need  not  work  with  his  ov>?n  hands,  as  the  great 
men  of  antient  Rotrre  did,  fuch  as  the  Didator  Cincinatus,  (though 
his  time  would  not  be  ill  employed  in  that  way,  as  nothing  would  con- 
tribute more  to  his  health  ;  and  even  Horace  tells  us,  that  when  he 
retired  to  his  Sabine  farm,  he  wrought,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved, 
with  his  own  hands*,  though  his  neighbours  laughed  at  h'lm^^kbas 
ct  faxa  movcntem)^  but  he  may  content  himfelf  with  giving  direc- 
tions, and  fuperintcnding  the  practice  of  it.  I  have  elfewhere  given 
an  example  of  a  gentleman,  who  employed  Ids  leifure  in  that  way, 
and  thereby  not  only  very  much  improved  his  own  fortune,  but  fet 
an  example  to  the  wliole  country  where  he  lived,  which  has  been 
followed  with  great  fuccefs|. 

An  idle  life  is,  therefore,  a  moft  unnatural  life,  being  diredly  con- 
trary to  the  purpofe  for  which  God  has  placed  us  in  this  world.  It 
is  therefore,  no  wonder  that  it  fhould  be  productive  of  fo  much  evil. 
But,  if  we  employ  pur  leifure  in  the  ftudy  of  thofe  arts  and  fciences, 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  antient  times,  and  of  thofe  which 
have  been  difcovered  by  the  moderns,  (of  both  which  I  have  given 
fome  account),  we  fliall  improve  our  minds,  and  prepare  ourfelves 

for 

into  Rome,  they  would  ruin  every  thing.  But  in  his  old  age  he  was  quite  re- 
conciled to  it,  and  quoted  Homer,  upon  fome  occafions,  in  his  fpeeches  to  the 
fenate  or  people  ;  and  particularly  he  became  an  admirer  of  their  philofophy.  He 
was  always  a  great  firmer,  and  praftifed  it  very  much,  both  when  he  was  young  and 
i.ld  :  And  there  is  a  faying  of  his  recorded,  upon  the  fubjeiH:  of  farming,  that  the  firfl: 
precept  of  it  was  bene  arare  ,-    the  fecond,  bene  Jlercorare.     But  after  he  became  a  phi- 

lofopher,  he  ufed  the  expre0ion  above  quoted,  that  agriculture  luas  only  next  to  phile- 
fophii ;  and  which  I  hold  to  be  a  very  true  faying,  for  (as  I  have  faid,  p.  240.)  if  a  man 

cannot  philofopliife,  either  through  want   of  genius  or  of  education,  the  next  bed: 

thing  he  can  do  is,  to  apply  himfelf  to  that  moft  ufeful   art,   agriculture,  and  of  all 

arts  the  moft  beneficial  to  health. 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  94.  t  I'oid.  p.  3oq. 
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for  the  enjoyment  of  a  better  life  in  a  future  ftate.  And  I  fay,  that 
even  in  this  life  a  man  of  a  moderate  fortune,  wherewith  lie  can  fur- 
nifli  himfelf  not  only  with  all  the  necellaries  of  life,  hut  with  all  the 
eafes,  conveniences,  and  even  pleafures  which  a  rational  man  ihould 
del'ne,  he  may  be  as  happy  in  this  life  as  he  can  be,  if  he  be  not 
afHided  by  pul)lic  calamities  befalling  the  (late  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  by  domellie  lofles  of  wife  or  children,  or  by  the  death  of 
friends  whom  he  loved  and  efteemed.  For  thefe  lofles  there  is 
no  other  comfort  but  that  which  I  Ihall  mention  in  the  next  chapter. 
But  if  he  is  difturbed  by  none  of  thefe  misfortunes,  he  may  live  a 
life  like  that  of  a  departed  fpirit,  difencumbered  of  his  body  and  all 
the  cares  attending  it,  and  enjoying  the  pure  pleafures  of  intelledt  ; 
that  is,  the  pleafures  which  religion  and  philofophy  afford. 

But  fuppofe  a  man  not  capable  of  enjoying  thefe  pleafures  of  the 
mind,  I  fay  that  bodily  labour  will  employ  the  mind  fo  much,  in  di- 
redling  it  and  carrying  it  on,  that  a  man,  who  labours  in  thai  way, 
will  not  be  liable  to  this  difeafe  of  erutui,  at  leaft  while  he  continues 
to  labour;  and,  accordingly,  w^e  fee  men  carrying  on  labours, 
that  appear  to  be  very  painful,  with  great  chearfulnefs.  But  fup- 
pofe him  eafed  of  fuch  labour,  and  having  nothing  elfe  to  do,  I  fay 
the  wealth  of  both  Indies  could  not  make  him  happy  ; — So  necellary 
is  occupation  for  the  happinefs  of  man. 


H  h  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.        XVIII. 

Of  Religion  and  its  comforts. — The  grcatefl  of  thcfc  a  p}-ofpcB  of  bap- 
piiicfs  in  a  future  fate, — The  antient  Phihfopbers  not  agreed  in  this 
matter^ — fo7nc  holding  the  immortality  of  the  intellect ual  mind^  others 
denying  it — even  Plato'' s  arguments  not  conch/Jive  : — Its  immortality 
inferred  from  its  nature  and  operations — alfo  from  the  nature  of 
things. — Ihe  author  s  opinion  ivith  rcfpe^l  to  our  other  two  minds, 
the  animal  and  vegetable.  The  belief  cf  a  future  fate  prevalent 
in  all  nations,  barbarous  and  civiliv:,ed ; — abfcrdity  of  doubting  it, 
independent  of  the  Chrifiau  revelation. — By  that  revelation  the  de- 
feds  of  antient  philofophy  fupplied. — The  Chriliian  Religion,  not 
only  theological,  but  phihfophical : — Of  the  conflations  to  be  de- 
rived from  it  both  by  young  and  old. — The  pleajures  of  a  future 
fate  purely  iutcllcElual. — Reafons  for  doubting  the  eternity  of  the 
punijloment  of  the  wicked. — Every  man  as  happy  as  his  nature  ivill 
admit.,  all  evil  being  of  his  07vn  creation.' — The  remedy  for  evil  is 
the  improvement  of  our  intellefi  in  arts,  fciences,  and  religion. — 
The  providence  of  God  not  only  general  but  fpecial. — Tutelary  ge- 
niufes  //c/  only  of  nations,  but  of  families  and  particular  perfous. — 
The  fyfcm  in  man  evinces  A  fyfem  in  the  univerfe.  — His  variety 
and  progrefs  mfl  wonderful. — Recapitulation  of  his  inventions  and 
difcovcries  in  arts  and  fciences, — Of  the  pleafire  derived  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  Beautiful  ; — this  the  foundation  of  virtue. — 
Agreement  on  this  fubjccl  betwixt  the  doBrines  of  Arifotle,  Pytha- 
goras, and  St  Paid. — Beauty  the  principle  alfo  of  religion. 

EN  in  civil  focicty  are  liable  to  fo    many   calamities,  public, 
private,  and  domeflic,  and  are  fo  much  affeded    by  difeafes 
and  weaknefTes,  botli  of  mind  and  body,  and  alfo  by  the  vices  and 

follies 
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follies  of  other  men,  that  no  learning  cr  philofophy  can  make  fuch 
men  happy  to  any  great  degree,  without  the  prolpcct  of  greater  hap- 
pinefs  in  a  life  to  come.  But  before  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  hap- 
pinefs  which  we  may  enjoy  in  a  future  life,  it  mull:  be  firft  proved 
that  we  are  to  live  after  death,  and  not  to  perifli  with  our  bodies. 

The  Greek  philofophers,  as  I  have  faid  elfewherc,  maintained  the 
immortality  of  our  minds  ;  but  it  appears,  from  a  Dialogue  of  Plato, 
upon  the  fubjedt  of  Mind,  entitled  Msvuv  ti  ^s^<  '^l"JZ'^'t  ^^^^  ^'^^ 
learned  among  them  w^ere  not  agreed  upon  the  point ;  and  that  many 
of  them  believed  that  our  minds  periih  with  our  bodies  :  And,  in- 
deed, if  there  were  no  better  arguments  to  be  given  for  that  immor- 
tality, than  thofe  urged  in  that  very  long  dialogue,  I  fliould  have  a 
very  great  doubt  in  the  matter.  But,  from  the  arguments  I  have 
ufed  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume*,  joined  with  what  I  fhall 
here  add,  I  hope  I  iliail  demonftrate  that  our  intelledual  mind  does 
not  perilli  with  our  bodies  ;  for  the  queftion  lure  is  only  concerning 
that  mind,  net  our  animal  or  vegetable  miads. 

And,  in  the  firfl;  place,  I  lay  that  this  intelledual  mind  Is  a  beino- 
diftind  by  itfelf,  and  no  part  of  the  body,  (though  it  be  fo  much 
joined  with  the  body,  that  it  may  be  faid  to  dwell  in  it);  for  it  adls 
by  itfelf.  Now  what  ads  by  itfelf,  muft  exift  by  itfelf:  And.  it  is  fo 
fiir  from  being  aflifted  by  the  body  in  its  operations,  that  it  is  imped- 
ed by  it ;  and  never  ads  fo  freely,  as  when  it  feparates  itfelf  froni 
body  as  much  as  it  can  :  And  in  this  refpcd  it  is  effcntially  dif- 
ferent from  both  our  animal  and  vegetable  minds;  for  neither  of  llicrc 
can  ad  without  body,  or  be  conceived  to  exift  without  body.  And 
I  lay  further,  it  is  not  only  a  being  different  from  body,  but  is  of  a 
nature  quite  different.  This  I  infer  from  tlic  ojKrations  of  our  intcl- 
Icdual  mind,  compared  with  thofe  of  the  body ;   for,  as  in  this  date 

of 
•  P.  126.     See  ^Ifo  Vol.  I.  p.  196. 
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of  our  exlllence  \yc  do  not  know  the  eflcncc  of  thing?,  wc  can  only 
judge  of  their  nature  from  their  adions  and  operations.  Now  the 
operation  of  our  intelleftual  mind  is  thinking  and  reafoning  ;  which 
it  is  impoflible  that  we  can  conceive  to  be  performed  by  body, 
by  the  animal  mind  which  moves  our  bodies,  or  by  the  vegetable 
mind  which  digefts  and  concodls  our  victuals  and  by  which  wc 
grov/  and  are  nourifhed.  And  there  is  another  operation  of  our  in- 
tciledual  mind,  and  that  is,  governing  our  bodies,  our  animal  and 
vep-etable  lives,  and,  in  fhort,  all  our  little  kingdom.  Now  it  is 
impoflible  to  conceive  that  this  can  be  done  by  body,  any  more 
than  thinking  and  reafoning,  with  which  it  is  intimately  con- 
neded. 

The  operations  of  our  intelledual  mind  are  fo  eflentially  different 
from  thofe  of  body,  that  I  have  concluded,  in  that  part  of  this  vo- 
lume to  which  I  have  referred,  that  it  is  a  being  of  a  quite  different 
kind,  not  a  material  being,  fuch  as  the  body  in  which  it  dwells,  but 
an  immaterial  being.  And  if  fo,  how  can  we  fuppofe,  that  the  ex- 
tindion  of  our  body  fhould  carry  with  it  the  extindiou  likewife  of 
our  intelledual  mind.  It  might  be  as  well  faid  that  the  confequence 
of  a  man's  houle  falling  muft  be  the  death  of  the  man.  If,  indeed, 
it  fell  upon  him,  it  might  be  his  death  :  But  it  will  not  be  faid  that 
our  intelledual  mind  can  perilli  in  that  way. 

Befides  thefe  arguments,  from  the  nature  of  our  intelledual  mind 
and  our  body,  there  is  one  that  I  have  mentioned  from  the  nature  of 
things,  which  I  think  is  unanfwerable  ;  and  it  is  this,  that  there  is 
no  annihilation  of  any  thing  in  the  univerfe  ;  nor  indeed  have  we 
fo  much  as  the  idea  of  any  thing  being  reduced  to  nothing,  any 
more  than  being  made  out  of  nothing.  Neither  are  our  bodies  an  ex- 
ception to  this  general  law  of  nature  ;  for  even  they  are  not  reduced 
to  nothing  when  we  die,   but  are  only  diffolved  and  reduced  to  earth 

and 
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and  the  other  elements  of  which  they  are  compofcil.  Now  that  way 
of  perifliing,  by  diflolution,  ean  only  apply  to  body,  which  has  parts, 
but  not  to  mind,  which,  being  an  immaterial  fubftance,  does  not 
confift  of  parts,  and  confequently  cannot  perifli  by  diffolution  *. 

And  thus  I  think  it  proved,  from  incontravcrtiblc  philofophical 
principles,  that  our  intcllcdual  mind  does  not  perifh  with  our 
bodies.  What  the  cafe  is  of  our  ctlier  two  minds,  it  is  not  my  bufi- 
nefs  here  to  inquire ;  though  I  incline  to  be  of  opinion,  that, 
as  even  thefe  minds  are  immaterial  fubftances,  and  move  body 
in  fuch  a  way  as  no  material  fubftance  can  move  it,  that  is,  not  by 
external  impulfe  but  by  internal  operations,  they  do  not  pcrifh  any 
more  than  the  intelledtual  mind  :  But,  as  they  cannot  exift  by  them- 
felves,  any  more  than  adl  by  themfelves,  like  the  intcllcdual  mind, 
they  are  transferred  to  other  bodies,  upon  which  they  operate,  and 
are  not  annihilated  j  for  1  cannot  conceive  thaf  any  of  the  works 
of  God  can  be  annihilated. 

The  belief  in  a  life  after  this  has  been  prevalent  in  all  nations,  not 
only  civilized,  fuch  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  uncivilized  ;  and 
at  this  day  it  is  the  belief  of  the  moft  barbarous  nations  :  So  that  one 
fhould  think  it  proceeded  from  inftind.  But  if  it  be  the  belief  of  fuch 
nations,  how  can  any  man  of  good  fenfe  among  us,  (fuppofe  him  not 
to  be  a  believer  in  the  Chriftian  revelation),  believe  that  a  wife  and 
a  good  God  fliould  dcftine  the  nobleft  animal  upon  this  earth  to  be 
miferable  here  for  a  few  years  and  then  to  be  annihilated.  A  man, 
who  thinks  fo,  does  not  know  what  he  is,  nor  what  his  life  is, 
when  he  reftrids  it  to  a  few  years  in  this  world. 

But  it  will  be  alked,  what  is  man  to  do  in  this  future  life  ?  Is  he  to 
be  made  happy,  or  as  miferable  or  more  miferable  than  he  is  at  prefcnt? 

And 
*  Upon  this  fubjcft  I  have  enlarged  hi  Chap.  I,  of  tliis  volume. 
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And  licro,  as  I  have  obfcrvcd  '^,  the  do£lnne  of  the  antlent  philofophers, 
wlio  maintained  the  immortality  of  the  intelledual  mind,  was  defi- 
cient ;  for  it  did  not  fay  that  virtue  was  there  to  be  rewarded:  So  that 
ihofe  philofophers  did  not  furnifu  to  their  fcholars  that  great  incite- 
iuent  to  virtue,  the  reward  given  to  it  in  a  future  life  ;  for  what  we 
read  in  antient  books  of  the  Elyfian  Fields  and  the  Fortunate  Iflands,  i& 
nothing  but  the  ficlions  of  poets,  not  the  do£lrine  of  antient  philofo- 
phers. But  this  defedl  in  that  philofophy  the  Chriftian  religion  has  am- 
ply fupplied  :  For  our  Saviour  not  only  brought  life  and  immortality  /c 
light ^  and  fo  confirmed  what  the  antient  philofophers  knew,  that  there 
was  to  be  a  life  after  this  life,  but  has  revealed  to  us,  that  if  men  live 
liere  as  they  ought  to  do,  they  will  be  very  much  happier  in  a  future 
ftate.  For  this  reafon,  as  I  have  faid  in  the  paflage  above  quoted,  the 
doftrine  of  a  future  life,  and  the  happinefs  tliere  promifed,  if  we  live 
here  as  \-it  ought  to  do,  fliould  be  carefully  inculcated  into  the  lower 
fort  of  people;  Vv'ho,  though  they  cannot  perceive  the  beauty  of  virtue 
and  holinefs,  may  be  prompted,  by  the  hopes  of  reward  in  a  fu- 
ture life,  to  live  a  virtuous  life  here  ;  and  may  be  deterred,  by  the 
threatenings  of  puniihment  in  a  future  life,  which  the  gofpel  alfo 
threatens,  from  living  vitioufly  and  profligately.  But  I  will  fay 
no  more  here  in  praife  of  the  ChriRian  religion,  wliich  I  have  com- 
mended fo  much  elfewhere"]";  having  fhown  it  not  only  to  be  the  moft 
philofophical  religioa  that  ever  exiflcd,  as  it  gives  us  the  bed;  fyflem. 
both  of  theogony  and  cofmogony  that  can  be  imagined,  but  the  heft 
fitted  for  the  people,  by  inculcating  what  fliould  be  the- principle  of 
all  religion,  the  love  of  God  and  of  our  fellow  creatures. 

That  therefore  the  Chriftian  religion  is  the  heft  popular  religion 
that  ever  was,  I  think  cannot  be  denied  :  But  it  will  be  faid,  why 
fhould  it  be  fo  philofophical  a  religion,  as  it  is  intended  not  for  phi- 
lofophers only,  but  for  the  whole  human   fpecies  ?     To  this  I  an- 

fwer, 
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fwer,  that  the  age  in  which  this  religion  was  rcvealctl,  that  is,  the 
age  of  Auguftus,  was  a  learned  and  philofophical  age  ;  for  tliere  was 
a  great  deal  of  learning  and  philofophy  in  the  two  principal  nations 
then  in  the  world,  the  Roman  and  the  Greek.  Accordingly  St  Paul 
tells  the  Athenians,  "  The  times  of  ignorance  were  then  palled*;" 
fo  that  men  were  prepared  for  receiving  a  philofophical  religion, 
fuch  as  the  Chriftian ;  and  the  Apoftle  adds,  that  they  themfelvcs 
were  fo  well  prepared  for  receiving  this  true  religion,  that  they  had 
eredted  an  altar  to  the  unknown  God^  whom  he  had  come  to  make 
known  unto  them  f.  It  was,  therefore,  only  a  learned  and  philo- 
fophical religion,  that  could  be  received  in  the  two  principal  nations 
then  on  earth,  one  of  them  then  the  governing  nation,  without 
whofc  flivoiir  and  countenance  it  never  could  have  been  propagated. 
Even,  at  this  day,  I  maintain  that  people  altogether  ignorant  and 
uninilrudlcd  are  not  capable  of  being  Chriflians :  Accordingly, 
the  Moravian  mifhonarics,  as  I  have  clfowhcre  obfcrved  ;j:,  were 
very  unfuccefsful  both  in  Greenland  and  in  the  country  of  Guinea  ; 
and  even  among  us,  a  man,  who  has  had  no  education,  and  is  in- 
tirely  uninftructed,  not  having  learned  even  the  common  art  of  read- 
ing, is  hardly  capable  of  being  made  a  Chriftian. 

By  this  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  mean  that  a  man  cannot  be 
a  Chriftian  unlefs  he  pcrfedly  underftand  all  the  myfteries  of  this 
philofophical  religion,  and  particularly  the  dodtrine  of  the  Trinity, 
which  he  cannot  thoroughly  comprehend  unlefs  he  be  a  philofopher  ; 
and,  accordingly,  one  of  the  moft  renowned  fathers  of  the  Chrif- 
tian church,  not  being  a  philofopher,  as  it  would  feem,  did  not,  as  I 
have  elfewhere  fhown||,  underftand  this  dodrine.     But  my  mean- 

VoL.  VI.  I  i  ing 
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ing  Is,  that  a  man  muft  have  the  ufe  of  intcUeft,  not  the  capacity 
merely,  which  Vvas  all  that  man  had,  as  I  have  fhown,  in  his  natu- 
ral ftate :  And,  ttierefore,  I  fay,  that  a  man  fuch  as  the  Orang  Ou- 
tang,  not  having  the  ufe  of  intelled,  cannot  be  a  Chriftian  ;  and  I 
further  fay,  that  a  man  not  only  mud  have  the  ufe  of  intelled  in 
the  common  afTairs  of  life,  but  he  mud  have  cultivated  it  to  a  certain 
degree,  olherwife  he  cannot  "be  capable  of  receiving  fo  fublime  a 
religion,  and  which  is  truly  divine.  And  it  is  for  that  reafon  that  the 
favages  I  have  mentioned,  fuch  as  the  Greenlanders  and  the  people 
of  Guinea,  though  they  lived  in  civil  fociety,  and  confequently 
mufl;  have  had  the  ufe  of  intelledl  to  a  certain  degree,  could  not  be 
converted  to  the  Chriftian  religion  by  the  labours  of  the  mifTionarics 
among  them.  But,  as  I  have  faid  in  this  volume  '*,  if  a  man  have 
improved  his  intelled  to  a  certain  degree,  and  believe  that  Jefus 
Chrift  was  the  fon  of  God,  and  that  he  came  to  this  world  and  took 
upon  him  the  human  form  in  order  to  fave  man  from  his  fallen 
date,  he  is  a  Chriftian,  at  leaft  in  his  faith ;  and  alfo  in  pradtice,  if 
he  obey  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel. 

The  Chriftian  religion  is  not  only  of  the  greateft  benefit  to  men,, 
while  they  are  young  and  in  health,  by  enabling  them  to  fupport 
misfortunes  and  afflictions,  from  the  hopes  of  being  happier  in  a  fu- 
ture life  ;  but,  when  they  become  old,  and  are  approaching  to  their 
end  it  is  the  only  confolation  they  can  have,  and  the  only  thing 
that  can  make  them  die  with  any  eafe  or  comfort ;  for  in  this  world 
they  can  then  have  no  comfort.  But  if  they  have  lived  as  they  ought  to 
have  done,  they  will  have  the  profpedl  of  being  happier  in  the  next 
life  than  they  covdd  be  in  this  with  all  the  enjoyments  that  youth 
and  wcahh  and  all  the  gifts  of  fortune  could  furniih  them  ;  and  this 
will  make  a  true  Chriftian  not  only  die  even  a  painful  death  with 
comfort,  if  he  has  lived  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  but  wifli  to  die 

whea. 
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when  God  and  Nature  has  appointed  that  he  flioidd  die.  Whereas 
a  man,  who  has  no  profpect  of  happincfs  in  a  future  life,  cannot 
leave  this  life,  and  the  many  good  things  he  may  enjoy  in  ir,  with 
any  comfort  or  peace  of  mind,  but  muft  confider  himfelf  as  deprived 
of  all  happinefs  :  In  fhort,  he  muft  die  a  painful  and  miferable  death, 
efpecially  if  he  leave  behind  him  relations  and  friends  whom  he 
loved,  and  in  vvhofc  fociety  he  had  great  pleafure.  The  Chriftian 
religion,  therefore,  not  only  enables  us  to  fupport  the  greateft  mif- 
fortunes  while  we  live,  but  makes  us  die  with  the  hope  of  being 
much  happier  in  the  life  to  come,  than  we  can  be  in  this. 

Our  future  happinefs,  however,  cannot  be  that  in  which  many 
people  in  this  life  make  their  happinefs  to  confift  ;  I  mean  fca- 
fual  pleafures,  and  thofe  of  vanity  and  ambition  :  But  it  muft  be 
purely  intelled.ual,  produced  by  the  contemplation  of  the  wifdom, 
the  goodnefs,  and  the  beauty  of  the  works  of  God.  Now  in  ordci* 
to  enjoy  this  highcft  pleafure  in  a  future  life,  a  man  muft  be  pre- 
pared for  it  in  this  life  :  And  it  is  not  fufficient  that  he  is  not  vitious 
or  wicked,  but  he  muft  have  cultivated  his  undcrftanding  by  arts 
and  fciences,  and  by  the  other  ftudies  I  have  mentioned,  and  fo 
have  prepared  his  mind  for  the  more  perfect  knowledge  which 
he  will  have  in  a  future  ftate.  In  this  way  his  mind  will  ac- 
quire the  fenfe  of  pleafure,  not  fenfual,  but  intellcdlual,  and  fo 
be  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  pleafure  in  the  next  world: 
For  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  and  agreeable  to  the  order  of  things  in  this 
univerfe,  that  no  animal,  and  indeed  I  may  lay  no  thing,  fliould 
proceed  from  one  ftate  to  another  immediately  and  dircdly,  with- 
out being  previoufly  prepared  for  that  other  ftate.  Before,  there- 
fore, fuch  a  man  comes  to  enjoy  that  happinefs,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  in  a  future  ftate,  he  muft  firft  go  to  another  ftate, 
in  which  he  is  to  prepare  his  mind  in  the  way  I  have  mention- 
id.     But  if  he  be  wicked   or  vitious,  he   muft  go  to  a  ftate  dif- 
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krent  fi-om  that  I  have  now  mentioned,  in  which  he  is  to  be 
punillied  for  his  wickednefs  and  vices  in  this  ftate,  and  in  that  "way 
prepared  to  receive  inflrudtion  in  another :  For,  that  he  is  to 
he  eternally  damned,  I  cannot  believe  ;  as  I  do  not  think  it  rccon- 
cileable  with  the  goodnefs  of  God,  that  he  fliould  have  produced 
any  being  that  vv'as  deftined,  even  through  his  own  fault,  to  be  eter- 
nally miferable  :  Nor  do  I  think  it  reconcilcable  with  the  juftice  of 
God  that  any  man,  for  all  the  offences  he  could  commit  in  this  fhort 
life  on  earth,  fhould  be  condemned  to  eternal  pain  and  mifery.  I 
therefore  cannot  believe  in  the  duration  of  tins  punifliment  of  man 
after  death,  any  more  than  I  can  believe  in  the  manner  of  it,  by 
lire  and  brimftone,  which  I  think  cannot  be  conceived  as  the  punifli- 
ment of  an  unembodied  mind..  At  the  fame  time,  I  think  it  was- 
not  improper  to  terrify  the  vulgar  (that  is  by  far  the  greateft  part  of 
men)  by  threatening  them  with  fuch  a  punifhment,  to  frighten 
them  from  vice  and  wickednefs.  I  hold  it  therefore,  that  after  man 
is  brought  to  a  due  fenfe  of  his  tranfgreflions  in  this  life,  he  is  to 
go  to  another,  in  order  to  prepare  himfelf  for  a  better  life  :  And  if 
he  does  not  there  prepare  himfelf  fufEciently,  he  mufl:  go  on  ftill  to 
another  ftate,  till  at  laft  he  be  prepared  to  enjoy  as  much  happinefs 
as  his  nature  is  capable  of.  Now  in  pafling  through  thefe  feveral 
ftates,  and  undergoing  pains  in  each  of  them,  man,  being  an  intelli- 
gent animal  with  confcioufnefs  and  refledlion,  muft  at  laft  be  con- 
vinced of  his  folly  and  repent,  and  fo  be  delivered  from  his  mifery, 
and  made  as  happy  as  his  nature  will  admit.  For  there  is  a  great 
difference  of  natures  in  different  individuals  ;  and  it  would  not  he 
confiftent  with  the  order  of  things,  and  that  variety,  which  we  ob- 
fcrve  in  nature,  if  all  the  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies  were  equally 
capable  of  the  fam.e  degree  of  happinefs  :  But  the  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs of  God  have  fo  ordered  things,  that  every  individual  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies  enjoys,  fooncr  or  later,  all  the  happinefs  that  his  nature 
is  capable  of.     And   even   in  this  life  we  may  obferve,  that  every 

man 
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man  is  as  happy  as  by  his  nature  he  can  be  ;  For  if  a  man  indulge 
in  bodily  pleafures,  or  in  thofe  pleafures  of  the  mind,  v^hich  vanity 
and  ambition  furnifh,  he  will  enjoy  the  gratifications  which  thofe 
pleafures  give  Iiiin  ;  fo  that  he  is  not  perfedly  miferable;  for  he  en- 
joys pleafure,  and  fo  is  happy  to  a  certain  degree,  though  that  plca- 
fure  be  fo  much  overbalanced  by  pain,  that  upon  the  whole  he  can- 
not be  faid  to  be  happy  even  in  this  life,  and  will  fuffer  much  mi- 
fcry  in  the  life  to  come.  Whereas  if  he  pradice  virtue  and  reli- 
gion, he  will  be  as  happy,  even  in  this  life,  as  his  nature  will  ad- 
mit. And  thus  I  think  I  have  explained,  what  I  have  advanced  in 
a  former  part  of  this  Volume*,  and  which  no  doubt  would  appear  a 
very  great  paradox  to  mofl;  of  my  readers,  that  every  man  even  in 
this  life  is  as  happy  as  his  nature  will  admit :  And  indeed  it  will, 
upon  due  confideration,  appear  to  be  no  paradox,  if  wc  confider 
that  every  man,  by  the  exercife  of  his  free  will,  has  it  in  his  power 
to  form  to  himfelf  what  may  be  called  a  new  nature.  It  was  by  the 
exercife  of  that  faculty  that  man  fell  from  his  more  perfect  Rate  to 
the  ftate  he  is  now  in  ;  and  in  this  ftate  he  continues  flill  to  exercife 
that  free  will,  and  thus  to  make  to  himfelf  a  nature  that  takes  delight 
in  virtue  and  religion  ;  and  fo  he  is  as  happy  as  he  can  be  in  this 
life.  Whereas  if  by  a  wrong  ufe  of  his  free  will  he  forms  a  habit 
and  dilpofition  of  mind,  by  which  he  makes  his  happinefs  to  con- 
fift  in  fenfual  pleafures,  or  thofe  of  vanity  and  ambition,  he  is  mife- 
rable even  in  this  life  ;  and  if  he  does  not  repent  and  change  his 
courfe  of  life,  he  will  be  ftill  more  miferable  in  the  life  to  come. 

And  thus  I  think  I  have  proved  that  man  is  as  happy  as  his  na- 
ture will  admit  j  that  is,  as  happy  as  he  could  be,  both  in  this  life 
and  in  the  life  to  come.  And  if  he  be  miferable  in  either  of  thefe 
two  lives,  it  is  by  his  own  fault,  that  is,  by  the  abufe  of  his  free 
will,  which  is  cffential  to  his  nature  as  an  intelligent  creature,  and 
which   God   couW   not   have  taken  from  him  without  annihilating 

him 
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lilni  as  an  intelligent  creature.  As  to  his  mifery  in  this  life,  it  can 
endure  no  longer  than  this  life  lafts ;  and  even  while  it  lafts,  if  he 
bear  it  as  he  fhould  do,  and  fcek  for  confolation  in  the  goodnefs 
and  mercy  of  God,  it  will  improve  his  mind  and  add  to  his  religion  : 
And  as  to  his  mifery  in  a  future  life,  I  hope  I  have  proved,  to  the 
fatisfadion  of  the  reader,  that,  though  it  may  be  very  great  in  that 
life,  it  cannot  be  everlafting. 

And  here  I  conclude  this  long  differtation  on  the  goodnefs  of 
God  and  the  grand  queftion  about  the  origin  of  evil  ;  a  queftion 
about  which  Plato  was  fo  much  perplexed.  And  it  was  no  wonder, 
as  he  maintained  that  the  Deity  was  the  ro  a.ycK.h'jy  or  goodnefs  itfclf: 
And  as  that  was  the  cafe,  he  could  not  conceive  how  there  fhould 
be  fo  much  evil  in  the  world  which  he  had  created  here  on  earth, 
and  governed.  But  Plato  does  not  appear  to  have  known  the  fall  of 
rnan,  though  it  was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  and  was,  as  I  have 
elfcwhere  obferved,  part  of  the  Eleufynian  myfleries  *.  Now  it  is 
from  man  that  all  evil  (properly  fo  called  on  this  earth),  that  is  mo- 
ral evil,  proceeds  f .  And  indeed  if  man  liad  proceeded  from  his 
maker  an  animal  fuch  as  we  fee  him,  I  think  it  would  have  been  im- 
pofliblc  to  have  folved  the  difficulty  concerning  the  origin  of  evil, 
or  to  have  reconciled  it  with  the  goodnefs  of  God  :  For  then  he 
muft  have  been  anfwerable  for  all  the  evil  produced  by  an  animal  of 
his  own  creation.  The  fall  of  man,  therefore,  I  hold  to  be  a  fun- 
damental dodtrine  of  theology,  as  well  as  of  the  hiftory  and  philofo- 
phy  of  man.  And  we  are  now  to  inquire  whether  or  not  all  the 
evil  here  on  earth  is  not  the  neceflary  confequence  of  that  fall. 

That  the  fall  of  man  was  an  event  which  mufi:  have  happened  in 
the  courfe  of  nature,  I  think  I  have  proved  :j: ;  For  I  have  fliown, 
that  of  a -great  number  of  beings  of  imperfed  intelleds,  fuch  as 
maii^  fome  muft  have  fallen  into  great  errors,  and  in  that  way  loft 

the 
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the  ufe  of  Intclledt,  retaining  fllU  the  capacity  of  it.  And  fuch  was 
the  ftate  of  man  when  he  firfl  appeared  on  this  earth  ;  where  his 
bullnefs  is  to  recover  from  that  fallen  ftate,  or  at  leaft  to  make  fomc 
progrefs  in  that  recovery,  which  I  have  fliown  can  only  be  by  the 
means  of  civil  fociety. 


But  civil  fociety,  at  the  fame  time  that  It  gives  us  tlie  ufe  of  in- 
telle£l,  produces  many  more  temptations  to  vice  and  folly  than  the 
natural  ftate  ;  and  by  thefe  temptations  an  animal  of  an  imperfeft 
intelle£l,  fuch  as  man,  muft,  in  the  conduit  of  his  life,  be  led  into 
great  errors,  which  of  necefllty  muft  produce  much  evil  in  that  ftate. 
But  the  wildom  and  goodnefs  of  God  has  fo  ordered  matters,  that 
civil  fociety  has  likewife  furniilied  a  remedy,  in  fome  degree,  for 
thefe  evils  j  for,  as  the  love  of  knowledge  is  eflential  to  an  intelli- 
gent animal,  that  love  of  knowledge  has,  by  the  means  of  civil  fo- 
ciety, and  that  clofe  intercourfe  and  communication  of  men  which 
it  produces,  invented  and  cultivated  arts  and  fciences,  by  which  the 
defed  of  our  intelligence,  the  caufe  of  all  our  evils,  is,  as  I  have 
iliown,  in  fome  degree  remedied. 

From  the  Improvement  of  our  intelligence  there  arlfes  another  re^ 
medy  of  evil ;  and  that  is,  the  belief  in  God,  or  in  a  Being,  one 
or  more,  much  fuperior  in  wifdom  and  in  power  to  man,  and  who 
takes  concern  in  his  affairs,  and  rewards  or  puniftnes  him  according 
to  his  deferts  ;  a  belief  alfo  in  a  future  ftate,  which  I  have  fliown  is 
univerfal  among  all  civilized  nations  *.  But  as  to  religion,  I  have 
fliown  that  the  Chriftian  religion  is  the  beft  religion  that  ever  exift- 
ed,  or  that  can  be  conceived  to  exift,  for  making  us  as  happy  in 
this  life,  as  we  can  be,  and  for  fecuring  to  us  a  much  greater  happi- 
nefs  in  the  life  to  come.  And  it  is  this  religion  which  makes  the 
goodnefs  of  God  to  men  as  compleat  as  it  is  poffiblc  to  conceive : 

For 
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Por  he  feat  to  this  earth  his  only  begotten  fon  (that  Is  In  philofo- 
phical  language,  the  only  immediate  produdlion  from  him),  to  af- 
lliiTiC  the  human  form,  and  to  let  men  know  that  the  end  of  this 
world  was  approaching,  and  that,  therefore,  they  fliould  prepare  for 
it,  by  living  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  efcape  punirhnicnt,  and  to  merit 
happincfs  in  a  future  life. 

And  tlms  I  think  I  have  jiifcified  the  ways  of  God  to  men  (to  ufc 
the  words  of  our  great  Poet),  by  fliowing  that  he  is  the  author  of 
no  evil  among  men,  but  that  all  evil  ariies  from  the  ncccflity  of  na- 
ture. And,  in  the  fuft  place,  it  was  ncccllary  that  there  fliould  be 
intelligences  in  the  univerfe  more  or  Icfs  perfe(El  ;  for  if  all  intelli- 
gences had  been  equally  perfctt,  there  would  not  have  been  that 
A'ariety  in  the  univerfe,  which  fo  compleat  a  fyftem  requires,  and 
where  nothing  is  wanting  that  can  exill  without  inconfiftence  with 
the  nature  of  things,  or  the  attributes  of  God.  Secondly,  As  man 
is  an  animal  of  an  imperfect  intelligence,  it  was  neceflary,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  Nature,  that  fome  fhould  fall  from  the  ftate  in 
which  they  were  created,  and  confequently  fuffer  much  evil  in  the 
ftate  of  trial  and  probation  in  which  they  are  at  prefent,  before  they 
can  be  reilored  to  the  happier  ftate  from  which  they  are  fallen. 
What  evil,  therefore,  man  has  fuffered  In  his  primitive  ftate,  or 
docs  now  fuffer,  arifes  from  natural  neceflity  ;  I  mean  tkofe  laws  of 
nature  which  are  part  of  the  conftitution  of  the  uriiverfe,  which,  as 
I  have  faid,  God  could  not  alter  without  altering  his  own  nature : 
Eor  though  we  commonly  fpeak  of  God  and  Nature  as  diftind  Be- 
ings, they  are  truly  but  one  Being  ;  for  what  we  call  Nature^  is 
truly  nothing  but  God  operating  in  the  material  world  upon  the  ele- 
ments, animals,  bodies  and  minds  there,  by  certain  laws  called 
Laii's  of  Nature^  of  which  if  God  fliould  prevent  the  operations, 
ii  would  be  contradicting  himfelf,  and  altering  his  own  nature. 

What 
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What  I  have  hitherto  faid  confiders  the  goodnefs  of  God,  as  it  rc- 
fpeds  the  whole  fpecies.  But  his  goodnefs  is  particularly  exerted  with 
refpe£l  to  nations:  For  we  are  told  in  our  fcripture  (Deut.  Chap.  32. 
V.  8.)  that  when  the  Mod  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  inheri- 
tance, he  fet  bounds  to  the  nations  according  to  the  number  of  his 
angels  : — So  it  is  tranflated  in  thtfeptuagifit,  as  I  have  elfew^here  ob- 
ferved*  ;  and  1  can  have  no  doubt  but  it  is  rightly  tranflated,  and  that 
it  is  a  moft  grofs  error  of  our  tranflators  when  they  make  it  to  be, 
that  he  fet  the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of 
the  children  of  Ifrael ;  which  is  both  a  grofs  error  in  the  tranfla- 
tion,  and  gives  no  meaning  to  the  paffage.  For  as  God  was  to 
exert  his  providence  and  goodnefs  with  refpe£l  to  particular  na- 
tions, it  was  mofl:  natural  that  he  fhould  give  each  of  them  a  tu- 
telary angel:  And,  accordingly,  we  read  in  Daniel  of  the  go- 
vernors and  princes  of  different  nations  who  appeared  to  Daniel  in 
a  vifion,  and  whom  I  underftand  to  be  the  angels  of  thefe  nations. 
Among  thofe  is  reckoned  Michael,  who  gets  the  fame  name  of 
oL^yu))  which  is  given  to  the  angels  of  the  other  kingdoms,  but  who 
certainly  was  not  a  prince,  but  a  guardian  angel,  of  the  people  of  If- 
rael :  and  the  New  Teftament  fpeaks  of  genii  or  fpirits  prefiding 
over  churches;  and  tliey  are  called  there  the  angels  of  churches  f. 

And  not  only  with  refped  to  particular  nations  does  the  goodnefs  of 
God  exert  itfelf,  but  alfo  with  relpedt  to  individuals  of  the  feveral 
nations  :  For  we  are  told  in  the  i8th  Chapter  of  St  Matthew,  v.  jo. 
that  the  children  have  tutelary  angels  ;  and  in  the  1 2th  Chapter 
and  15th  verfe  of  the  Ads  of  the  Apoftles  we  read  of  the  angel  of 
Peter  the  Apoftle.  And  I  think  it  is  perfedly  fui table  to  the  good- 
nefs and  providence  of  God,  that  he  {hould   commit  to  the  care  of 

Vol.  VI.  K  k  his 
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his  minifters  not  only  nations,  but  individuals.     (See  Vol.  IV.  pp. 
162  and  163.) 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  an  urjiverfal  belief,  that, 
not  only  every  nation  had  its  tutelary  god,  but  families  had  their 
poenates  and  their  lares.  And  further,  they  believed  that  every  man 
had  a  Genius  which  attended  him,  whom  Horace  calls 

natale  comes,  qui  temperet  aftra, 


Naturae  Deus  bumanae- 


And  there  is  a  Greek  Poet  who  fays, 

n«»Tl    «>^(l«T4l    AxiflUV    (7V/^7rUfl<l-TXTXIf 

Uvlv;   '/lyv^fiitM,   ftuirrx'/tiiyt;  Tow  /3iov  *. 

And  to  this  Genius  the  Romans  made  oblations  when  they  ate  and 
drank. 

The  favage  nations  of  North  America  believe  that  there  is  a  fpjrit 
which  takes  care  of  them  f  ;  and,  I  think,  it  is  very  natural  they 
(hould  have  that  belief,  as  they  believe  in  a  God,  whom  they  call 
the  Greal  Spirit  and   in  whofe  name  they  make  their  treaties. 

And  thus  much  I  think  may  fuffice  with  refpe£t  to  the  goodnefs 
of  God,  fo  far  as  man  is  concerned  :  What  refpeds  his  goodnefs  as 
to  other  animals,  will  be  confidered  in  the  next  book. 

And  here  I  conclude  the  hiftory  and  philofophy  of  man,  of  which 

I 

*  The  reader  here  will  obferve  the  word  fivn-Tu/yuyx,  denoting  that  this  Genius  con- 
dudls  our  lives  in  a  myfterious  manner :  And  I  am  perfuaded  that  many  things,  which 
we  do,  proceed  from  the  fuggeftion  of  this  /pirii  which  attends  us. 

I  Long's  Travels  in  North  America,  p.  86. 
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I  have  treated  at  great  length,  not  only  in  this  volume,  but  in  other 
volumes  of  this  work.  The  more  I  confider  man,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  he  is  not  only  the  chief  animal  on  this  earth,  hut  the 
moft  various  and  mofl:  wonderful  animal  here  below  ;  being  fo  va- 
rious in  his  compofition,  that  he  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  uni- 
verfe,  confifting  of  all  the  feveral  kinds  of  minds  in  the  univerfe, 
one  of  which  is  the  governing  mind,  and  of  a  body  wonderfully 
fuited  to  the  operations  of  thefe  feveral  minds  ;  and  all  thefe 
minds  fo  joined  together  and  fo  conneded  with  the  body,  as  to 
make  but  one  fyftcm,  fo  admirable,  that  man,  being  himfelf  a  little 
world,  is  a  fufficient  proof  that  the  great  world  or  univerfe  is  like- 
wife  one  fyftem,  formed  by  one  being  of  fupremc  intelligence,  and 
alfo,  as  I  think  I  have  proved,  of  infinite  goodnefs ;  which,  as  I 
fliall  fliow  in  the  next  book,  is  to  be  feen,  not  only  with  refpedl  to 
man,  but  with  refpccl  to  the  other  animals  of  this  earth. 

I  would  have  thofe,  who  are  curious  about  animals  and  de>- 
light  in  hearing  of  ftrange  animals,  confider  whether  or  not  man 
is  not  the  moft  wonderful  animal  on  this  earth,  and  fuch  that  no 
other  animal,  like  to  him,  is  to  be  found  here  below.  And  as  the 
ftudy  of  man  fliould  gratify  their  curiofity  more  than  the  ftudy  of 
any  other  animal,  fo  it  fhould  improve  their  underftanding  more : 
For  in  man,  as  I  have  fhown  elfewhere*,  are  to  be  found  the  mate- 
rials of  the  moft  valuable  knowledge  and  of  the  higheft  philofophy, 
I  mean  theology. 

When  we  add  to  the  variety  of  his  compofition  by  nature  his 
wonderful  progrefs  from  the  ftate  of  a  brute  animal  of  the  better 
kind,  that  is  a  logical  animal,  as  Ariftotle  has  defined  him  in  the 
natural  ftate  f,  to  a  ftate  of  civil  fociety,  in  which  he  is  transformed 
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to  an  animal  not  only  very  different  from  man  in  his  natural  ftate, 
but  very  various  in  himfelf,  according  to  the  diiference  of  the  focieties 
in  which  he  lives,  I  hope  the  reader  will  not  think  that  I  have  ex- 
aggerated, when  I  have  faid  that  he  is  the  moft  various  and  moft 
wonderful  animal  of  this  earth. 

If  the  reader  defires  to  know  more  of  the  wonderful  variety  of 
man,  he  may  read  what  1  have  faid  upon  the  fubjed:  in  Vol.  V.  of 
this  work,  pp.  226.  322.  and  323.  where  I  have  proved  that  man, 
in  his  natural  ftate,  is  not  only  a  moft  various  animal,  more  various 
than  any  other  on  this  earth,  but  ftill  more  various  in  his  civilized 
ftate,  and  indeed  the  moft  various  animal  that  can  be  imagined  ; 
for,  as  Plorace  fays,  in  that  ftate 

Quot  capitum  vivunt,  totidem  ftudloruni 


Millia- 


To  what  I  have  faid  here  and  in  other  paflages  referred  to,  upon 
the  fubjed  of  the  variety  of  man,  I  will  add  another  variety  in  his 
nature,  which  appears  more  wonderful  than  any  that  I  have  yet 
mentioned  ; — that  he  is  not  only  a  land-animal,  but  a  fea-animal  j 
and  that  there  are  mermaids,  that  is,  fea  womeu  and  fea  tnen,  who 
live  as  conftantly  in  the  fea,  as  any  fifti  that  fwims  there.  This  I 
have  proved  in  the  3d  Vol.  of  this  work,  p.  254  and  following, 
upon  evidence  that,  I  think,  cannot  be  contraverted.  Thefe  ani- 
mals appear  to  have  lived  not  only  conftantly  in  the  fea,  but  to  have 
been  produced  there.  But  what  I  think  ftill  more  extraordinary, 
I  have  proved  in  the  4th  Vol.  of  this  work  (p.  t,^  and  following), 
that  a  man,  who  has  been  born  and  educated  upon  the  land,  may 
take  to  the  fea,  and  live  there,  like  the  animals  belonging  to  that 
element,  for  fundry  years.  So  that  there  is  in  the  nature  of  man  all 
the  variety  that  can  poflibly  be  imagined  in  one  animal. 

Man 
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Man  being  by  his  nature  fo  various  and  fo  wonderful  an  animal, 
his  hiftory  is  no  lefs  various  and  wonderful,  as  he  has  palfed  through 
fo  many  different  ftates.  He  was  created  little  inferior  to  the  an- 
gels, as  our  fcripture  tells  u.s,  but  with  an  intellcdl  not  perfedt,  any 
more  than  theirs  :  And,  accordingly,  fome  of  his  fpecies  fell,  as  well 
as  fome  angels*.  Thofe  of  our  fpecies,  who  fell  and  who  inhal)it 
this  earth,  have  fallen  very  low,  both  as  to  their  bodies  and  their 
minds.  As  to  their  bodies,  I  think  I  have  fhown  f  that  man  in  his 
original  ftate  on  this  earth,  had  not  even  the  ere£t  form  which  he 
now  enjoys,  but  was  a  quadruped,  and  walked  upon  all  four.  As 
to  his  mind,  he  had  not  the  ufe  of  intelle£l:,  but  only  the  capacity 
of  acquiring  it  ;  the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  he  had  none  of 
the  arts  of  life,  not  even  the  art  of  language,  the  foundation  of  all 
other  arts.  His  progrefs  from  that  ftate,  to  the  ftate  in  which  we 
now  fee  him,  makes  his  hiftory  moft  wonderful. 

Of  his  progrefs  in  fcience  and  philofophy  I  have  faid  a  good  deal 
in  a  preceding  part  of  this  volume  p.  And  I  am  here  to  ipeak.or  his 
progrefs  in  arts,  of  which  I  ha\e  alio  faid  lomething  in  what  1  have 
mentioned  concerning  fome  modern  difcoveries  that  have  been  made 
of  that  kind  ||.  But  1  will  here  fay  a  good  deal  more,  beginning 
with  the  common  arts  of  life,  of  which  the  number  and  variety  is 
fo  great,  that  he  may  be  faid  to  have  made  a  world  of  art,  to  which 
nothing  can  be  compared  but  the  great  world  of  nature  §.  But 
thefe  arts  are  now  fo  common  and  fo  much  pradifed,  that  we  are 
difpofed  to  think  that  they  were  as  eafy  in  the  invention  as  they 
are  now  in  the  pradice.  But  a  philofopher,  who  goes  beyond  the 
practice  of  them,  to  the  invention,  knows  that  they  could  not  have 

been 
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been  invented  but  by  men  who  had  the  ufe  of  intelled  in  a  very 
great  degree  :  And  he  will  be  furprifed  when  he  confiders  how  man 
has  been  able  to  ulc  that  dominion,  which  the  Creator  has  beftowed 
upon  us,  over  this  lower  world.  We  have  made  the  animal,  the 
vegetable,  and  the  mineral  kingdoms,  all  fubfervient  to  our  ufes  ; 
and  have  employed  all  the  powers  of  nature,  that  can  be  employed 
in  this  earth,  firft  the  earth  itfelf,  then  the  air,  the  water,  and  the 
lire,  in  forming  this  wonderful  world  of  art. 

I  will  here  give  fome  general  account  of  the  common  arts  of  life 
invented  by  man,  which  I  hold  to  be  a  neceflary  part  of  his  hiflory, 
as  without  thefe  he  could  not  have  lived  in  civil  fociety. 

The  firft  and  nioft  neceflary  art,  fo  neceflary  that  without  it  no 
other  art  could  have  been  invented,  is  language,  of  which  I  have 
faid  a  great  deal  in  the  courfe  of  this  work  *  ;  where  I  have  fhown, 
that,  though  it  be  the  mofl:  common  art  among  men,  it  is  a  mofl: 
wonderful  art,  (of  which  I  think  we  need  no  other  proof,  than  the 
comparifon  of  it  with  our  animal  cries,  from  which  it  is  formed  f ),  and 
of  fuch  difficult  invention,  that  it  could  not  have  been  invented  by 
man  without  fupernatural  aflliftance,  which  was  given  him  by  thofe 
daemon  kings  of  Egypt,  who  were  beings  of  intelledl  fuperior  to 
man  ;  for  it  was  in  Egypt  that  an  art  of  language  was  fiift  invented, 
and  it  was  from  Egypt  that  other  countries  learned  the  art.  By  this 
I  would  not  be  underftood  to  mean  that,  neither  in  other  countries, 
before  the  art  was  invented  in  Egypt,  nor  even  there  before  its  in- 
vention, men  had  not  the  ufe  of  inarticulate  cries,  with  a  mixture  of 
fome  articulate  founds,  which  they  may  have  formed  by  imitation 
of  certain  birds,  fuch  as  the  cuckoo  ;  but  I  fay  that  in  Egypt  only 
language  was  flrfl:  formed    into   an   art.      How  difficult  it  was  to  do 

that, 
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that,  we  may  judge  from  the  invention  of  the  alphabet,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  art,  and  which,  as  I  have  faid  *,  was 
invented  in  Egypt  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  art  ;  for,  though 
from  its  being  the  firft  thing  that  our  children  are  taught,  when 
they  arc  incapable  of  learning  any  thing  elfe,  we  may  think  it 
a  very  eafy  and  obvious  art,  a  philofopher  knows,  that  it  was 
a  great  difcovery,  and  a  very  wonderful  work  of  analyfis,  by 
which  all  the  articulate  founds,  of  which  language  is  cornpofed, 
io  many  and  fo  various  and  mixed  and  joined  together  in  lo  many 
fyllables  and  words,  are  analyzed  into  the  elemental  founds  of  which 
they  are  cornpofed.  This  analyfis  was  the  more  valuable,  that  with- 
out it  another  moft  curious  and  moft  ufeful  art  could  not  have  been 
dikovered  j  I  mean  the  writing  art,  by  which  we  make  founds  vifi- 
ble,  and  fpeak  to  the  eyes  as  well  as  to  the  ears. — But  of  this  art  and 
of  language  I  have  faid  enough  in  other  parts  of  this  work  :  I  will 
therefore  proceed  to  other  arts  of  life,  beginning  with  agriculture, 
which  is  fo  necefiary  an  art  for  the  conftitution  of  civil  fociety,  that  it 
muft  have  been  the  beginning  of  all  fociety  of  that  kind  ;  for  civil  fo- 
ciety muft  have  been  formed  by  a  number  of  men  living  together  in 
a  fettled  ftate  of  life  and  in  clofc  intcrcourfe  ;  and  it  is  only  by  agri- 
culture that  men  can  fubfift  in  that  way.  It  is  true  however,  as  I  have 
elfewhere  obferved,  that  men  can  fubfill:  upon  the  natural  fruits  of  the 
earth,  but  not  in  any  great  numbers  ;  fo  that  it  would  be  impoflible 
that  a  country  could  be  well  inhabited,  where  the  people  had  no  other 
means  of  fubfifting.  In  Egypt,  the  moft  fruitful  country  I  believe  in 
the  world,  wheat  and  barley  grew  naturally,  as  I  have  elfewhere  ob- 
ferved f  ;  and  even  a  finer  grain  than  either  of  thefe,  called  by  the 
Greeks  ^ea^  and  which  was  the  far  of  the  Romans,  as  I  have  alfo 
obferved  %  :  And  yet  upon  thefe,  and  what  other  fruits  the  coun- 
try 
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try  may  have  produced,  I  think  it  was  itnpoffible  that  Egypt 
could  have  maintained  fuch  a  number  of  inhabitants  as  made  it  the 
beft  peopled  country,  I  believe,  for  its  extent  that  ever  was  in  the 
world,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  have  enabled  the  Egyptians  to  fend 
colonies  to  fo  many  different  countries,  fome  of  them  very  remote, 
fuch  as  India,  and  in  that  way  to  people  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
earth.  Even  in  Egypt,  therefore,  it  was  neceffary  to  ftir  the  earth  by 
ploughing  and  harrowing,  and  fo  raife  it  up,  expofe  it  to  the  air,  and 
pulverife  it  to  a  certain  degree,  and  at  the  fame  time  enrich  it  with  dung 
or  with  an  addition  of  pulverifed  earth.  And  if  it  was  neceffary  in 
Egypt,  with  fuch  a  foil,  fuch  a  climate,  and  fuch  a  river,  how  much 
more  neceffary  muft  it  be  in  other  countries  of  this  earth — So  that 
without  agriculture,  the  earth  could  not  have  been  peopled,  nor  civil 
fociety  of  any  value  formed.  It  is  true  that  man  may  live  by  hunt- 
in"-  and  by  pafturage ;  and  in  that  way  the  Tartars  live,  and  fome 
other  nations  :  But  among  them  there  is  not  what  can  properly  be 
called  civil  fociety,  nor  any  regular  government ;  fo  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  that  among  them  any  arts  or  fciences  could  be  invented. 
Agriculture,  therefore,  may  be  faid  to  be  the  parent  of  civil  fociety : 
And  accordingly  Ceres  was  worfhipped  among  the  antients,  not  only 
as  the  goddefs  of  agriculture,  but  of  laws  and  government. 

There  is  another  art  invented  by  man,  and  which  was  of  abfolute 
neceffity  for  carrying  on  the  bufmefs  of  civil  life  :  The  art  I  mean 
is  arithmetic,  or  the  art  of  numbers.  Of  this  I  have  fpoken  in  p. 
17  1  and  172  of  this  volume  ;  to  which  I  will  only  add  here,  that 
as  number  is  a  multitude^  confiftlng  of  an  infinite  number  oi  monads^ 
without  any  bounds  fet  to  them  by  nature,  it  was  a  work,  I  think, 
of  great  art,  to  fet  bounds  to  this  infinity,  and  to  make  what  the 
Greeks  called  ttXjj^o?  ufuru.ii/ov^  without  which  numbers  could  have 
been  of  no  ufe.  That  this  was  a  matter  of  difficulty,  is,  I  think,  evi- 
dent from  the  nature  of  the  thing:  But  it  is  likewife  proved  from  fadl, 

by 
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bv  the  difForent  praclices  of  nations,  which  I,  have  mentioned  in  the 
pafTage  above  referred  to,  fetting  different  bounds  to  this  infinity, 
till  at  laft  they  fixed  that  boundary,  which  is  now  ufed  by  all  civi- 
lized nations,  and  even  by  the  Hurons,  a  barbarous  people  in 
North  America  ;  I  mean  the  number  ten ;  for  all  the  arithmetic  of 
civilized  nations  confifis  of  that  number,  multiplied  by  the  units  of 
which  it  confifts  and  by  itfelf :  And  thefe  multiplications,  with  the 
addition  of  the  units  under  ten,  make  all  the  variety  of  number  that 
can  be  conceived.  But  all  this  is  no  more  than  the  Notation  of 
numbers :  For  the  operations  upon  thefe  numbers  thus  formed  make 
a  very  valuable  fcience  that  we  call  arithmetic;  which  is  of  the 
greatefl.  ufe  in  all  arts  and  fcicnces,  and  of  abfolute  ncccffity  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life. 

But  it  is  not  the  purpofc  of  this  work  to  give  a  particular  account 
of  any  fcience,  but  only  to  explain,  in  general,  the  nature  of  them, 
and  to  fhow  their  ufe.  I  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  fpeak  of  arts 
Invented  by  men,  beginning  with  thofe  arts,  which  may  be  called 
Mechanical  ;  and  though  they  may  be  thought  mean  arts,  they  are 
of  abfolute  neceffity  for  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  of  civil  life.  And 
firft  I  will  mention  the  grand  art  of  Metallurgy,  fo  neceffary,  that  it 
is  the  foundation  of  all  thofe  other  arts  I  am  now  to  mention,  and 
of  one  art  that  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  a  mofl  neceffary  art, 
I  mean  Agriculture,  which  could  not  be  carried  on  to  any  purpofe 
without  inftrumcnts  made  of  metal. 

For  the  difcovery  of  this  art  of  metallurgy,  it  was  neceffary  that 
the  inventive  genius  of  man,  not  conient  with  what  he  could  find; 
in  the  air,  in  the  water,  or  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  fliould  dig  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  from  thence  bring  out  metals,  and  par- 
ticidarly  iron,  which  is  of  more  ufe  in  the  practice  of  all  the  neeef- 
jary  arts  of  life,  and   particularly  in  agriculture,  than  all  the  other 

Vol.  VI.  L  1  arts 
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arts  befides.  And  there  is  another  necelTary  art  of  life,  for  the  prac- 
tice of  which  iron  is  likewife  neceffary  :  The  art  I  mean  is  that  of 
Building,  which  we  not  only  have  employed  for  the  neceffary  ufes 
of  life,  but  have  made  it  an  art  of  great  ornament,  fo  great,  that  it 
may  be  called  one  of  the  /ine  arts.  The  ufe  of  this  metal  of  iron  in 
human  life  is  fo  great,  that  fome  of  the  nations,  we  call  barbarous^ 
hold  it  of  more  value  than  either  gold  or  filver. 

But  the  art  of  man  does  not  end  with  digging  this  metal  out  of 
the  earth  ;  but  after  it  is  fo  dug,  which  is  commonly  with  great  ex- 
pence  of  labour,  and  with  the  ufe  of  that  art,  which  is  called  minings 
it  is  further  neceffary,  in  order  to  make  it  fit  for  the  ules  of  life, 
that  it  fhould  go  through  the  fire,  and  be  prepared  by  it  for  thefe  ' 
ufes.  And  here  we  may  obferve  another  proof  of  the  inventive 
genius  of  man,  who  has  applied  the  element  of  fire  to  this  and 
to  fo  many  other  ufes,  that  without  it  civil  life  could  not  be  car- 
ried on. 

The  ufe  of  metals  appears  to  be  fo  neceffary  for  carrying  on  the 
bufinefs  of  civil  life,  that  the  barbarous  nations,  who  have  not  the  ufe 
of  them,  are  obliged  to  employ  in  their  place  flints  and  other  (tones 
and  even  bones,  fo  that  the  want  of  metallurgy  makes  one  of  the  chief 
differences  betwixt  the  life  of  thofe  barbarous  nations  and  that  of 
the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  ;  and  it  appears  to  us  wonderful 
how  they  can  carry  on  the  civil  life  at  all,  without  the  ufe  of 
metals.  And  there  is  another  thing  they  want,  which  makes  it 
ftill  more  wonderful  that  they  fhould  be  able  to  live  in  the  civi- 
lized ftate,  and  that  is,  the  want  of  animals  tamed  and  domefti- 
cated,  who  among  us  do  a  great  part  of  the  bufinefs  by  which 
we  fupplv  the  wants  of  that  life,  and  particularly  the  bufmefs  of  the 
chief  art  of  civil  life,  agriculture. 

And 
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And  this  leads  me  to  fpcak  of  the  ufe  we  have  made  of  that  do- 
minion, which  it  has  plcafed  God  to  give  us  over  the  animals  of 
this  earth,  as  well  as  over  the  filli  of  the  ^e^..  Aa  to  the  animals  of 
the  earth,  we  have  not  only  fubdued  and  tamed  the  ox,  and  made 
him  mod;  ufeful  to  us  both  in  the  practice  of  the  necelTary  art  of 
agriculture,  and  for  the  purpofe  of  food,  but  alfo  the  horfe,  the 
fineft  animal  that  we  have  in  Europe,  both  for  ufe  and  for  Ihew ; 
fo  that  I  do  not  wonder  that  Homer  has  dignified  his  heroes  with 
the  title  of  'cz'zo^afji.og,  or  borfe-fubduer.  Antient  hiftory  informs 
us,  that  horfes  were  firft  employed  only  to  draw  the  chariots  in 
which  men  fought  :  But  afterwards  they  were  mounted  ;  and  in 
that  way  was  formed  the  greatefl;  military  force,  that  ever  was  em- 
ployed by  men,  when  to  the  fwiftnefs  of  the  horfe  they  could  join 
the  ufe  of  the  bow,  of  the  fpear,  and  of  the  fword.  Of  this  kind 
were  the  armies  of  the  Parthians,  fo  formidable  to  the  Romans ; 
and  in  later  times  thofe  of  Genchis  Chan  and  Tamerlane,  by  which 
they  overran  and  fubdued  fuch  vaft  tracks  of  country. 

But  not  only  have  we  tamed  and  domellicated  the  horfe,  and  made 
him  of  the  greatefl:  ufe  as  well  as  ornament  to  us,  but  we  have  alfo 
fubdued  and  tamed  the  largeft  animal  of  the  earth,  exceeding  every 
other  of  the  brute  kind,  not  only  in  fize  and  ftrength,  but  in  fagacity; 
I  mean  the  elephant ;  and  have  made  him  ufeful,  not  only  in  war,  but 
in  domeftic  offices  :  Of  him  however  I  Ihall  fpeak  at  more  length  in 
the  next  Book.  And  as  God  has  given  us  dominion  over  the  lilh  of 
the  fea,  as  well  as  over  the  animals  of  the  earth  *,  the  whale,  the 
largeft  animal  in  the  water,  we  have  contrived  to  kill,  and  have 
made  his  carcafe  ufeful  for  certain  purpofes.  The  fifli  both  in  the 
feas  and  rivers  we  have  invented  fevcral  ways  of  catching  ;  fo  that 
they  make  a  confiderable  part  of  our  food  in  Europe,  and  I  think 
the  fuieft  of  our  food  ;    and   there  are  lome  barbarouo  nauoas  t.hat 
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live  almofl.  entirely  by  fifh  *.  The  fea  itfclf,  which  is  the  receptacle 
of  all  tlic  ri\  ers,  and  produces  more  fifh  than  all  of  them,  we  may 
be  fald  to  have  fabdued  j  and  to  have  triumphed  over  the  winds 
and  waves  in  machines  of  fuch  enormous  bulk,  vomiting  lire  and 
fmoke,  and  making  fuch  havoc  and  deftrudlion  at  fuch  a  diftance, 
that  to  a  man  unlnftruiled  in  our  arts  it  would  appear  abfolutely 
incredible  that  fuch  machines,  though  they  might  have  been  in-  . 
vented  by  us,  could  have  been  governed  by  animals  of  fuch  fmall 
fize  and  ftrength  as  we  are.  Tlie  other  inferior  arts  of  life,  though 
they  do  not  ftrike  us  with  fo  much  aftoniniment  as  thefe  I  have 
mentioned,  yet  to-  a  philofopher  muft  appear  very  wonderful  :  For 
by  thefe  arts  we  have  metamorphofed  the  things  of  nature,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  known  except  by  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  our  arts.  Thus  for  example,  the  JiJie  linen  of  Egypt  (as  it 
is  very  properly  called  in  our  facred  books),  which  now  is  be- 
come the  common  wear  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  who 
could  imagine  to  be  made  of  a  coarfe  vegetable  fuch  as  Jlax  ? 
Or  that  the  cotton  manufadure  was  the  growth  of  a  tree  ? 
Who  could  divine  that  the  cloaths,  we  wear,  were  originally 
the  covering  of  flieep  ;  or  that  the  filk,  with  which  our  ladies  arc 
adorned,  was  produced  and  fpun  into  very  fine  threads  by  a  worm  ? 
Who,  uninftrudVed,  as  I  have  faid,  in  our  arts,  could  imagine  that 
the  beer  we  drink  was  made  of  a  vegetable,  fuch  as  barley,  which  muft 
be  firft  malted^  by  which  operation  the  grain  may  be  faid  to  be  putri- 
Jitd^  fo  that  the  Romans  called  beer,  vlnuin  ex  corrupt'is  fnigibus  f  j  or 
the  wine,  of  a  plant,  fuch  as  the  vine  ?  Or  that  either  of  thefe  liquors 
could  be  exalted  to  a  fpirit  producing  fuch  effects  upon  the  animal 
body,  as  what  is  produced  by  rum,  brandy,  aquavitae,  and  gin  ? 
Which,  though  they  have  been  of  no  ufe  to  us,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  done,  and  are  ftill  doing,  a  great  deal  of  mifchief,  yet  do  honour 

to 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjcift  in  Vol.  III.  of  this  work,   p.  49. 
f  See  p.  142  of  Vol.  IV.  of  tliis  work. 
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to  the  genuis  of  men,  and  to  modern  times,  by  the  invention  ;  for  fpi- 
rits  were  altogether  unkwown  to  the  antients.  Thefe  conliderations 
Ihow  what  a  wonderful  world  of  art  we  live  in,  which  may  be  faid  to 
be  created  by  man  ;  for  he  has  in  himfelf  fo  much  divniae  particula 
aiirac,  that  he  is  a  creator  not  only  of  the  works  of  the  /itie  arts,  but 
of  thofe  mechanical  produclions,  which  I  have  mentioned.  And  it  is 
by  fuch  operations  that  he  has  exercifed  and  improved  his  intellec- 
tual faculty,  and  prepared  himfelf  for  a  flate  of  greater  pcrfeiflion  in 
the  world  to  come.  For  if  by  inftin(fl  he  could  have  provided  him- 
felf with  every  thing  he  wanted  in  this  world,  as  other  animals  do, 
he  never  could  have  cultivated  his  intellect  fo  much  as  to  make  it 
lit  for  the  liberal  arts,  fciences,  and  philofophy,  by  which,  and 
which  only,  his  intelle(Slual  part  could  be  fo  much  improved  and 
exalted  in  this  world,  as  to  make  him  fit  for  a  better. 

And  the  mention,  I  have  made,  of  the  liberal  arts,  leads  me  to 
fpeak  of  them.  The  fubjeds  of  the  arts  of  life,  or  mechanical  arts, 
as  they  may  be  called,  are  natural  things,  which  we  have  changed 
in  a  wonderful  way,  and  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  civil  life.  But 
though  they  are  moft  ufeful,  and  fhow  a  great  deal  of  fagacity  and 
natural  parts  in  thofe  who  invented  them,  they  have  not  the  beauty 
of  the  fine  arts.  Of  one  of  thefe  arts,  I  mean  mufic,  I  have  fpoken 
already  ;  and  I  will  only  mention  another,  which  I  hold  to  be  the 
fineft  of  all  the  fine  arts ;  and  that  is  poetry,  the  fubjctH:  of  which 
is  man  himfelf  For  he  has  not  only  employed  his  genius  upon  the 
works  of  nature,  but  alfo  upon  his  own  ;  producing  fuch  works  of  art 
as  epic  poetry,  in  which  concur  all  the  beauties  that  can  be  imagined; 
firft  oi  \.\\t  fi7ble,  as  it  is  called,  that  is  xht/lory,  which  is  the  fuhjedt 
of  the  piece,  and  which  is  carried  on  through  a  feries  of  events,  all 
tending,  more  or  lefs,  to  bring  on  the  cataftrophe  or  conclufion  ;  next 
it  abounds  with  variety  of  characfters,  manners,  and  fentiments,  fo  as 
to  be  as  inftruitive  as  it  is  entertaining  ;  and  it  is  adorned,  at  the  fame 

time, 
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time,  with  verfificatioii  and  every  ornament  of  flile,  cfpecially  if  it  be 
in  fuch  a  language  as  the  Greek,  which,  befides  the  beauty  of  the 
numbers  that  make  the  verfe,  is  compofed  ot  words,  which  have  in 
themfelves,  without  the  aid  of  verfification,  both  melody  and  rhythm : 
For  the  compofition  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables,  makes  the  rhythm 
of  the  language  ;  and  its  accents  are  mufical  tones.  Now,  as  all 
mufic  confifts  of  melody  and  rhythm,  the  Greek  verfe,  which, 
from  its  rhythm  being  meafured  and  governed  by  certain  rules,  is 
called  fji^sTfov,  may  be  faid  to  join  together  mufic  and  poetry,  the  two 
fined  of  the  fine  arts. 

In  a  work  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  improper  to  fpeak  of  other 
kinds  of  poetry,  iuch  as  the  tragic  or  the  comic.  As  to  the  tragic, 
I  will  only  obferve,  that  the  chorufes  of  the  Greek  tragedy  prefented 
the  fineft  fcenes  of  the  imitative  kind  that  can  be  imagined  :  For 
there  were  there  joined  three  imitative  arts,  all  operating  at  the  fame 
time  ;  poetry,  mufic,  and  that  art,  by  which  adlions,  paffions,  and 
fentiments  were  reprefented  by  the  motions  of  the  body  to  mufic. 
This  laft  kind  of  imitation  the  Romans  adopted,  and  were  extreme- 
ly fond  of  it :  But  they  feparated  from  it  mufic  and  poetry  ;  fo  that 
they  made  it  an  exhibition  much  inferior  to  the  chorus  of  the 
Greek  tragedy,  which  afFedted  the  fpedators  fo  much.  I  will 
only  fay  further  ot  the  three  kinds  of  poetry  I  have  mentioned, 
that  in  the  compofition  of  them  the  genius  of  man  has  improved 
upon  nature ;  for  no  events  of  human  life,  that  have  adually  hap- 
pened, would  make  a  good  epic  poem,  a  tragedy,  or  a  comedy,  if 
the  inventive  genius  of  man  did  not  arrange  the  events  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  in  which  they  adiially  exifted,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  take  from  them  many  circumftances,  and  add  others,  by  which 
they  adorned  them  very  much.  Upon  the  fuhjed:  of  the  fine  arts 
I  will  add,  that  there  is  another  in  which  we  likewife  make  im- 
provements upon  nature  :  The  art  I  mean  is  painting,  and  particu- 
larly 
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larly  hiftorical  painting,  in  which  we  make  finer  figures  of  men  and 
other  animals,  than  are  to  be  found  in  nature.  And  even  in  land- 
fcape  painting,  I  was  told  by  a  famous  landfcape  painter  in  London, 
Mr  Lambert  in  Covent  Garden,  that  he  had  often  tried  to  copy 
from  nature  landfcapes  that  he  thought  exceedingly  fine ;  '>ut 
they  did  not  anfwcr  in  the  piece,  without  confiderable  alterations 
that  he  made  upon  them. 

I  will  conclude  this  hUlory  of  mac,  and  of  the  arts  he  has  invent- 
ed, with  a  fhort  recapitulation  of  what  has  happened  to  him  :  mis 
eartli  fince  his  iall.  When  he  nrft  appeared  here  below,  h<.  -as, 
a?  \riftotle  tells  us,  only  a  better  kind  of  animal,  which  he  calls  a 
h'^  cat  animal^  that  is,  an  animal  which  can  compare  its  fenfations, 
a'  .  uillinguilh  one  from  another.  In  this  ftate,  as  the  fame  aui-hor 
teus  us,  he  had  not  inteiledl,  but  only  the  capacity  of  acquiring  inrel- 
le£l  and  fcience*  :  But  he  never  would  have  acquired  either,  except, 
as  I  have  (hown  tj  hy  the  means  of  civil  fociety.  By  the  clofe  com- 
munication of  men  in  a  fociety  of  that  kind  he  firft  acquired  the  ufe 
of  intelled  ;  and  then  he  improved  it  very  much  by  the  invenion 
and  the  pratSlice  of  the  neceflaiy  arts  of  life,  of  thofe  of  eafc  and 
convenience,  and,  laftly,  of  the  liberal  arts;  of  all  which  I  have 
fpoken  at  fome  length. 

Having  in  this  manner  acquired  and  improved  the  ufe  of  intel- 
le6t,  he  alfo  improved  Dis  fenfe  of  the  beautiful,  which  is  as  na- 
tural to  man  as  intelled.  This  icw^e  induced  men  to  ftudy  thofe 
fine  arts  which  I  have  fpoken  of ;  for  thefe  arts  we  do  not  culri- 
vate  for  their  uiility,  as  we  do  thofe  common  arts  of  life  which  I 
have  alfo  mentioned.     And  this   leads  me   to  fpeak  of  beauty,  of 

which 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  adinirable  definition  of  man  in  his  natural  ftate, 
which  I  have  made  the  foundation  of  my  whole  philofophy  of  man,  Vol.  IV.  p.  12 
and  following. 

■|-  P.  146  and  following  of  this  Vol. 
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Avhlch  I  hive  faul  a  good  deal  in  otlicr  parts  of  this  work  *.  But  I 
tliiuk  it  deferves  further  confideration  ;  for,  as  it  confifts  in  the  per- 
ception of  the  order  and  regularity  of  things,  fuch  as  make  them  a 
ivhole^  QX  fyjlcin^  which  is  the  definition  of  the  beautiful  that  I  have 
given  elfewhere  f ,  it  can  only  be  perceived  by  the  intellect,  and  it 
mufl  be  fo  perceived  :  For  it  is  fo  congenial  to  intellecl,  that  we 
cannot  conceive  any  animal  having  the  ufc  of  intelleft,  and  not  per- 
ceiving fuch  order  and  regularity  in  things.  It  is  univerfal  in  na- 
ture :  For  I  think  I  have  fhown  that  there  is  in  the  univerfe  an  or- 
der, regularity,  and  connedion  of  the  fcveral  parts  of  it,  fuch  as 
make  it  a  fyflem  of  wonderful  beauty  as  well  as  grandeur  and  ex- 
tent ;  and  I  have  fliown  alfo,  that  even  parts  of  it  confidered  fe- 
parately,  fuch  as  animals  and  plants,  are  each  in  themfelves  fyftems. 

It  is  predominant  alfo  in  our  fentiments,  paflions,  and  anions, 
and  forms  what  we  call  the  chara£lers  of  men  ;  by  which  they 
ure  objetSls  of  love  and  efteem,  or  of  hatred  and  contempt.  It  alfo 
makes  the  only  happinefs  of  the  intelledlual  mind  :  For  we  cannot 
conceive  that  mind  to  be  happy  otherwife  than  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  fair  and  the  beautiful,  either  in  itfelf  or  in  other 
tilings. 


As  to  man,  it  is  the  fource  of  love  and  friendship,  and  makes 
I'.im  enjoy,  what,  I  think,  is  the  greateft  bleffrng  in  this  life,  that  of 
loving  and  of  being  loved.  It  gives  him  the  enjoyment,  as  I  haTC 
faid,  of  the  fine  arts,  and  indeed  of  all  arts  and  fciences  :  For  it  is 
the  beauty  as  well  as  the  utility  of  arts  and  fciences,  which  makes 
us  ap[^ly  to  them  ;  and  a  man,  who  does  not  perceive  the  beauty 
of  them,  is  deficient  in  genius,  and  never  will  make  any  great  pro- 
ficiency in  them. 

As 

*  P.  196  of  this  Vol.  Vol.  V.  pp.  1 18,  125,  156,  and  217,  and  Vol.  II.  p.  105,  &c. 
f  Sec  this  definltlcn  in  Vol.  II.  p.  1 20. 
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As  Beauty  is  perceived  by  the  intelleft  only,  and  net  by  the  kn- 
fes,  it  does  not  belong  to  obje(fls  of  fenfe  confidered  only  as  fuch, 
that  is,  as  perceived  by  the  fenfes.  In  the  tafte  therefore  of  fuch  ob- 
jeds,  in  their  fmell,  their  feeling,  their  colour,  or  in  the  found  they 
produce,  there  is  no  beauty  ;  and  thefe  are  the  only  things  which  the 
ienfcs  perceive  in  fucli  objedts.  Thefe  indeed  may  give  us  pleafure, 
and  often  give  us  a  great  deal  of  pleafure :  But  it  is  of  the  fenfual  kind, 
not  of  the  intelledlual ;  of  which  kind  only  Is  the  pleafure  of  Beauty. 
When  we  perceive  therefore  that  any  thing  has  a  fine  tafte,  a  fine  fmell, 
a  fine  feeling,  a  fine  colour,  or  a  fine  found,  if  we  mean  that  it  is 
beautiful,  we  fpeak  improperly  ;  for  all  thefe  are  only  perceptions  of 
fenfe,  which,  as  I  have  faid,  may  give  us  a  great  deal  of  pleafure, 
but  are  not  beautiful,  becaufe  they  affed  only  the  fenfes  and  not  the 
intellecl.  Of  thefe  perceptions.  Colour  is  what  ftrikes  our  knk  of 
feeing  J  and,  if  it  be  very  bright,  or  if  there  be  a  great  many  bright  ob- 
jedls  together,  they  make  a  very  fplendid  fhow  and  afFed  our  fenfes 
in  a  very  lively  manner.  The  fame  is  true  of  Sound,  which,  if  it 
be  fine  and  delicate,  foothes  the  fenfe  very  agreeably  ;  and,  if  it  be 
loud  or  ftrong,  it  furprifes  us,  and  in  that  way  gives  us  a  certain 
pleafure,  but  has  nothing  of  the  beautiful  in  it.  Of  thefe  ob- 
jeds  that  I  have  mentioned,  thofe  that  are  perceived  by  the  fenfes 
of  Seeing  and  Hearing  may  have  a  certain  order  and  arrangement, 
and  be  fo  conneded  wdth  one  another,  that  the  mind  will  perceive 
beauty  in  them  :  But  this  cannot  be  the  cafe  of  the  other  objeds  of 
lenfe  that  I  have  mentioned,  fuch  as  Smelling,  Tailing,  or  Feeling  ; 
which  it  is  impofllblc  to  conceive  to  be  fo  ordered  and  arranged, 
as  to  give  us  any  idea  of  beauty.  And  thus  I  think  I  have  very 
clearly  fhown,  that  no  perceptions  of  fenfe  can  give  us  the  idea  of 
beauty,  though  the  objeds  which  produce  thofe  fenfations  may  be 
fo  ordered  and  arranged,  and  made  to  operate  in  fuch  a  way,  as  to 
give  us  that  idea.  From  what  I  have  hitherto  faid  of  the  beautiful, 
I  think  I  have  proved,  not  only  that  it  gives  us  the  higheft  pleafure. 
Vol.  VI.  M  m  and 
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and  the  only  pleafure  that  the  Intelledual  mind  enjoys,  but  that  it  is 
of  the  greatefl:  ufe  in  human  Ufe.  But  there  are  other  two  things, 
which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  and  thefe  of  very  much  greater 
importance  in  human  life  ;  I  mean  virtue  and  rehgion,  with  which 
Beauty  is  effentially  conneded. 

From  Ariftotle  I  have  learned  that  Beauty  is  the  principle  of  vir- 
tue *;  for  he  has  defined  virtue  to  be  'Ocy.r,  Tfcg  ro  ku/.ov,  that  is,  a 
natural^  or  viJliuBtve,  as  it  may  be  called,  propenfity  towards  ihe  beau- 
tiful; but  he  has  added  very  properly  to  the  definition,  /Asra  Xo7ou,that 
iSywith  reafoUy  ox  guided  by  reqfoti.  And  accordingly  I  have  fliown 
in  a  preceding  chapter f,  that  the  fenfe  of  the  beautiful,  if  not  govern- 
ed and  conduced  by  reafon,  leads  to  very  great  vices,  follies,  and 
crimes  ;  whereas,  if  it  be  properly  conducted,  it  makes  men  not  on- 
ly virtuous,  but  alfo  religious,  (as  I  Ihall  fliow  in  the  fequel),  and 
confequently  happy. 

With  Ariftotlc's  phllofophy  as  to  virtue  the  philofophy  of  the 
Pythagorean  fchool  perfectly  agrees.  This  fchool  was  the  mod 
antient  and  the  beft  fchool  of  philofophy  that  ever  was  in  Greece  : 
For  Pythagoras  was  twenty  two  years  in  Egypt,  the  parent  country 
of  philofopliy  and  all  the  other  fciences;  from  which  country  he  firfl: 
imported  philofophy  intoItaly,and  thence  it  was  brought  intoGreecet. 
The  teftimony  of  Pythagoras  in  fupport  of  this  dodrine  of  Ariftotle 
I  have  elfewhere  quoted  §  ;  and  Plato  has  told  us,  from  the  mouth 
of  Socrates,  that  to  know  perfedly  what  Beauty  is,  or  the  avro .  to 
xaXoi-,  is  the  greateft  wildom  and  the   greatefl  happinefs  of  men  ||. 

And 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  125.        t  P.  221. 

■\.  See  what  I  have  faid  of  this  extraordinary  man  in  the  Preface  to  the  3d  Vol.  of 
this  work,  p.  14.  and  following. 

«  Ibid.  p.  34. 

3  Vol.  V.  of  this  work,  p.  122.     See  alfo  p.  197  of  this  VoL 
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And  not  only  is  this  doctrine  of  Ariftotle,  concerning  the  Beautiful, 
fupported  by  the  opinion  of  fo  great  philofophers  as  Pythagoras  and 
Plato,  but  by  a  ftill  greater  authority,  as  appears  from  what  I 
have  faid  in  Volume  V.  of  this  work,  (p.  128.)  and  Volume 
IV.  of  Origin  of  Language,  (pp.  368.  and  369.)  where  I  have 
fhown  that  the  Apoftle  Paul,  in  his  ift  Epiftle  to  the  Theflalonians, 
fums  up  the  whole  duty  of  a  Ghriftian  with  thefe  words,  Tra^ra  2oy.i- 
fj.ci{^iTi,  70  -/.uhov  KxTiyjTi  ;  which  I  think  is  plainly  faying,  "  That 
"  of  all  the  things  belonging  to  Chriftianity,  the  to  kccXov  is,  upon 
"  confideration,  that  which  is  principal,  and  therefore  we  ftiould 
'■^  hold  it  fajl  i"  and  fo  the  wor^  xanyjrs  is  tranflatcd,  and  pro- 
perly tranflated,  in  our  bible.  But  the  ro  y.a^.ov  we  have  tranflated 
improperly,  when  we  have  made  it  to  be  that  ivhich  is  good :  For 
the  y.a}.-iv  and  the  uyuDn'  arc  diftinguifaed  in  fcripture,  as  well  as  in 
other  Greek  writings.  In  thefe  they  are  exprefled  in  one  word, 
Ko.'koiTnu.ya.doi  :  But  in  our  fcripture  they  are  diftinguiflied  by  dif- 
ferent words,  conneded  by  the  conjunction  jc«<  * ;  which  demon- 
ftrates,  that,  though  they  may  be  united  together,  they  denote  dif- 
ferent things. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  fliow  that  Beauty  is  the  principle  of  reli- 
gion as  well  as  of  virtue.  In  another  part  of  this  work  I  have 
ihown  that  the  love  both  of  God  and  of  our  fellow  creatures,  is  the 
great  principle  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  The  love  of  God  is  deliver- 
ed with  greater  copioufnefs  of  expreflion  than  any  other  duty  of  the 
Chriftian  religion  ;  for  we  are  required  to  love  God  "  with  all  our 
"  heart,  and  with  all  our  foul,  with  all  our  flrength,  and  with  all  our 
"  mind  f ."  Now  the  objed  of  Love  is  Beauty;  and  though  we  could 
fuppofe  a  being  that  had   the  greateft  power,  and  could  inflid  the 

IM  m  2  fevered 

*  In  the  Parable  of  the  Sciuer,  (Luke,  Chan.  VIII.  v.  15.};  where  the  expreffion  is 
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fevereft  punifliments  upon  thofe  who  offended  him,  yet,  if  he  had 
net  bcdUty,  he  could  not  be  loved,  though  he  would  be  feared.  But 
God  is  a  being  of  fupreme  intelligence  and  fupreme  goodnefs  ;  which 
two  qualities  together  muft  make  him  the  moft  amiable  of  beings, 
who  therefore  muft  be  loved  by  every  man  who  knows  him  :  And 
though  he  be  likewife  an  objedt  of  fear,  yet  our  fcripture  tells  us, 
that  our  love  of  God  "  muft  not  be  mixed  with  fear  *." 

The  reader  may  be  furprifed  that  I  have  written  fo  much  upon 
the  fubjctft  of  Beauty  in  this  volume  and  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 
But  he  Ihould  confider  that  Beauty,  as  1  have  Hiid,  is  univerfal  in 
nature,  and  of  much  greater  influence  than  any  other  thing  in  human 
life,  not  only  being,  as  1  have  fhown,  the  principle  of  virtue,  of  reli- 
gion, and  of  honour  "f,  but  alfo  having  a  connection,  more  or  lefs, 
with  almoft  every  adtion  of  our  life;  and  that  Plato,  as  I.  have  ob- 
ferved  before,  from  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  has  told  us,  "that, to  know 
perfedlly  what  Beauty  is,  or  the  avro  to  xaAoi',  is  the  greateft  wif- 
dom  and  the  greateft  happinefs  of  men. 

I  will  only  fay  further  upon  this  fubje6t,  that  thofe,  who  deny  that 
Beauty  has  a  real  exiftence  in  nature  and  hold  that  it  exifts  only  in 
the  imaginations  of  men,  deny  at  the  fame  time  that  the  intellectual 
mind  enjoys  any  real  pleafure.  That  it  does  not  enjoy  fenfual  plea- 
fures,  every  body  muft  allow  :  But  I  fay  further,  that  even  wealth 
and  power  give  no  pleafure  to  the  intellectual  mind,  except  by  af- 
fording it  the  means  of  enjoying  the  pleafure  of  doing  good,  by  re- 
lieving the  diftreffes  of  the  poor,  rewarding  the  virtuous,  and  ferving 
the  public.  Such  perfons  therefore  muft  alfo  deny  that  virtue  gives 
any  pleal'ure  to  the  intelledual  mind  ;  and  that  the  beauty  of  holinefs, 
and   the   contemplation   of  the   wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God  give 

pleafure 

*  Sec  p.  391  of  Vol.  IV. 
f  Vol.  V.  p.  125. 
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pleafure  to  that  mind :  Neither  can  they  adniit  that  the  fine 
arts  give  any  pleafure  to  our  intelled,  or  any  arts  or  fciences  ;  for  I 
fay  that  it  is  the  beauty,  which  we  difcover  in  fcience,  that  gives  us 
the  pleafure  it  affords: — In  fhort  they  muft  deny  'hat  our  intclledlual 
mind  enjoys  any  pleafure  ;  and  muft  maintain  that  our  whole  hap- 
pinefs  confifts  in  the  pleafures  of  the  animal  life,  which  the  brutes 
enjoy. 

I  will  conclude  this  long  diflertation  upon  the  Beautiful,  by  refer- 
ring to  a  paflage  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  Vol.  (pp.  189  and  190), 
where  I  have  faid  that  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God  are  rnani- 
feited  by  his  making  the  fenfe  of  the  beautiful  fo  congenial  to  our  na- 
ture as  intelligent  beings,  that  we  cannot  have  the  le.ifl:  degree  of  in- 
telligence without  fome  fenfe  of  it ;  and  that,  as  it  is  the  foundation 
boti!  of  virtue  and  religion,  wc  appear  to  be  "  formed  by  Nature 
"  for  both,"  To  Avhich  I  will  add,  that  the  goodnefs  of  God  is 
manifeftcd,  not  only  by  giving  an  inllindl  to  our  ani:ral  nature,  by 
which  we  and  other  animals  are  diredied  to  do  what  is  necelFary  for 
its  prefervation,  but  alfo  by  giving  an  inftindlive  tendency  to  our 
intelledlual  mind,  by  whicli  it  is  prompted  both  to  virtue  and  reli- 
gion, which  mufi:  make  its  greatell  happinefs. 

Thus  I  hope  the  reader  will  think  I  have  faid  enough  to 
prove  the  goodnefs,  as  well  as  the  wiltiom  of  God,  towards 
man :  For  I  have  fliown  that,  according  to  the  order  of  na- 
ture, it  was  of  neceflity  that  fome  of  the  fpecies  fhould  fall ; 
and,  in  confequence  of  that  fall,  lofe  the  ufe  of  intelled:,  retain- 
ing only  the  capacity  of  it  ; — That,  for  being  reftored  to  the  ufe 
of  intelled,  civil  fociety  was  abfolutely  neccffary  ;  and  accord- 
ingly by  civil  fociety  we  have  recovered  the  ufe  of  intellc(ft,  all 
men  more  or  lefs  ; — That  though  civil  fociety  muft  neccflarily  pro- 
duce, among  men  of  weak  and  imperfecl  intelleds,  many  vices  and 
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follies,  which  muft  make  the  greater  part  of  them  not  happy  in  this 
life,  the  goodnefs  of  God  has  fo  ordered  matters,  that,  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  arts  and  fciences,  and  efpecially  by  religion,  we  may 
corredl  thofe  vices  and  follies,  and  improve  our  intelleft  fo  much, 
as  to  make  us  fit  for  a  better  and  happier  ftate  in  the  life  to  come  : 
Or  if  we  fliould  not  do  that,  that  wc  muft  go  to  another  life  of  fe- 
verer  trial  and  probation  ;  and  fo  on  from  one  ftate  to  another,  till 
at  laft  every  one  of  us  fliall  attain  to  all  the  happinefs  that  his  nature 
is  capable  of. 

And  this  much,  1  hope,  will  fatisfy  the  reader,  that  the  goodnefs  of 
God,  with  refpcdt  to  man,  is  as  great  as  it  could  be  in  confiftencc 
with  the  general  laws  of  nature,  which,  as  they  are  parts  of  the  na- 
ture of  God,  could  not  be  altered  :  For,  as  I  have  fliown,  what  wc 
call  Nature  *,  is  nothing  elfe  but  God  operating  in  this  material 
world. 

I  am  next  to  fpeak  of  the  goodnefs  of  God  v/ith  refped  to  the  other 
animals  of  this  earth,  which  will  be  the  fubje£t  of  the  following 
Book.  But  before  I  conclude  this  Book  I  muft  add  to  what  I  have  fald 
of  the  goodnefs  of  God  to  man,  that  I  fhould  think  myfelf  wanting 
in  the  duty  I  owe  to  God,  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  his  goodnefs 
in  enabling  me,  old  and  infirm  as  I  am,  to  enjoy  the  greateft  happi- 
nefs that  man  can  enjoy  in  this  life,  by  which  at  the  fame  time  he  is 
prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  happinefs  in  a  much  greater  de- 
o-ree  in  the  life  to  come  :  The  happinefs  I  mean,  is  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God. 

BOOK 
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BOOK         IV. 


The  Goodnefs  of  God   manifeftcd  in  the  Economy 
of  the  Brute  Creation. 


CHAP. 


The  happ'incfs  enjoyed  by  Brutes,  compared  with  that  of  Man. — The 
diJiin6tion  betwixt  Man  and  Brute  to  be  accurately  made. — Mind 
the  origin  of  all  the  Motions  in  Nature. — Enumeration  of  the  differ- 
ent  kinds  of  Mind : — ly?,  The  Supreme  Mind  and  the  two  Prin- 
ciples of  Intelligence  and  Vitality^  compofing  the  Trinity  ;  id^  Infe- 
rior Intelligences^  fuch  as  Man  ;  3^^,  The  Animal  Mind ;  ^h^  The 
Vegetable ;  and  ^th,  The  Elemental  Mind. — Difference  betwixt 
the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Minds. — The  Animal  much  more  various 
in  its  JlruElure  and  operations. — The  Brute  held  to  be  a  mere  ma- 
chine by  Buffon. — This  Opinion  rejeBed  by  the  Author^  and  by  Mr 
Smellie  in  his  Philofophy  of  Natural  H for y. —  \fIotions  of  the  Brute 
produced  by  the  Mind  of  Brute. — Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  that 
Mind. — Is  it  Animal  or  Intclle final  ? — According  to  Mr  Smellie 
it  is  IntelleHual,  but  of  an  inferior  kind  to  that  of  Man,  called  by 
him  l^^SinQi.r—Tbe  Author's  opinion^  that  the  Brute  has  not  Intel- 
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ledly  and  therefore  aEls  necejfarily^  not  having  will  or  free  will. — 
Arguments  in  fupport  of  the  Author  s  opinion. — The  InfliuB  of  the 
Brutes  explained. — The  Brute  wants  Cotfcioufnefs. — In/iinB  not 
confined  to  the  Brutes^  but  alfo  a  part  of  the  Nature  of  Man. — 
Approximation  of  different  Natures  exemplified  in  Zoophytes — in  the 
Flying  Fi/Jj — and  of  I/i/iiuB  and  Intelled  in  the  Elephant — Ex- 
traordinary injiances  of  his  Sagacity^  and  of  that  of  the  Dog,  from 
Mr  SmelUe's  Book. — Thefe  Brutes  may  almof  be  faid  to  have 
Ideas ; — They  cannot  however  difcover  the  one  in  the  many,  nor 
diQingui/Jj  things  into  genules  and  fpeciefes  : — This  the  ejfential 
difference  betwixt  Man  and  Brute. — Arijlotle's  dtftindion  betwixt 
Logical  or  Rational  and  Intelleftual,  explained. — The  Brute  Rea- 
ibns  or  Compares  by  means  of  his  Phantafia. — Difference  betwixt 
the  objeBs  of  Man  s  Comparifon  and  thofe  of  the  Brutes, 


HITHERTO  I  have  fpoken  of  an  animal  who  is  not  fuch  as  he 
came  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  and  who  may  be  faid 
to  have  made  himfelf :  But  I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  animals,  who 
have  not  changed  their  ftate,  but  are  ftill  fuch  as  they  came  out  of 
the  hands  of  their  Creator  ;  I  mean  the  Brute  Creation  here  on 
earth  •  and  I  will  fhow  that,  though  they  be  not  capable  of  near 
fo  much  happinefs  as  man  is,  yet  they  enjoy  much  more  than  by  far 
the  ereater  part  of  men  do  in  this  life.  But  before  I  come  to  treat 
of  this  fubjedt,  I  think  it  is  proper  to  fay  fomething  of  the  brute 
nature  as  diftinguiil\ed  from  the  nature  of  man,  and  to  inquire 
what  it  is  in  the  brute  that  produces  fo  many  various  adions ;  whe- 
ther it  be  his  body  only,  or  his  mind  ?  and  if  it  be  his  mind,  whe- 
ther it  be  what  I  call  the  animal  mind,  or  the  intelledual,  fuch  as 
is  in  man. 

To  diftinguifh  accurately  and  philofophically  betwixt  the  mind  of 

man 
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man  and  that  of  the  brute,  is  a  thing  not  without  difficulty,  but  I 
think  of  importance,  as  every  thing  relating  to  mind  is;  for  it  is 
mind  that  has  produced  this  univerfe,  and  for;ned  it  into  a  fyftem. 
And  as  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  was  formed  by  mind,  fo  every 
part  of  it  is.  executed  by  mind  ;  for  it  is  by  motion  that  all  the  ope- 
rations of  nature  in  this  univerfe  are  performed.  Now  I  hope  1 
have  proved,  to  the  reader's  fatisfadtion,  that  all  the  motions  of  the 
univerfe  proceed  originally  from  mind  ;  for,  though  motion  be  no 
doubt  produced  by  one  body  afting  upon  another  by  pulfion,  tru- 
fion,  or  by  drawing  it,  yet  the  body,  which  in  this  manner  afts  upon 
another  and  puts  it  in  motion,  muft  itfelf  be  firft  moved ;  and 
that  can  only  be  by  mind. 

And  here  the  reader  may  obferve,  in  paffing,  the  different  ways  in 
which  body  and  mind  move  bodies.  Body,  as  I  have  faid,  moves  ano- 
ther body  by  pulfion,  trufion,  or  by  drawing  it;  but  in  none  of  thefe 
ways  can  we  conceive  mind  moving  body.  It  cannot  therefore 
move  body  by  any  outward  application  to  the  body,  but  muft  move 
it  by  adting  upon  it  inwardly,  and  not  upon  the  furface  of  it,  as 
body  adls  upon  body.  Now  I  think  this  fliows  an  eflential  difference 
betwixt  mind  and  body  ;  for  we  cannot  conceive  body  entering  into 
body  without  making  a  breach  in  the  body.  And  if  we  could  con- 
ceive it  entering  the  body  in  this  way,  how  can  we  conceive  it 
moving  the  body  from  within,  and  not  one  part  of  the  body  but 
the  whole  body,  fo  as  to  make  it  go  from  place  to  place,  and 
to  move  in  every  direction,  up  or  down,  from  one  fide  to  ano- 
ther, and  in  a  ftraight  or  a  curve  line.  And  this,  as  I  have 
obferved  already  *,  may  give  the  moft  vulgar  man  an  idea  of 
an  immaterial  fubftance,  which  otherwife  he  cannot  eafily  con- 
ceive, and  of  which  it  does  not  appear  that  even  the  Greeks  had 
any  conception  till  Pythagoras  came  among  them,  and  brou^Vt  phi- 
VoL.  VI.  N  n  lofophy 
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lofopliy  from  Egypt.  As  therefore  mind  has  not  only  produced  the 
imiverle  and  formed  a  fyftem  of  it,  but  alio  performs  every  thing  in 
that  fyftem  (a  fyftem  which  is  always  in  motion),  it  muft  be  of  the 
greateft  importance,  both  in  the  philofophy  of  nature  and  in  theolo- 
gy, to  know  perfectly  the  nature  of  a  being  which  produces  fuch 
wonderful  effeds.  Upon  this  fubjed  I  have  faid  a  great  deal  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  work,  of  which  I  am  perfuaded  the  reader  will 
not  be  difpleafed  that  I  give  here  a  Ihort  fummary,  enumerating  all 
the  various  kinds  cf  mind  in  the  univerfe,  and  mentioning  what 
operations  they  perform. 

The  firft  and  principal  mind,  from  which  all  the  others  proceed, 
is  the  Supreme  Mind,  that  is  God.  His  nature  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain,  having  fiiown  tliat  he  confifts  of  three  fubftances,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  man  does,  who  is  the  image  of  God  here  be- 
low, and  who  confifts  of  the  intelledtual,  the  animal,  and  the  vege- 
table minds,  making  all  three  but  one  Being.  The  fupreme  mind 
in  like  manner  confifts  of  three  fubftances,  or  Perfons  as  they  are 
called,  God  the  Father,  from  whom  has  proceeded  God  the  Son, 
that  is  the  principle  of  intelligence,  and  who  is  faid  in  the  language 
ef  our  fcripture  to  be  the  only  begotten  of  the  father^  or,  \\\  the 
language  of  philofophy,  the  only  immediate  produdlion  from  the 
father  or  firft  caufe  of  all  things,  and  by  whom  the  whole  fyftem 
of  the  univerfe  was  formed  ;  and  from  him,  that  is  from  intelli- 
gence, was  produced  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  third  p  erf  on  of  the  Trinity. 
From  the  hrft  perfon  therefore  every  thing  in  the  univerfe  proceeds ; 
firft  Intelligence,  by  which  every  thing  in  the  univerfe  has  been  formed 
into  a  fvftem  of  the  greateft  perfe£lion  that  it  is  poftlble  to  imagine ; 
and  from  intelligence  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  has  given  life  and  ani- 
mation to  the  whole  fyftem.  From  the  principle  of  intelligence,  the 
fecond  perfon  of  the  trinity,  have  proceeded  all  the  intelligences  of 
the  univerfe,  fome  of  greater  excellency,  fome  oflefs;  and  among 
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thefe  laft  is  man^  who  appears  to  be  the  loweft  of  intcllcdiial  beings, 
but  is  the  chief  animal  of  tliis  earth,  being  there  the  only  intellec- 
tual being.  From  the  third  perfon  of  the  trinity,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
proceed  all  the  other  minds  in  this  univerfe,  and  particularly  the 
minds  which  animate  bodies  on  this  earth,  and  give  them  motion 
and  action  :  Of  thefe  bodies  fome  are  organized  and  fome  not  or- 
ganized. By  organized  bodies  I  mean  bodies  that  have  parts  called 
organs,  which  perform  certain  motions  by  themfelves,  that  arc 
iifeful  to  the  whole  body  ;  and  this  is  the  cafe  of  animals  and  plants : 
Whereas  unorganized  bodies  have  no  fuch  organs,  and  therefore  are 
moved  altogether  and  diredly  and  immediately  by  the  mind  in 
them  ;  and  that  is  the  cafe  of  minerals,  fuch  as  earth,  floncs,  and 
metals. 

But  there  is  one  mind  which  moves  equally  without  diftin^iion 
all  bodies,  organized  and  unorganized  ;  and  it  is  a  mind,  which 
giv^es  life  and  animation  to  all  nature,  and  therefore  I  think  may  not 
improperly  be  called  the  anima  mundi.  This  mind  I  call  the  ele- 
mental mind,  as  it  moves,  amoiig  other  things,  the  elements ;  but  it 
is  called  by  Ariftotle,  not  impropeily,  nature,  being  the  principle  of 
motion  in  all  natural  bodies  *. 

The  minds  I  am  now  to  fpeak  of  are  not  univcrfal,  fuch  as  the 
elemental  mind,  but  belong  only  to  particular  fubje£ls  ;  I  mean 
bodies  organized,  fuch  as  vegetables  and  animals  f.  The  vegetable 
has  in  it  a  mind  which  moves  different  organs  or  members  of  it,  fuch 
as  its  roots,  branches,  and  leaves ;  by  which  motion  the  vegetable  is 
nouriflied,  grows,  and  propagates  its  kind.  Our  modern  philofo- 
phers  I  know  will  be  furprifed  that  I  fhould  give  a  mind  to  a  vege- 
table.    If  I  gave  it  an   intelledual  or   even  an  animal  mind,  that  is 
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a  mind  which  has  perceptions  by  the  fenfes,  and  confequently  is  ca- 
pable of  pleafurc  and  pain,  they  would  have  good  reafon  to  be  fur- 
priicd.  Lut  the  mind  I  give  to  the  vegetable,  is  only  a  mind  that 
moves  the  ieveral  parts  of  it,  by  which,  as  I  have  faid,  it  is  nou- 
riihed,  grows,  and  propagates  its  kind.  Now  a  man,  who  believes 
thai  all  the  various  operations  of  the  vegetable,  by  which  it  grows 
and  is  nourifhed,  puts  forth  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits,  are  all  per- 
formed by  mere  matter  and  mechanifm,  without  the  operation  of 
mind,  may  alfo  believe,  as  I  have  faid  elfewherc  *,  that  all  the  ope- 
rations of  nature  are  performed  by  matter  or  body  without  mind  : 
And  he  muft  likewife  believe  that  he  himfelf  has  not  a  vegetable 
mind,  and  confequently  has  not  that  trinity  in  his  nature,  which 
makes  him  the  image  of  God  here  on  earth. 

I  come  next  to  fpeak  of  the  other  organized  bodies  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  mean  animals^  whofe  {lru(3:ure  is  much  more  various  than 
that  of  vegetables,  and  confequently  their  operations  are  fo  alfo. 
And  I  will  begin  with  the  brute  animals,  which  will  lead  me 
directly  to  the  fubjecl  I  am  now  to  confider,  viz.  the  difference  be- 
twixt man  and  brute.  But  before  I  come  to  fpeak  of  that,  I 
think  it  will  be  proper  to  explain  how  thefe  different  forms  of  bo- 
dies, by  which  fome  are  organized  fome  not  organized,  are  pro- 
duced, and  likewife  the  great  difference  v/hich  we  obferve  in  the  or- 
ganized bodies  from  one  another,  and  alfo  in  the  unorganized  bo- 
dies fuch  as  minerals ;  in  fhort  to  give  fome  account  of  the  produc- 
tion of  all  the  various  forms  of  bodies. 

To  fay  that  matter  of  itfelf,  by  a  vis  tnfita^  as  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  expreffes  it,  has  produced  all  thefe  forms,  would  I 
think  be  downright  materialifm  ;  for  it  would  be  giving  to 
matter   a    power    by    which    the    whole   material    world    has  been 

formed. 

•  Vol.  V.  of  this  work,  p.  215. 
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formed.  But  there  is  an  anticnt  piece  of  philofophy  preferved 
to  us,  (the  mofl:  antient  I  beHcve  that  is  extant),  by  which 
this  dodrine  is  explained,  and  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  material 
world  put  in  the  cleareft  light.  The  work  1  mean  is  that  of  Ti- 
maeus  the  Locrian,  De  minima  Mu?idi,  where  he  tells  us  that  all  bo- 
dies are  formed  of  matter,  or  the  materia  prima,  as  we  call  it,  and  of 
idea  ;  fo  that  every  Body  is  compofed  of  a  certain  quantity  of  matter, 
which  he  confiders  as  the  mother  of  the  body,  and  of  an  idea,  which 
he  confiders  as  the  father.  In  this  way  every  Body  here  on 
earth  is  formed  :  Eor  the  idea,  that  is  the  mind  which  is  in  it,  both 
gives  it  its  form  and  motion,  and  produces  all  its  different  qua- 
lities. In  this  way  we  have  every  thing  in  body,  all  its  dif- 
ferent forms,  its  movements  and  its 'qualities,  accounted  for  upon 
found  principles  of  theifm,  without  the  lead  mixture  of  material- 
ifm  ;  which  makes  this  work  of  Timaeus  a  mod  valuable  piece  of 
philofophy,  being  the  befl:  account  that  is  given  of  the  produclion 
of  the  feveral  forms  and  motions  of  bodies  here  on  earth,  and  their 
different  qualities. 

I  now  return  to  fpeak  of  the  difference  betwixt  man  and  brute. 
That  the  brute  is  not  a  mere  machine,  as  M.  de  Buffon,  would 
make  him  to  be,  but  that  he  has  a  mind  by  which  he  is 
prompted  to  aft  in  different  manners,  cannot  be  doubted  of  by  any 
man,  who  knows  what  mind  is,  and  that  there  is  an  animal  mind, 
which  he  himfelf  has,  as  well  as  an  intelleiftual  mind  :  And  it  is  from 
the  different  operations  of  this  animal  mind  of  the  brute  that  we  are 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  intelledual  mind  of  man. 

There  is  a  book  written  by  a  Scotchman  of  the  name  of  William 
Smellie,  entitled  The  Philofophy  of  Natural  Hijlory,  and  which  I 
believe  is  one  of  the  befl:  collcdions  extant  of  the  hiftory  of  the  brute 
animals.     He  mentions  this  queftion   concerning  the  caufe  which 

produces 
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produces  fo  many  various  operations  of  the  brute  ;  and  he  tells  ur. 
that  the  opitiion  of  M.  de  Buflbn  is,  that  the  Brute  is  a  mere  ma- 
chine, and  that  all  his  operations,  even  the  operations  of  the  bee, 
which  are  fo  various  and  appear  to  be  fo  ingenious,  are  only  re- 
fiilts  of  pure  mechanifm  *.  But  this  opinion  Mr  Smellie  rejeds, 
and  fays  that  the  notion  that  animals  are  mere  machines  is  too  ab- 
fiird  to  merit  refuraticn  f.  And,  indeed,  if  the  operations  of  fuch  an 
animal  as  the  bee,  fo  various  and  fo  connedted  together  as  to  make 
a  fyRem,  or  polity,  more  perfetfl,  as  I  fhall  {how  in  the  fequel,  than 
any  to  be  found  among  men,  he  the  refult  of  mere  mechanifm,  the 
whole  fyflem  of  the  univerfe  may  be  faid  to  be  nothing  but  me- 
chanifm alfo,  that  is  the  operation  of  body  upon  body.  If  how- 
ever I  could  believe,  as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  did,  that  body  being 
once  put  in  motion,  could  continue  to  move  itfelf,  and  in  a  regu- 
lar and  orderly  way  ; — and  that  the  bodies  of  brutes  were  moved, 
as  he  fays  our  bodies  are,  by  aethers  and  fubtile  fluids ; — I  fhould 
be  difpofed  to  agree  with  M.  de  Buffon,  and  to  fuppofe  that  all 
the  motions  of  the  brutes,  many  and  various  as  they  are,  were  no- 
thing but  mere  mechanifm. 

The  only  other  opinion  that  can  be  upon  this  fubjed,  is,  that  the 
motions  of  the  brute  are  produced  by  the  mind  of  the  brute;  and 
then  the  queftion  will  be,  as  I  have  faid,  whether  it  be  his  animal 
mind  that  produces  thefe  operations,  or  whether  he  has  not  an  intel- 
lectual mind  as  well  as  man  ?  Now  the  opinion  of  Mr  Smellie  is, 
that  he  has  fuch  a  mind,  not  fo  perfe£t  indeed  as  the  intelledlual 
mind  of  man,  but  fuch  an  intellect  as  is  fuflRcient  to  acconnt  for  all 
liis  operations.  And  this  is  the  idea  he  gives  of  what  he  calls  the 
'ii'JIin&s  of  brides  X^ 

But 

*  Smellie,  Vol.  I.  p.  336. 
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But  ray  opinion  is,  that  the  inflind  of  tlie  brute  is  of  a  na- 
ture altogether  different  from  intelled  ;  and  that,  as  I  have  elfe- 
where  faid  *,  it  is  notliing  elfc  but  a  determination  of  the  mind  of 
the  brute,  which  the  wifdom  and  goodaefs  of  God  has  beftowed 
upon  it,  to  adt  in  a  certain  manner  on  certain  occafions  and  in  cer- 
tain circumftances,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  reafons  for 
which  it  afts,  or  having  any  thing  like  what  we  call  ivill  or  free- 
•will  in  man,  which  is  intirely  the  refult  of  intellcdt.  For,  in  the 
firft  place,  the  man  who  determines  to  aft,  mufl:  have  an  idea  of  the 
adion  that  he  is  to  perform  :  And,  2dly,  He  mufl  have  formed  an 
opinion  that  the  action,  if  he  performs  it,  will  be  produdlive  of  good 
to  him  ;  and  when  he  has  formed  that  opinion,  then  he  -wiUs  to 
perform  the  adlion.  Now  to  maintain  that  brutes  form  opinions 
concerning  what  is  ^00^  or  ///,  and  ad  in  confcquence  of  thofe  opi- 
nions, is  to  deny  that  there  is  any  diftindion  betwixt  man  and 
brute,  and  to  hold  that  man  is  not  the  only  animal  of  intelligence 
upon  this  earth,  nor  is  thereby  diftinguifhed  from  all  the  other  ani- 
mals of  the  earth  :  And  particularly  it  is  his  operation  of  •wUlin'r^ 
which  makes  him  fo  different  from  other  animals,  and  is  fo  effentlal 
to  his  nature,  that,  as  I  have  faid  elfewhere,  if  God  were  to  take 
from  him  that  faculty,  it  would  be  in  effed  to  annihilate  him  as  an 
Intelligent  animal  ;  for  he  would  be  no  longer  a  man  but  a  brute. 

And  in  this  manner  I  think  I  have  demonftratcd,  that  as  the  brute 
does  not  form  opinions  of  what  is  good  or  ///,  as  man  docs,  he  is 
not  therefore  guided  by  intelled  as  man  is,  but  by  what  is  called 
inftind  ;  which  direds  him  to  do  what  is  beft  for  him,  but  vrithout 
his  knowing  for  what  end  or  purpofe  he  ads. 

As  the  brute  has  not  intelligence,  he  wants  alfo  another  things 

which,. 
»  lu  Vol.  II.  Book  IV.  Chap.  VI. 
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v/hich,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere  *,  belongs  to  man,  and  is  the 
foundation  of  all  his  knowledge,  even  of  the  knowledge  of  his  own 
exiftence  :  And  that  is  confcioufnefs  of  v/hat  he  does  ;  by  which  Des 
Cartes  knew  that  he  exifted;  "  For,"  fays  he,  "  I  think:  Therefore 
"  I  am  f ." — Now  the  brute,  wanting  that  confcioufnefs,  does  not 
know  that  he,  himfelf,  exifts. 

By  what  I  have  faid  of  the  brutes  a£ting  only  by  inftincfl:,  while 
man  ads  by  intelligence,  I  muft  not  be  underftood  to  mean,  that 
man  does  not  likewife  ad:  by  inftind  upon  certain  occafions  ;  or  in 
other  words,  that  he  does  not  ad,  on  fuch  occafions,  without 
forming  any  opinion  concerning  the  adion,  whether  it  be  good 
or  ill.  For  man  after  his  fall  was  no  more  than  a  mere  ani- 
mal, with  fenfations  only,  but  without  intelled,  which  he  ac- 
quires, as  I  have  fhown,  by  the  means  of  civil  fociety.  But  even 
after  that  acquifition,  he  is  ftill  an  animal,  and  therefore  it  is  natu- 
ral, and  indeed  neceflary,  that  he  fhould,  upon  certain  occafions, 
ad  as  a  mere  animal,  that  is  be  moved  only  by  inftind,  without  de- 
liberating or  forming  any  opinion  whether  what  he  is  to  do  be  good 
or  ill.  In  this  way  he  eats  when  he  is  hungry,  drinks  when  he  is 
thirfty,  refts  when  he  is  weary,  and  avoids  any  imminent  danger 
from  fire,  water,  or  precipices  :  And  as  in  many  fuch  cafes  there 
is  no  time  for  any  deliberation,  it  fhows-the  wifdom  and  goodnefs 
of  God,  that  he  has  fo  framed  man,  that  he  can  ad  by  inftind  as 
other  animals  do,  without  forming  any  opinion  of  what  is  good  or  ///. 

Thus  I  think  1  have  (hown  that  there  is  an  effential  difference  be- 
twixt intelled  and  inftind ;  and  that  man,  though  he  have  inftind 
as  well  as  the  brute,  is  neverthelefs  the  only  animal  of  intelligence 
on  this  earth. 

But 

•  Vol.  II.  p  97. 
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But  things  are  fo  connected  together  and  the  univerfe  is  Co  pcr- 
fe(5t  a  fyftem,  that  there  is  no  gap  or  interval  in  it,  things  runnin-^' 
into  one  another,  Hke  fhades  of  different  colours.  Even  things  the 
moft  different  in  their  nature,  are  in  this  way  connedled  together : 
Thus  animals  and  vegetables  run  together,  and  make  what  is  called 
a  zoophyte,  of  which  we  have  an  example,  as  I  have  obferved*,  in 
the  coral,  which  is  mixed  of  the  animal  and  vegetable.  And  there 
are  two  kinds  of  animals,  which  we  fhould  think  fo  diftinft  and  fo 
different  altogether  from  one  another,  that  it  could  hardly  be  con- 
ceived how  they  fliould  be  joined  together ;  I  mean  the  fifh  that 
fwims  and  lives  in  the  water,  and  the  bird  which  files  and  lives  in 
the  air  or  on  the  earth :  And  yet  they  are  joined  together  in  the 
fiying-fiJJ:).  In  the  fame  manner  intellect  and  inftinifl  are  joined  to- 
gether, as  we  have  feen  in  man  ;  and  in  fome  of  the  brute  animals 
they  run  together  and  are  fo  joined,  that,  though  their  intelled:  be 
far  from  being  perfect,  yet  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than  common  in- 
ftindt.  Of  this  kind  of  animal  is  the  elephant,  who  in  every  refpedt 
is  the  firft  of  the  brute-kind  ;  for  in  fize  and  ftrength  of  body  he  far 
exceeds  all  the  other  animals  on  this  earth,  and  alfo  in  the  qualities 
of  the  mind,  and  particularly  in  fagacity  and  what  may  be  called 
natural  parts.  Upon  the  fubjed  of  the  elephant  Mr  Smellie  has 
faid  a  great  deal,  beginning  with  p.  441  ;  and  I  think  he  has  proved 
him  to  be  a  moft  extraordinary  brute.  In  India  he  is  very  often 
domefticated,  and  is  truly  a  fervant  to  the  family,  performing  the 
moft  laborious  offices,  and  carrying  the  grcateft  weights,  not  only  by 
land,  but  by  water  ;  for  he  can  fwim  as  well  as  walk.  He  appears 
to  have  what  may  be  called  ideas  of  particular  objedls,  which,  as 
I  have  elfewhere  faid,  were  the  firft  ideas  that  men  formed  :  And 
therefore  he  readily  diftinguifhes  one  man  from  another,  and  any 
particular  piece  of  work,  that  he  is  enjoined  to  perform,  from  any 
other :    For,  like  any  other  fervant,  he  gets  orders  to  perform  fuch  a 
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piece  of  work  ;  and  tliefe  orders  he  underftands,  partly  by  figns,  or 
by  words,  which  he  has  been  accuflomed  to  hear,  as  applied  to  par- 
ticular works.  And'  if  the  work  is  of  great  exertion,  they  promife 
him  a  certain  quantity  of  fpirits,  as  a  reward  for  his  labour :  For  the 
Indians  uuderftand  diftillation  as  well  as  we  do,  and  1  believe  had 
the  pradlice  of  it  before  us,  as  well  as  of  many  other  arts.  But 
they  make  a  much  better  ufe  of  fpirits  than  we  do  ;  for  they  do  not 
drink  them,  nor  indeed  any  other  flrong  liquors,  but  give  them  to 
their  elephants,  to  encourage  them  to  work  ;  and  if  they  promife 
them  to  an  elephant,  and  do  not  give  them,  they  are  in  great  hazard 
from  his  refentment. 

And  thus  I  think  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  elephant  has  fome  de- 
gree of  intelligence,  which  enables  him  to  perform  the  duty  of  a 
common  fervant.  And  not  only  has  he  fo  much  of  the  intelligence 
of  man,  but  he  has  the  difpofitions,  the  affedions,  and  the  paffions 
of  men  :  For  he  has  great  love  and  afFedion  for  his  keeper,  who  fur- 
nifhes  him  all  the  neceffaries  of  life  ;  and  if  any  other  perfon, 
though  not  belonging  to  the  family,  do  him  any  good  office,  he 
is  fenfible  of  it,  and  may  be  faid  to  have  gratitude  for  it ;  and  it  is 
obferved,  that,  if  he  has  been  well  treated  in  any  houfe,  he  will,  in 
paffing  the  houfe  *,  bow  his  head  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fa- 
vour he  has  received.  He  has  alfo,  as  I  have  obferved,  refentment 
of  any  injury  that  is  done  him,  fuch  as  breaking  a  promife  made 
to  him. 

We  have  in  this  country  a  domeftlcated  animal,  which,  for  his  fa- 
gacity  and  his  attachment  to  his  mafter,  Mr  Smellie  confiders  as  the 
next  animal  to  the  elephant ;  I  mean  the  dog  f .  He  is  fo  well 
known,  that  I  think  it  is  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  of  him  here, 

as 
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as  Mr  Smellie  has  told  fome  furprifing  ftories  of  him.  I  will 
only  add  to  what  he  has  faid,  that,  if  he  were  not  fo  common  an 
animal  among  us,  and  were  but  newly  brought  to  this  country,  we 
fliould  think  him  a  moft  extraordinary  animal  :  He  has  a  great  at- 
tachment to  our  fpecies  ;  fo  great,  that  he  may  be  faid  ,to  be  our 
friend  and  companion  ;  nor  is  there  any  example  of  fo  great  an  at- 
tachment betwixt  two  animals  of  fpeciefes  fo  different.  Our  fa- 
vourite dog  loves  us  fo  much,  that  he  is  jealous  of  any  other  dog 
whom  we  feem  to  favour,-  and  for  no  other  reafon  will  fall  upon 
him  and  bite  him.  I  cannot  however  think  that  he  has  near  fo 
much  either  of  the  intelligence  of  man,  or  of  his  difpofitions  and 
affedions,  as  the  elephant. 

Thus  it  appears  that  fome  of  the  brute  animals,  fuch  as  elephants 
and  dogs,  have  perceptions  of  particular  objeds  of  fenfe,  fo  diftind 
that  they  may  be  faid  to  have  fomething  like  ideas  of  them,  but  not 
fuch  ideas  as  we  form  :  For  thefe  ideas,  as  I  have  defcribed  them  in 
a  preceding  volume,  are  truly,  as  I  have  faid  in  more  than  one 
place,  fyftems,  even  our  ideas  of  particular  things  ;  for  in  forminc: 
thefe  ideas,  we  diftinguifli  what  is  principal  in  the  thing,  and  fepa- 
rate  it  from  what  it  has  in  common  with  other  things.  But  what 
chiefly  diftinguifhes  the  operations  of  the  mind  of  the  brute  from 
thofe  of  the  intelledual  mind  of  man,  is,  that  the  brute  has  only 
ideas  (if  v^^e  will  call  them  fo)  of  particular  objecfls  of  fcnfe,  but  no 
general  ideas.  He  has  therefore  no  knowledge  of  the  one  in  tbc 
many;  which  is  the  proper  definition  of  a  general  idea,  by  which 
the  mind  forms  otie  idea  of  many  things  agreeing  together  in  one 
effential  quality  however  they  may  differ  in  other  things.  In 
this  way  he  arranges  things  in  different  fyflems  or  clafTes,  which  we 
call  genufes  or  fpeciefes  :  And  it  is  in  this  way  that  intelledl  is  ef- 
fentially  diftlnguiflied  front  the  fenfes ;  for  thefe  perceive  only  par- 
ticular objeds,  whereas  the  intelled,  and  the  intellect  only,  com- 
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pares  thefe  objeds,  finds  out  that  they  agree  in  one  principal 
thing,  of  that  forms  tlie  general  idea,  and  perceives  the  one  in  the 
many.  Now  of  this  the  brute  is  abfolutely  incapable  ;  and  any  ufe, 
that  he  can  be  faid  to  have  of  intelledV,  is  confined  intirely  to  parti- 
cular objeds  of  fenle  :  And  even  of  thefe  he  cannot,  as  I  have 
fliown,  form  what  can  be  truly  called  an  idea ;  but  by  his  fenfes  he 
gets  a  very  accurate  and  diftinift  perception  of  them,  which  is 
abundantly  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  his  animal  life,  and  makes 
him  at  the  fame  time  very  ufeful  to  man,  who  by  that  means  reaps 
great  profit  from  the  dominion  w-hich  God  has  been  pleafed  to  give 
hlin  over  the  animals  of  this  earth.  How  much  he  profits  by  that 
dominion,  is  evident  from  the  example  of  thefe  barbarous  nations, 
fuch  as  the  favages  of  North  America,  who,  though  they  kill  and 
feed  upon  many  animals,  make  no  ufe  of  them  in  the  operations 
they  carry  on. 

Of  the  progrefs  of  man  in  forming  general  ideas,  and  how  he 
proceeds  from  the  lefs  general  to  the  more  general,  till  at  lafl  he  per- 
ceives not  only  the  one  in  the  many  and  in  very  many,  but  the  one 
in  all,  that  is  God,  the  author  of  all,  I  have  fpoken  elfewhere  at 
fome  length.  Here  it  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  as  the  brute 
cannot  form  general  ideas,  he  is  quite  incapable  of  fcience,  which 
is  founded  upon  general  ideas  and  cannot  exift  without  them.  He 
is  alfo  incapable  even  of  arts  ;  for,  though  fome  brutes,  fuch  as  the 
bees,  pradlice  wonderful  arts,  of  fome  of  which  I  fhall  fpeak  in  the 
fequel,  yet  as  they  have  no  general  ideas,  they  can  have  no  know- 
led"-e  of  the  principles  of  the  art,  nor  indeed  know  what  art  is. 
They  may  indeed  be  taught  fome  arts  by  man,  and  by  alfiduous 
pradice  form  them  into  habit  ;  but  ftill  they  do  not  know  what 
that  art,  or  what  any  art,  is. 

Thus  I  think  I  have  fhown  the  diftindion  betwixt  intelligence 

and 
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and  Inftind,  and  confequently  the  diftindion  betwixt  man  and 
brute  ;  and  that,  thougli  the  inftind  of  foine  brutes  be  fo  perfed 
that  it  produces  the  efFeds  of  intelligence,  yet  it  is  truly  not  intel- 
ligence but  a  principle  of  adion  quite  different,  yet  fo  refembling 
the  operations  of  intelligence,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr  Smellie 
has  confounded  it  with  intelligence. 

Before  I  leave  this  fubjed  I  think  it  is  proper  to  obferve  that 
Ariftotle  appears  to  give  intelligence  to  the  brute,  when  he  defines 
man  to  be,  in  his  natural  ftate,  Xmov  "koyizov^  vov  xai  i-riirTijatig  isxTiKon : 
So  that,  according  to  Ariftotle,  man  is  a  logical  animal  before  he  is 
in  poftinion  of  intelled  and  fcience  and  when  he  has  only  the  ca- 
pacity of  acquiring  them.  But  we  muft  diftinguifti  betwixt  logical 
and  intcllcSlual  \  a  diftindion,  which  is  not  commonly  made  even 
by  philofophers  in  this  age ;  for  they  fay  that  man  is  a  rational  ani- 
mal, meaning  that  he  is  an  intclleSlual  animal.  But  thofe  two  arc 
very  different  ;  and  accordingly  the  brute  (at  leaft  the  better  kinds 
of  them)  is  a  rational  animal  but  not  intcllc^tial ;  and  this  is  a 
diftindion  which  requires  to  be  explained  to  thofe  who  have  not 
ftudied  the  antient  philofophy. 

L070J  in  Greek  and  ratio  in  Latin,  which  denote  the  fame  thing, 
are  never  applied  to  one  thing  only,  but  to  tivo  or  more  things, 
agreeing  or  differing  in  certain  qualities ;  which  when  the  mind 
perceives,  it  knows  the  L070J  or  ratio  that  thofe  things  have  to  one 
another :  And  the  animal  who  is  capable  of  that  perception,  is  faid 
to  be  a  logical  or  rational  animal.  And  fuch  was  man  before  he 
acquired  the  ufe  of  intelled  ;  and  fuch  at  this  day  are  all  the  better 
kinds  of  brutes  :  For  a  brute  of  that  kind  could  not  carry  on  the  bu- 
iinefs  of  his  life,  if  he  did  not  perceive  the  different  qualities  of  ob- 
jeds,  and  in  that  way  diftinguifti  things  that  had  certain  qualities 
from  other  things  that  had  them  not  or  had  different  qualities.     An 

animal, 
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animal,  if  he  wanted  that  difcernment,  could  not  diftinguifli  what 
was  proper  for  his  nourifhment,  or  for  his  eafe  and  convenience, 
from  what  was  not  proper  ;  but  being  taught  by  inftin(fl:  to  know 
that,  by  his  logical  or  rational  faculties  he  diftinguifhes  the  things 
that  have  thofe  qualities  from  thofe  that  have  them  not  :  So  that,  un- 
Icfs  he  were  a  rational  or  logical  animal  having  the  faculty  of  com- 
parifon,  he  could  not  fubfiiu  And  it  may  be  obferved  not  only 
that  the  brute  perceives  this  likenefs  or  difference  of  two  or  more 
objefts  when  they  are  prefent  to  the  fenfes  ;  but  when  only  one  of 
them  is  prefent  he  can  compare  that  one  with  the  perception  or  fen- 
fation  of  the  other  that  he  has  retained  in  his  phantafia,  a  faculty, 
which  preferves  the  objedt  in  his  mind  ;  fo  that  he  perceives  it  as 
if  it  v/ere  adually  prefent  *. 

It  may  be  afked,  in  what  then  confifts  the  difference  betwixt  the 
logical  or  rational  animal  and  the  intelledual  ?  And  1  fay  it  is  in 
this,  that  the  rational  animal  only  perceives  the  likeneffes  or  differ- 
ence of  things  ;  but  what  makes  them  alike  or  different,  he  docs  not 
perceive  :  Whereas  the  intelled:  perceives  thofe  qualities,  which 
make  the  things  agree  or  differ  from  one  another.  In  fhort  the  in- 
telledl  perceives  the  nature  of  the  things,  fuch  as  is  contained  in  the 
definition  that  we  give  of  any  thing. 

And  thus  I  hope  I  have  (hown  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  reader 
the  difference  betwixt  the  intelligence  of  man  and  that  rational  fa- 
culty of  the  brute,  by  which  he  compares  things  together  and  dif- 
covers  their  likenefles  or  difference,  without  which  the  economy  of 
his  life  could  not  be  carried  on  ;  for,  if  he  had  only  the  fimple  per- 
ception of  objeds  by  his  fenfes,  without  being  able  to  compare 
them,  and  without  perceivmg  their  likeneffes   and   differences,  he 

could 

•  On  the  fuhjea  of  the  phantafia,  and  the  great  utility  of  it  in  the  economy  of 
the  animal  life,  fee  Vols.  I.  p.  90.  and  II.  p.  232.  of  this  work. 
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could  not  fubfift.  And  if  the  brute  have  not  that  nitelligence  which 
difcovers  to  man  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  fo  enables  him  to  form 
the  idea  of  any  thing,  much  lefs  has  he  the  faculty  of  fcience,  by 
which  ideas  are  compared  together ;  fo  that  the  way  in  which  Ari- 
ftotlc  has  diftinguifhed  a  logical  animal,  fuch  as  he  fays  man  is, 
by  the  capacity  of  intelha  atid  fcience^  is  perfedly  juft,  and  ihows 
that  he  underflood  compleatly  the  difference  betwixt  man  even  in 
his  natural   ftate  and  the  other  animals  of  this  earth. 

The  reader  may  be  furprlfed  that  I  fhould  have  detained  him  fo 
long  here  upon  the  difference  betwixt  man  and  brute,  when  I  have 
faid  fo  much  upon  that  fubjed  in  the  IV.  Vol.  of  this  work,  p.  14 
and  following,  and  more  Hill  in  the  V.  Vol.  Book  III.  Chap.  XV. 
But  he  fhould  confider  that  no  perfon  can  know  what  man  is,  that 
is  what  he  himfelf  is,  if  he  do  not  know  the  difference  betwixt 
man  and  brute,  and  what  diftinguiflies  the  governing  animal  on  this 
earth  from  any  other  animal.  The  accurate  knowledge  therefore  of 
this  difference  I  think  is  a  principal  part  of  the  knowledge  of  man. 
By  what  I  have  added  here  to  the  paffages  above  quoted  I  hope  I 
have  faid  enough  to  corred  the  common  error,  that  intelligence  and 
rationality  are  the  fame,  and  that,  becaufe  the  brute  is  not  an  intelli- 
gent animal,  therefore  he  is  not  rational. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.         II. 


Of  the  Brute  Nature  ^  mid  its  Variety  : — He  is  Solitary,  Gregarious,  and' 

Political. — Comparifon  of  the  Life  of  the  Brute  with  that  of  Man 

in  Civil  Society, — Vindication  of  Providence  -with  refpe6l  to  the  dc- 

,  JlruHion  of  Brute  Animals  by  one  another. — Vegetables  the  firft  food 

of  Man — Then  their  Fruits,  fuch  as  Barley  and  Wheat: — Thefe 

frjl  difcovered  and  cultivated  in  Egypt, — and  the  art  of  Culti- 
vating them  carried  to  other  countries.' — Next  came  the  Flcfh  diet — 

frfl  thofe  animals  caught  by  hunting  ;  then  tamed  aud  domejlicated 
animals. — Agreement  of  the  Author  s  Opifjion  with  that  of  Por- 
phyry and  Mofes. — Animal  Food  necejfary  from  the  Multiplication 
of  Men. — The  Vegetable  diet  more  wholfome.- — Water  the  natural 
drink  of  all  Animals — but,  as  the  drink  of  Man  in  Civil  Society,  it 
is  improved  by  a  mixture  of  Wine,  in  the  opinion  of  Solomon. — The- 
Flefh  diet  lefs  hurtful  by  being  mixed  with  Vegetables, 


HAVING  fhown  the  difference  betwixt  Man  and  Brute,  I  pro- 
ceed now  to  treat  of  Brutes  in  particular,  to  fhow  their  va- 
rious natures,  and  how  they  differ  from  one  another  as  well  as  from 
Man. 

The  brutes  may  be  faid  to  Hve  in  all  the  three  different  ways  In 
which  men  live  ;  for  they  live  either  folitary,  as  the  wild  beafts  or 
hearts  of  prey  do  j  or  they  live  in  herds,  as  fheep,  oxen,  deer,  and 
horfes  do  in  their  natural  ftate,  in  which  ftate  the  laft  are  in   the 

plains 
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plains  of  Tartary  ;  or,  laftly,  they  live  in  a  political  ftate,  which 
may  be  called  their  civil  fociety  :  And  it  is  in  this  lafl:  way  that  Bees, 
Ants,  and  Beavers  live*.  But  in  whichever  of  thefe  ways  the  brute 
lives,  he  lives  in  the  way  that  God  and  Nature  has  appointed  he 
fhould  live ; — a  way  very  different  from  that  in  which  men  in  civil 
fociety  live;  for,  as  man  has  made  for  himfelf  a  new  nature,  diflerent 
from  that  which  God  beftowed  upon  him,  fo  he  has  alfo  made  to 
himfelf  a  new  way  of  living,  different  from  that  in  which  he  was 
deftined  by  God  and  Nature  to  live  and  in  which  the  antedeluvians 
lived,  who  lived  each  of  them  feveral  hundred  years  without  being 
liable  to  any  difeafe  as  far  as  we  know,  and  different  likewife  from  the 
manner  of  life  of  the  favage  nations  at  this  day.  The  unnatural  life 
I  mean  the  reader  will  underftand  to  be  that  in  which  houles  and 
clothes  are  ufed  ; — for  food,  lifli  and  flefli  j — and  for  drink,  wine 
and  ftrong  liquors  of  different  kinds  and  even  fpirits.  Such  a  life,  fo 
different  from  the  natural  life  of  man,  muft  neceffarily  produce  many 
difeafes  and  much  weaknefs  and  fhortnefs  of  life  :  And,  as  thefe  are 
increafmg  in  every  generation,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of 
what  I  have  maintained  in  a  preceding  volume  of  this  work  f,  that 
there  will  be  an  end  of  the  human  fpecies  in  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe  in  not  very  many  generations ;  and  indeed  It  would  be 
contrary  to  Nature  and  to  the  order  of  things  in  the  univerfe,  if,  in 
a  way  of  living  fo  different  from  that  which  God  and  Nature  has 
appointed,  the  race  of  man  lliould  laft  for  any  very  long  time. 

How  different  the  life  of  the  brutes  is,  who  live  in  the  natural 
ftate  and  not  houfed  nor  under  the  dominion  of  men,  is  well 
known.  There  is  one  race  of  them  who  live  upon  fleHi,  I  mean 
the  beafts  of  prey  ;  which,  we  ihould  think,  was  an  objedion  to  the 
goodnefs  of  God,  who  has  produced  animals  that  cannot  live  with- 
VoL.  VI.  P  p  out 

•  Of  the  polity  of  the  Beaver,  fee  Vol.  III.  p.  5.}. 
t  Vol.  V.  Chap.  laft. 
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out  the  deftru£lion  of  other  annuals.  But  we  fliould  confider  that 
a  fyftem,  fo  perfedl  as  that  of  the  univerfo,  muft  be  complcat,  and 
have  every  thing  in  it  that  is  polhble  to  cxift  but  which  does  not 
tend  to  the  deflrudlion  of  the  fyftem.  Now,  if  there  had  not  been 
animals  that  fed  upon  the  flefh  of  other  animals  as  well  as  upon  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  the  fyftem  would  have  been  defedlive,  and 
wanting  that  variety  (which  muft  be  in  every  perfect  fyftem)  of 
animals  feeding  upon  the  flefli  of  other  animals,  as  well  of  thofe  that 
feed  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  And  I  fay  further,  that  as  the  in- 
creafe  of  animals  on  this  earth  is  fo  great  that  all  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  could  not  maintain  them,  it  is  proper  that  thefe  other  animals 
fliould  die  before  their  time  ;  and  it  is  better  that  by  their  death  they 
fliould  fupport  other  animals,  than  that  they  fhould  die  of  old  age 
or  accidents.  If  indeed  all  the  animals,  that  are  deftined  for  the  food 
cf  other  animals,  were  to  be  thereby  deftroyed,  and  the  fpecies  of 
them  annihilated,  it  would  certainly  be  an  imperfedion  in  the  fyf- 
tem. But  that  is  not  the  cafe  :  For  the  beafts  of  prey  are  but  few  in 
number ;  whereas  the  animals,  they  feed  upon,  are  very  nume- 
rous, and,  I  am  perfuaded,  would  multiply  too  faft  if  they  were 
not  fed  upon  by  tlie  wild  beafts.  The  country  of  India  is  a  proof 
that  the  fpeciefes  of  beafts,  which  the  carnivorous  animals  feed  upon, 
are  not  thereby  annihilated  nor  even  decreafed  in  number  more 
than  in  other  countries  :  There  the  animals  live  more  in  the  na- 
tural ftate  than  in  any  country  in  Europe  ;  for  the  Indians  neither 
hunt,  nor  eat  flefti,  nor  kill  any  animals  except  a  few  kids  for  fa- 
crifice.  And  in  Britain  there  is  one  animal  which  is  not  only  the 
prey  of  carnivorous  animals,  fuch  as  the  fox,  but  of  man,  more 
than  any  other  wild  animal  j  I  mean  the  hare  :  And  yet  the  race 
of  hares  does  not  appear  to  be  in  any  hazard  of  being  extinguifli- 
ed  ;  though  fo  many  ways  are  ufed  by  men  to  deftroy  them,  that 
they  are  taken  under  the  proteftion  of  the  law. 

But 
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But  the  greatefl:  deftrmflion  of  the  brute  creation  on  this  cartli  is 
by  man  for  food  ;  and  this  leads  me  to  fpeak  at  fome  length  of  the 
food  of  man,  which  is  very  different  in  the  different  ftatcs  througli 
■which  he  has  paffed.  In  his  firfl:  ftate  upon  this  earth,  when  he 
was  a  quadruped  and  walked  w^on  all-four,  (the  ftate  in  which  Pe- 
ter the  ivild  boy  was  found  in  the  woods  of  Hanover,  the  moft  cu- 
rious difcovery,  as  to  the  human  race,  that  has  been  made  in  this 
age  *),  it  was  of  abfolute  neceffity,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere  f, 
that  he  fhoiild  feed  upon  the  herbs  and  roots  which  the  earth  pro- 
duced, and  not  upon  the  fruits  of  trees.  That  was  firft  praclifed  by 
the  Arcadians,  who  were  a  moft  antient  people,  fo  antient  that  they 
faid  they  were  more  antient  than  the  moon,  being  •^risoo-jX^co;,  as 
they  called  themfelves;  for  they  were  taught,  by  their  king  Pelafgus, 
to  feed  upon  acorns.  This  is  a  curious  fad:  in  the  hiftory  of  man, 
which  Paufanias  has  preferved  to  us,  (Lib.  Vlll.  Cap.  I.)  ;  and  it 
is  a  ftep  in  the  human  progrefs,  the  memory  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  preferved  only  among  thefe  very  antient  people  \. 

Before  the  invention  of  corn,  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us,  that 
the  Egyptians  ate  grafs  and  roots  that  grew  in  the  rivers  and 
marfties,  particularly  an  herb  called  agroflis,  with  which  they 
fattened  cattle  in  later  times ;  and  that  they  continued  to  feed 
in  that  way  till  Ifis  taught  them  the  ufe  of  a  better  herb  for  food, 
I  mean  the  lotus,  which  grovt's  in  the  river.  Diodorus  adds, 
that  even  in  his  own  time,  the  children  in  Egypt  fed  upon  reeds 
and   other  aquatic   plants  which   grew  in  the  river  and  marflies  |J  : 

P  p  2  Arrian 

*  See  upon  this  fubjeifl:  of  Peter  the  ivild  boxy  at  great  length,  Vol.  III.  of  this 
work,   p.  57  and  following. 

t  Vol.  IV.  p.  39. 

\  See  Vol.  IV.  of  this  work,  p.  3y. 

H  Vol.  III.  of  this  Work,  p.  375. 
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Anian  informs  us,  that  the  Indians,  before  they  were  civilized 
and  taught  arts  by  Ofiris,  or  Bacchus  as  the  Greeks  called  him,  fed 
upon  the  barks  of  trees ^-  :  Wc  are  informed  by  Captain  King  f , 
that  the  natives  of  Kamfchatka  do  at  this  day  make  food  of  the  bark 
of  the  birch  tree  X  •  Appian  in  his  Lybian  Hiftory  relates  that  the 
Numidians  fed  upon  grafs,  when  they  could  get  nothing  elfe  :  And 
Herodotus  fays,  that  ihofe  of  Xerxes's  army,  who  efcaped  out  of 
Greece,  in  their  way  through  Thrace,  fed  upon  grafs. 

It  is  therefore  I  think  evident  that  the  firfl  food  of  men  upon  this 
earth  was  wild  herbs  and  their  roots,  then  the  fruits  of  trees,  and 
particularly  acorns. 

But  the  wild  herbs  that  grow  commonly  in  the  fields,  though 
they  be  a  very  proper  nourifhment  for  brute  animals,  are  not  a 
proper  nourifhment  for  the  chief  animal  on  this  earth,  man  ;  nor, 
if  tlicy  were,  is  there  a  fufficient  quantity  of  them  for  main- 
taining man  and  the  other  animals  of  this  earth  :  For  men  in  the 
firft  ages  of  fociety  increafed  fo  much,  that,  as  I  have  elfewhere  ob- 
ferved  §,  almoll  the  whole  hiftory  of  man  in  thofe  firft  ages  confifts 
of  his  migrations  from  countries,  the  produce  of  which  could  not 
maintain  him,  to  other  countries  where  he  could  fubfift  ;  and  even 
in  later  times  that  famous  migration  of  the  Teutons  and  Cimbers 
from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia  into  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and,  in  later  times  ftill,  that  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
v^ere  both  caufed,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved  [j,  by  thefe  nations 
not  being  able  to  live  upon  the  fruits  which  their  own  country  pro- 
duced. 

*  Vol.  III.  of  this  work,  p.  375. 

f  Vol.  III.  of  Cooke's  laft  voyage,  p.  333. 

t  Vol.  III.  of  A.ntient  Metaphyfics,  p.  376. 

i  Vol.  V.  p.  243. 

I  Ibid.  p.  245.  and  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,  Vol.  V.  p.  93. 
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duced.     Things  therefore  were  come  to  the  fituation  meationed  by 
Virgil, 

cum  jam  glandes  atque  arbuta  facrac 

Dcficerent  fylvae,  et  vidlum  Dodona  negaret. 

Georgic.  Lib.  I.  V.  148, 


And  it  was  then  proper  that  fome  herbs  of  a  better  kind  fhould  be 
difcovered,  upon  the  feeds  of  which  men  might  live. 

This  difcovery  was  made  in  Egypt,  which,  as  it  enjoys  fuch  ad- 
vantages of  climate,  foil,  and  fo  fine  a  river,  is,  by  its  nature,  the 
moft  fruitful  country,  I  believe,  in  the  world.  Of  the  herbs  difco- 
vered in  Egypt  I  have  fpoken  at  fome  length  in  Vol.  IV.  of  this 
work  *,  where  I  have  ftiown  that  the  Egyptians  not  only  difcover- 
ed and  cultivated  wheat  and  barley,  but  a  finer  grain  than  either, 
which  they  called  ^ea,  and  the  Greeks  o^.vfov.  It  was  a  grain  fo 
much  finer  than  either  wheat  or  barley,  that  the  better  fort  of  peo- 
ple would  eat  the  bread  made  of  it  only.  Thefe  plants  muft  have 
been  the  natural  growth  of  the  country,  and  for  any  thing  we  know, 
of  that  country  only  :  So  that  to  Egypt  we  not  only  owe  the  art  of 
agriculture,  but  the  materials  which  it  employs  :  For  I  have  Ihovvn, 
in  the  pafTagc  above  quoted,  that  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  were  brought 
from  Egypt  to  other  countries;  firft  to  Greece,  and  then  to  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  particularly  to  Italy,  where  the  Egyptian  zea  was 
cultivated,  and  produced  that  grain  which  the  Romans  called  /hr. 
And  the  Egyptians,  as  I  have  faid,  taught  us  not  only  to  mdikt  food 
of  the  grains  1  have  mentioned,  but  alfo  drink  of  them  as  well  as 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape  :  So  that  the  Egyptians  invented  not  only 
the  art  of  agriculture,  and  of  making  bread,  but  alfo  the  art  oi  fer- 
mentation^ and  likewife  of  malting^  by  which  they  made  ale  or  beer 
of  their  grain. 

But 
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But  after  agriculture  was  invented  in  Egypt,  it  mufl  have  been  a 
long  time  before  the  art  was  propagated  to  the  many  different  na- 
tions of  the  earth  ;  while  in  the  meantime  it  was  necelfary  that  men 
ihould  have  fome  other  way  of  living  than  upon  the  natural  fruits 
of  the  earth.  Now  this  could  only  be  by  the  flefli  of  animals,  which 
they  billed  by  hunting  :  And  accordingly  we  are  aflurcd  that  many 
nations  in  antient  times  fubfifted  in  that  way  ;  and  feveral  do  fo  at 
prefent,  fuch  as  the  Indians  of  North  America,  who  pradice  very 
little  agriculture,  but  live  almoft  intirely  by  hunting  and  fifliing. 

The  firft  animals,  that  men  fed  upon,  were  thofe  they  killed 
in  thefe  ways  :  For  at  firft  I  am  perfuaded  they  did  not  feed 
upon  animals  that  they  houfed,  nor  collecfl  them  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  food  of  them.  Even  at  this  day  the  Tartars,  who  live  in- 
tirely by  hunting,  ufe,  for  food,  no  animals  which  they  have  tamed 
or  domefticated  :  For  they  fay  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
hofpitality,  to  kill  an  animal  for  food  which  you  have  taken  under 
your  roof;  and,  though  they  fometimes  eat  their  horfes,  it  is  no- 
thing but  extreme  neceffity  which  makes  them  do  fo. 

Thus  I  think  I  have  proved,  that  it  was  neceffity  that  drove  men 
to  ufe  the  unnatural  food  of  flefli  ;  and  it  was  the  failure  of  the 
natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  which,  by  the  great  multiplication  of  men, 
became  not  able  to  fupport  them  and  the  other  animals  of  this  earth-: 
For  though  in  Egypt  the  invention  of  corn  and  of  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture did  fupply  men  with  provifions,  yet  as  that  art  could  only 
be  flowly  propagated  to  other  countries,  it  is  evident  that  thofe  other 
countries  mud  have  been  obliged  to  fupply  the  want  of  food  by 
killing  animals  and  eating  them,  till  they  had  learned  the  art  of  agri- 
culture. In  this  opinion  I  am  glad  to  be  fupported  by  fo  emi- 
nent a  philofopher  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool  as  Porphyry,  in  his 
learned  work  Dc  Ahftlnent'ia,     It  was   the  fame  neceffity  that  made 
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the  Greeks  ufe  a  food,  v.-hich  appears  flill  more  unnatural,  as  it 
comes  not  from  the  earth,  but  from  another  element ;  I  mean  ^Jh, 
which  Homer  tells  us  *,  the  crew  of  Ulyfles's  fhip  were  obliged  to 
kill  and  eat  for  want  of  other  food. 

And  this  neceflity  of  eating  flefh  may  ferve  to  explain  to  us  what 
we  read  in  fcripture.  When  man  was  created,  though  he  got  do- 
minion over  all  the  animals  in  the  fea,  in  the  air,  and  on  the  earth,  we 
are  told  that  he  got  for  food  only  the  herbs  bearing  feed  and  the 
fruit  of  trees,  (Gen.  Chap.  I.  v.  28  and  29)  ;  while  in  the  next 
verfe  God  gives  to  the  hearts  of  the  earth  and  the  fowls  of  the  air 
every  green  herb  for  meat :  So  that  here  a  difference  is  made  betwixt 
the  food  of  man  and  of  brutes  ;  for  man  gets  for  food  every  herb 
bearing  feed  and  every  tree  of  which  the  fruit  yields  feed  ;  whereas 
the  hearts  get  for  food  only  green  herbs.  But  after  the  flood  God 
gives  to  Noah  and  his  family  for  food  every  moving  thing  that 
liveth  ;  evefi  as  the  gi-een  herh^  have  I  given  yon  all  things  \.  And 
as  in  the  preceding  verfe,  he  had  given  into  their  hands  not  only 
the  hearts  of  the  earth  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  but  the  fifhes  of  the 
fea,  I  think  it  is  evident  that  he  gave  them  for  food  /ijh  as  well  as 
jftcjh ;  only  the  bloody  which,  it  is  faid,  is  the  li/e  of  the  animal 
they  are  forbidden  to  eat  %.  Now  it  appears  that  immediately  after 
the  flood,  when  by  it  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth  were  dertroyed 
and  when  there  was  no  time  for  raifing  corn  by  cultivation,  it  was 
neceffary  that  man  fhould  be  fupported  by  eating  both  flefli  and  fifh. 
And  in  this  way  I  think  the  difference,  betwixt  the  diet  prefcribed  to 
man  after  his  creation  and  that  now  allowed  him  after  the  flood 
may  be  accounted  for. 

But  even  after  agriculture  was  invented   and  praQifcd  by  many- 
nations, 
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nations,  men  multiplied  Co  very  faft,  that  they  could  not  be  main- 
tained, neither  by  the  iiatural  fruits  of  the  earth  nor  by  thofe  which 
agriculture  produced,  without  the  ufe  of  both  flefh  and  fifh.  In 
Egypt  I  think  it  was  impolhblc  that  the  wonderful  numbers  of  men 
there  could  have  been  maintained,  even  in  that  moft  fruitful  country 
upon  the  grain  produced  in  it  by  agriculture,  without  ufing  for 
food  both  the  fifli  that  the  river  afforded  and  the  land  animals. 
Even  in  later  times,  when  we  hear  of  men  multiplying  fo  faft  in 
fome  nations,  particularly  in  Latium,  where  the  Romans,  before 
their  Rate  was  500  years  old,  fent  out  30  colonies*,  I  think  the  peo- 
ple muft  have  fed,  not  only  upon  corn,  but  upon  the  animals 
which  their  country  and  its  rivers  produced  :  And  in  general  the 
multiplication  of  men  in  thofe  lirft  ages  of  civil  fociety  was  fo  great, 
that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  could  not  fupport  them  without  feeding 
upon  animals. 

By  what  I  have  faid  here  I  do  not  mean  to  retradl  what  I  have 
clfewhere  maintained,  that  the  natural  food  of  man,  and  confequently 
the  moft  wholefome,  is  the  fruits  of  the  earth  not  flefli  or  filh  :  And 
I  think  a  demonftrative  proof  of  this  is,  that  we  recover  our  health 
by  the  vegetable  diet,  which  we  could  not  have  done,  if  we  had 
continued  to  feed  upon  flefli.  Now  what  will  recover  health,  when 
it  is  loft,  is  certainly  more  proper  for  preferving  it  than  any  other 
diet. 

And  here  an  objedion  may  be  made  to  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs 
of  God,  That  man,  the  nobleft  animal,  and  the  governing  animal, 
on  this  earth,  £hould  be  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  eating  a  food, 
which  is  not  natural  to  him  and  which  of  confequence  muft  be  hurtful 
to  his  health  and  muft  tend  to  fhorten  his  life.  But  to  this  I  anfwer, 
that,  the  firft  commandment  given  to  man  was  to  increafe  and  multi- 
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ply ;  and  accordingly  he  has  increafed  and  multiplied  (o  much,  that 
we  do  not  hear  of  any  part  of  the  earth,  not  even  an  ifland  in  the 
great  ocean,  of  any  fize,  that  is  not  more  or  lefs  peopled.  In 
Europe  we  have  an  ifland,  I  mean  Iceland,  and  a  great  country,  viz. 
Greenland,  which  is  ftill  more  than  Iceland,  exlra  armi  foUfque  viat; 
and  yet  both  are  peopled.  And  indeed  it  appears  evidently  to  be 
the  defign  of  Providence,  that  every  part  of  the  earth  ftiould  be 
peopled,  and  that  men  fhould  have  an  opportunity  every  where  of 
forming  themfelves  into  focieties,  and  thereby  acquiring  the  ufe  of 
intellect,  and  fo  making  fome  progrefs  towards  regaining  their  prior 
ftate.  But  without  altering  the  nature  of  things,  which,  as  1  have 
faid  in  more  than  one  place,  it  is  impoflible  that  even  God  can  do, 
the  earth  could  not  have  produced  in  every  country,  which  men  were 
to  inhabit,  the  moft  natural  and  bed  food  for  men  :  So  that  it  was  of 
abfolute  necefllty  that  they  fhould  have  fuch  food  only  as  the  coun- 
try afforded ;  and,  where  it  could  not  give  them  the  beft  food,  fuch 
as  corn,  that  they  fhould  be  contented  to  eat  flefli  or  fifh,  or  what 
elfe  the  country  produced  that  man  can  live  upon;  and,  even  in 
ELgypt,  where  corn  was  raifed  in  the  greateft  plenty,  yet,  as  I  have 
fhown,  men  multiplied  fo  much,  that  they  were  obliged  to  eat  both 
fifh  and  flefh,  and,  befides,  to  bring  up  their  children  upon  the  reeds 
which  grew  in  the  river. 

I  continue  therefore  flill  of  opinion  that  the  moft  natural  and  the 
beft  food  of  man  is  the  herbs,  and  the  feeds  of  herbs,  produced  by 
the  earth ;  and  that  in  every  country,  where  that  food  can  be  got,  it 
fhould  be  ufed  and  only  ufed  by  man.  As  to  drink,  the  natural 
drink  of  man,  and  of  all  other  animals,  is  water.  I  hold,  however, 
that  water  without  wine  is  not  good,  nor  wine  without  water ;  an 
opinion,  in  which  I  am  fupported,  if  not  by  canonical  Scripture,  at  leaft 
by  Apocrypha  *  :  For  a  mixture  of  wine  certainly  cures  the  raw- 
VoL.  VI.  I  (^q  nefs 
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nefs  of  water,  and  makes  It  more  agreeable  both  to  the  tafte  and  to 
the  ftomach.  But  the  quantity  of  wine  mixed  with  water  fhould 
be  fmall,  not  above  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  water  if  the  wine  be 
flrong  :  And  if  wine  cannot  be  got,  I  think  the  Egyptian  drink, 
Beer,  is  neither  an  unwholefome  nor  an  unpleafant  drink ;  but  it 
fhould  be  fmall  beer,  which,  if  it  be  good,  is,  I  think,  the  beft  of  all 
malt  liquors.  And  thus  far  as  to  his  drink  I  think  a  man  may  comply 
with  the  common  fafliion  of  living.  If  he  has  a  mind  to  carry 
his  compliance  with  that  fafhion  further,  fo  as  to  eat  flefh  or  fifh, 
it  fliould  be  in  great  moderation :  And  he  fhould  always  eat 
flefh  with  vegetables,  fo  as  to  ufe  the  flefh  for  the  purpofe  only, 
as  I  have  faid  elfewhere,  of  giving  them  a  relifli  ;  and  the 
more  vegetables  he  eats  with  his  flefh,  fo  much  the  better.  In 
this  refped  Scotch  broth  I  hold  to  be  the  beft  way  of  eating  flefh  ; 
for  with  the  juice  of  beef  or  mutton,  which  is  boiled  in  the  broth, 
you  eat  barley,  turnips,  carrots,  and  onions,  to  which  you  may 
add  alfo  greens.  And  therefore  I  hold  that  this  broth  is  the  beft 
way  of  eating  flefh,  much  better  than  in/oup  :  For  in  foup  you  have 
the  juice  of  the  flefh  ;  and  if  it  be  what  is  commonly  called  Jlrong 
foup^  that  is  ftrong  of  the  flefh,  you  eat  in  it  more  flefh,  than  when 
you  eat  flefh  boiled  or  roafted.  Your  fifh  alfo  will  be  much  the  better 
and  more  wholeforae,  if  you  eat  them  with  vegetables  likewife. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP,        III. 


Comparifon  of  the  Happinefs  of  Man  and  Brute. — Man^  in  the  Civi- 
lized Life,  liable  to  many  Difeafes  and  Weaknefes  : — Thefe  the 
Brute  free  of — He  enjoys  the  Pleafures  of  Senfe  in  a  higher  de- 
gree ;  and  alfo  certain  Pleafures  of  Mind. — The  Imperfe&ion 
of  our  IntelleEl  the  Caufe  of  our  Mifery  : — The  Brute,  guided  by 
lujlinn,  as  happy  as  his  Nature  -will  admit.' — Man,  by  a  proper 
ufe  of  his  IntclleEl,  may  enjoy  much  greater  Happinefs  than  the 
Brute. — The  InfinEl  of  the  Political  Animals,  wonderful— fuch  as 
the  Bee. — Account  of  the  Polity  of  the  Bee,  from  Xenophon — and  of 
the  Ants  and  Swallows  from  Simplicius. — Reafon  for  the  Political 
Life  of  thefe  Animals. — Of  the  Pairing  of  Birds,  particularly 
Swallows. — Injlances  of  the  InfinSl  of  Dogs,  and  of  their  care  of 
their  Offspring. — The  Increafe  of  the  Number  of  Fijhes  by  propaga- 
tion, aftonijhing. — Coficlufon,  that  the  Animal  Life  of  the  Brute  is 
much  happier  than  the  Animal  Life  of  Man. — Praife  of  Derham^s 
Phyf  co-Theology,  in  infiftingfo  much  on  Final  Caufes,  and  thereby 
demonftrating  the  Goodnefs  of  God. 


HAVING  fa'id  fo  much   of  the  natures  of  men  and  brutes  and 
of  their  different  ways  of  living,  I  think  it  will  be  proper  to 
compare  them  in  point  of  happinefs. 

The  confequence  of  our  unnatural  way  of  living  is,  that  we  are 
liable  to  many  difeafeo  and  weakneffes,  which  are  daily  increafing, 
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and  confuming  the  fpecies  :  And  thefe  difeafes  and  weaknefTes  go 
to  our  children,  and  deftroy  fo  many  of  them,  when  they  are  infants 
and  could  not  have  acquired  any  difeafes  themfelves,  that  I  do  not 
believe  a  fourth  part,  of  thofe  that  are  born,  live  to  be  men  and 
women  ;  though  I  hold  that  man,  as  he  is  fuperior  to  other  animals 
of  this  earth  in  many  refpedts,  is  fo  alfo  in  ftrength  of  conftitution, 
of  which  I  have  given  (Vol.  IV.  p.  52.)  a  proof  that  is  not  com- 
monly attended  to.  There  however  I  have  only  fpoken  of  the  life  of 
the  rich  and  luxurious  in  towns ;  but  the  way  of  living  of  all  the 
people  in  Europe,  rich  and  poor,  fhows  a  ftrength  of  conftitution 
much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  brute,  though  it  has  not  been  attended 
to.  What  I  mean  is  the  cloaths  we  wear,  by  which  we  are  deprived 
of  the  free  ufe  of  the  air,  the  element  in  which  we  live,  and  with- 
out which  we  could  not  live  a  few  minutes  :  For  other  things,  fuch 
as  meat  and  drink,  we  ufe  only  occafionally  and  at  certain  times, 
but,  we  live  in  the  air,  as  fifh  do  in  the  water ;  we  muft  there- 
fore ufe  it  conftantly  and  in  every  way  in  which  by  nature  it  can 
be  ufed.  Now  a  man,  that  is  cloathed,  takes  in  the  air  only  by 
his  mouth  and  noftrils ;  but  nature  has  appointed  that  he  fhould  take 
it  in  alfo  by  the  abforbing  veffels  of  his  fkin  :  This  however  is  pre- 
vented by  his  cloaths  ;  by  which  not  only  the  pure  air  of  the  atmof- 
phere  is  hindered  from  being  taken  in  by  the  fkin,  but  the  filth  of 
his  own  body,  thrown  out  by  perfpiration,  and  which  is  more  than 
what  he  throws  out  by  ftool  or  urine,  is  kept  about  him;  fo  that  he 
lives  in  the  filth  of  his  own  body,  and  muft  neceflarily  take  in  again 
a  great  part  of  it.  But  of  this  I  have  fpoken  at  great  length  in  other 
parts  of  this  work  *.  I  will  only  add  here,  that  the  life  of  the 
brute,  in  his  natural  ftate,  is  in  this  refpefl  altogether  different : 
For,  not  being  cloathed  nor  even  houfed,  he  takes  in  not  only  by  his 
mouth  and  noftrils,  but  by  his  fkin,  the  pure  atmofphere  ;  and  the 
filth,  which  he  throws  out  from  his  fkin  by  his  perfpiring  veffels,  is 

carried 
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carried  off  by  the  wind  or  the  air.  Now  this  makes  fuch  a  difference 
in  the  way  of  living  of  thefe  two  animals,  that  man,  who  can  live 
for  any  number  of  years  in  fo  unnatural  a  way,  muft  have  a 
ftrength  of  conftitution  very  much  fuperior  to  the  brute. 

As  to  the  brutes,  who  live  in  the  natural  ftate  and  not  under  the 
dominion  of  men,  they  are  not  I  believe  liable  to  any  difeafes,  not 
even  to  thofe  peftllcntial  difeafes  which  we  call  Plagues,  that  deftroy 
fo  many  men.  Under  the  reign  of  Juftinian  the  Emperor  there 
were  fo  many  plagues,  that  it  was  faid  they  deftroyed  one  half  of 
the  human  fpecies  in  the  countries  where  they  raged;  yet  we  do  not 
hear  of  any  of  the  brutes  dying  of  them*.  It  is  evident  therefore 
that  the  brutes,  which  are  in  the  natural  ftate,  enjoy  that  greateft 
blefling  of  our  life  in  this  world  and  the  foundation  of  every  other, 
1  mean  health,  much  more  than  we  do. 

As  to  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  fuch  as  eating,  drinking,  and  coition, 
the  brutes  in  the  natural  ftate  enjoy  them  more  than  we  do,  becaufe 
they  enjoy  them  in  a  more  natural  way.  Nor  do  they  want  the  plea- 
fures of  the  mind  :  For  they  have  great  pleafure  in  nurfmg  and  rear- 
ing their  off*spring  ;  and  the  herding  animals,  befides  the  delight 
they  have  in  living  with  their  herds,  have  certain  attachments  to 
particular  animals,  which  give  them  a  great  deal  of  pleafure.  The 
dog,  befides  the  natural  attachment  he  has  to  his  own  fpecies,  has 
an  attachment  to  man,  fuch  as  is  not  to  be  found  betwixt  any 
other  animals  of  fpeciefes  fo  different  as  thofe  of  man  and  dog  :  And 
he  is  moft  ufeful  to  us  ;  for  he  is  the  guardian  of  our  houfe,  and  of 
our  flocks  and  herds  :  And  he  may  be  called  our  companion ; 
nor  do  I  think  it  is  improperly  faid  by  Homer,  "  that  Telemachus 
"  was  not  alone  ;  for  he  had  two  dogs  with  him  f.'* 

It 
*  See  Vol.  III.  of  this  work,  p.  185,  &c. 
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It  may  feem  furprifing  that  we,  who  not  only  have  the  ufe  of  all 
the  fenfes  that  the  brutes  have,  but  have  intelled:  befides,  which  they 
have  not,  and  likewife  the  enjoyment  of  every  thing  that  the  earth 
produces,  and  dominion  over  all  the  other  animals  of  this  earth, 
fliould  not  be  happier  than  thofe  other  animals ;  and  particularly 
that  we  Ihould  not  enjoy  health,  the  greatefl;  blefling,  as  I  have 
faid,  here  below,  and  the  foundation  of  every  other.  But  intellect, 
which  one  (hould  think  fo  great  an  advantage  that  we  have  over 
other  animals,  is  the  reafon  why  we  are  Icfs  happy  :  For  our  intel- 
led, being  imperfed,  forms  falfe  judgments  concerning  happinefs  ; 
and  it  is  by  intelledt  that  we  are  governed,  as  it  is  effential  to  man, 
as  an  intelligent  creature,  that  he  fhould  be  fo  governed.  Now, 
as  I  have  already  obferved*,  his  intelled  operates  by  what  is  called 
his  u<i/l ;  and  he  wills  a  thing,  becaufe  he  has  formed  an  opinion 
that  it  is  good.  But  in  this  opinion  he  is  very  often  deceived  ; 
for  he  imagines  a  thing  to  be  good,  becaufe  it  gives  him  pleafure  : 
Whereas,  if  his  intelled  were  more  perfed,  he  would  know  that 
it  is  not  pleafure  that  makes  a  thing  good  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  a  thing  may  give  pleafure  for  the  prefent,  which,  fo  far  from 
being  good,  produces  a  great  deal  of  evil  :  For  pleafure  is  not  the 
end,  but  only  the  means,  which  providence  employs  to  excite  us 
to  puifue  what  is  good.  Now  there  is  nothing  good  with  refped 
to  animals,  but  what  conduces  to  the  well-being  of  the  individual 
and  to  the  continuation  of  the  race  j  and  it  is  to  our  energies,  for 
thofe  two  purpofes,  that  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God  has  an- 
nexed pleafure.  But  by  a  wrong  ufe  of  our  intelled  we  form  an 
opinion  that  pleafures  of  fenfe  are  our  good :  And  accordingly  the 
yfe,  we  make  of  our  fenfes,  is  to  enjoy  as  much  fenfual  pleafure  as 
we  poffibly  can,  without  regard  to  the  end  for  which  thofe  plea- 
fures are  intended,  that  is,  as  I  have  faid,  the  well-being  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  continuation   of  the  race.     Now  the  brute,  as  he 
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has  not  intelledt,  and  confequently  no  ideas  of  what  is  good  or  ill, 
has  no  opinions  of  any  kind,  but  is  guided,  in  all  his  actions  and 
purfuits,  by  what  is  called  inftin£l :  And  that,  as  I  have  (hown  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  is  a  propenfuy,  which  the  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs  of  God  have  given  to  his  mind,  by  which  he  is  excited  to  do 
every  thing  that  is  proper  for  the  prefervation  of  the  individual 
and  the  continuation  of  the  race  ;  for  which  purpofes  fome  of  the 
brutes  perform  wonderful  works  of  art,  of  which  I  fliall  fpeak  in 
the  fequel.  The  difference  therefore  betwixt  man  and  brute  comes 
to  this,  that  man  is  guided  by  his  own  imperfed  intelligence,  vvhile 
the  brute  is  guided  by  Divine  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  which  have  fo 
formed  his  mind,  that  upon  every  occafion  it  adls  for  the  two  pur- 
pofes above  mentioned  :  For  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  brute  is 
immediately  and  directly  moved,  by  the  Deity,  to  perform  what 
we  fee  him  do ;  but  I  hold  that  his  mind  is  fo  formed  that  it  moves 
him  to  do  all  thofe  things  that  we  admire  fo  much,  when  it  is  pro- 
per he  fhould  do  them,  and  fo  to  make  himfelf  as  happy  as  his  na- 
ture will  admit. 

In  this  way  therefore  I  think  I  have  accounted  how  fenfual  plea- 
fures  make  the  brute  fo  much  happier  than  man ;  though  even 
in  thefe  a  man  might  excel  the  brute,  having  fo  much  more 
power,  if  he  made  a  proper  ufe  of  his  intellecft :  And  when  to 
that  we  join  the  pleafures  which  intelledl  affords,  by  the  means  of 
arts,  fciences,  and  philofophy,  I  think  we  may  pronounce  with 
great  certainty,  that  even  on  this  earth  God  has  given  the  chief  ani- 
mal here  below  the  power  of  making  himfelf  very  much  happier 
than  any  brute.  And  if  to  arts,  fciences,  and  philofophy  he  joins 
religion,  (without  which  there  can  be  no  perfeft  philofophy),  which 
affures  him  that  if  he  lives  as  he  ought  to  do  in  this  life,  he  will  be 
much  happier  in  the  next,  he  may  be  faid  to  be  as  happy  as  an  ani- 
mal 
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mal  of  an  imperfedt  intelle6l,  in  this  ftate  of  trial  and  probation,  can 
poflibly  be. 

With  refpedl  to  the  brute,  as  he  has  no  intelledt,  his  chief  enjoy- 
ment muft  be  the  pleafures  of  fenfe.  But  as  he  enjoys  them  in  a 
more  natural  way  than  we  do,  they  have  not  that  effedt  upon  his 
health  which  they  have  upon  ours.  The  rich  among  us  provoke 
their  appetites  to  eat  by  high  fauces  and  made  dijhes:  And  even  the 
pooreft  among  us  ufe  one  of  the  Irritamenta  gulae^  I  mean  falt^ 
which  makes  men  both  eat  and  drink  more  than  they  would  other- 
wife  do  ;  for  which  reafon  I  think  it  is  very  properly  not  ufed  by  the 
North  American  Indians,  who  afcribe  to  the  ufe  of  it  many  difeafes 
that  we  are  liable  to. 

As  eating  is  one  of  the  chief  pleafures  the  brute  enjoys,  Nature 
has  fo  ordered  it,  that  with  him  it  is  a  pleafure  that  lafts  very 
long  ;  for  he  confumes  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
The  animals  we  ufe,  fuch  as  horfes  and  oxen,  may  be  faid  to  fpend 
all  their  time  in  eating,  dunking,  and  fleeping,  except  when  we  make 
them  work  for  us  ;  and  thofe,  who  live  in  the  natural  ftate,  and  not 
under  our  government,  appear  to  do  nothing  but  to  eat,  drink,  and 
ileep,  except  what  time  they  may  employ  in  begetting  and  rearing 
their  young.  And,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved*,  befides  the  plea- 
fures of  fenfe,  which  the  brutes  enjoy,  the  herding  animals  among 
them  have  likewife  a  pleafure  in  fociety,  which  is  the  natural  confe- 
quence  of  their  being  gregarious. 

But,  though  the  brute  have  commonly  more  enjoyment  of  the 
pleafures  of  fenfe  than  we  have,  he  has  not  intelligence,  which,  if 
rightly  ufed,  gives  us  pleafure  much  fuperior  to  any  that  the  brute 
can  enjoy.     And  even  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  if  properly  condudted 
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by  intelligence,  will  give  us  greater  happinefs  than  they  can  give  the 
brute  :  And  they  may  make  even  the  evils  of  this  life  an  advantage 
to  us  ;  for,  as  our  life  here  is  a  life  of  trial  and  probation,  it  h 
liable  to  many  evils,  fome  natural,  fuch  as  earthquakes,  inundations, 
eruptions  of  burning  mountains,  peftilential  difeafes  and  famine, 
and  many  more  arifmg  from  the  crimes,  the  vices,  and  the  follies  of 
the  men  with  whom  we  live.  But  even  thefe  will  improve  our 
intelledt,  if  we  bear  them  as  we  ought  to  do  :  And  our  own 
vices  and  follies,  if  we  fincerely  repent  of  them,  will  improve  our 
underftanding,  by  convincing  us  that  there  can  be  no  happinefs 
without  virtue  and  religion  ;  fo  that  even  thefe  lail  mentioned  evils, 
the  greateft  that  can  befall  us  in  this  life,  have  a  teuuency  to  improve 
our  minds,  and  to  prepare  us  for  enjoying  happinefs  in  the  life  to 
come.  Even  the  arts  which  we  have  invented  an:l  pradtifed  for 
gratifying  thofe  vices  and  follies,  are  an  exercile  to  the  intellect: ; 
which  is  of  fome  confcquence  to  an  animal,  who  had  loft  the  ufe  of 
that  faculty,  and  can  only  acquire  it,  as  I  have  fliown,  by  exorcifo 
and  pradlice.  Upon  the  wliole,  therefore,  I  think  the  civilized  life, 
with  all  the  evils  which  accompany  it,  is  the  beft  life  that  could 
be  devifed  for  enabling  us  to  make  fome  progrcfs  towards  regaining 
our  former  ftate. 

And  thus  much  may  fuffice  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  with  refped 
to  the  two  tirft  claffes  of  brute  animals  1  mentioned,  the  folitary  and 
the  gregarious.  I  come  now  to  treat  of  the  laft  clafs  and  the  mod 
wonderful  of  any,  thofe  I  call  political,  as  living  in  a  polity  go- 
verned by  certain  laws.  In  them  that  grand  principle  of  the  brute 
creation,  which  we  call  inftin<5l,  and  which,  as  I  have  faid,  is 
the  governing  principle  in  brutes,  as  intellect  is  in  us,  Ihows  itfelf 
moft  wonderfully.  The  only  animals  of  this  kind  that  I  fhall  mention 
are  the  Bees,  the  Ants,  and  the  Swallows.  The  bees  are  not  only  a 
moft  wonderful  animal,  though  fo  conamon  among  us  that  they  arc 
Vol.  VI.  R  r  t* 
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to  be  feen  almofl  in  every  garden,  but  at  the  fame  time  a  moft  ufe- 
ful  animal  j  for  the  honey  they  produce, 

Acrii  mellis  coekftla  dona. 


as  Virgil  calls  it,  is  a  mofl;  delicious  fiveetmeat,  and  when  joined 
with  the  milk  of  the  cow  made  into  butter,  is  in  my  opinion  the 
fine  ft  of  all  human  food  ;  fo  fine,  that  the  Prophet  Ifaiah  could  de- 
vife  nothing  finer  for  the  food  of  the  Meffiah  ;  and  accordingly  he 
Jias  prophecied,  '  That  butter  and  honey  he  pall  eat.''  Nor  do  I 
think  that  there  could  be  a  greater  praife  of  a  country,  as  abounding 
with  the  fineft  food  for  man,  than  what  was  faid  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, '  that  it  flowed  with  milk  and  honey.'  What  the  bees 
extra<Sl  from  the  flower  of  the  plant  muft  be  fomething  much 
finer  than  either  its  ftem  or  even  its  feed,  and  may  be  faid  to  be 
its  quintcjfcncc.  Upon  this  the  bees  not  only  feed  during  the  fum- 
mer,  but  colledl  it  and  lay  it  up  in  ftore  for  the  winter ;  and  fiar 
that  purpofe  they  muft  make  certain  fl:ore-houfes  that  we  call 
combs ^  the  materials  of  which,  that  is  voax^  they  colled,  as  well  as 
the  honey,  from  plants.  The  combs  are  divided  into  fmall  cells  of 
an  hexagonal  figure,  which  join  together  fo  exadly  that  they  make 
but  one  piece  of  comb,  and  are  fo  contrived,  that  with  the  fmalleft 
expence  of  wax  the  greateft  quantity  pofilble  of  honey  is  contained. 
Both  the  honey  and  the  wax  come,  as  I  have  faid,  from  the  garden 
and  the  field  :  But  the  combs  are  laid  up  in  trunks  of  hollow  trees 
or  holes  of  the  earth  or  of  rocks  where  the  bees  lodge,  or  in  thofe 
houies  we  have  made  for  them,  which  we  call  hives.  Here  then  is 
the  greateft  bufinefs  carried  on,  both  within  doors  and  without,  of 
which  Xenophon  has  given  us  a  very  accurate,  and  I  think  a  very 
curious,  account  *.  And  from  what  he  has  faid  of  it,  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  no  polity  in  Europe  is  fo  well  governed.  They  have  a 
queen  he  fays,  who  conducts  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the   ftate  :  She 
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always  remains  In  the  hive,  and  takes  care  tliat  all  her  fubje<fls  be 
properly  employed,  lending  fo  many  of  them  out,  to  get  provifions  ; 
and  what  they  bring  in,  ihe  receives,  and  lays  up  till  it  be  pro^  ..r  to 
ufe  it ;  and  when  that  time  comes,  fhe  divides  it,  and  gives  to  every 
one  a  (hare.  As  to  the  work  within  doors  of  making  comb?,  Ihe 
takes  care  alfo  that  it  be  properly  executed  ;  and  accordingly  ic  is 
executed,  as  I  have  faid,  in  the  beft  manner  poffible.  She  likewifc 
takes  care  of  the  progeny,  that  it  be  properly  nounn:ied  and  brought 
up  ;  when  that  is  done,  and  the  young  are  fit  for  work,  fhe  fends 
out  a  colony  of  tlicm,  under  a  leader  whom  fhe  appoints.  This 
government,  faye  the  pious  author,  is  from  God.  And  indeed  it  is 
evident  that  the  inRindl  by  which  tlie  bees  produce  works  of  fuch 
art  and  carry  on  fuch  a  government,  mufi:  be  from  God. 

As  to  the  other  political  animal  I  mentioned,  namely  the  ants, 
there  is  a  commentator  upon  Ariftotle's  Phyfics,  Simplicius  by  name, 
who  (in  p.  86.)  has  told  us  that  the  ants  in  their  ncfts  have  three 
apartments  ;  in  one  of  which  they  live  and  feed,  in  another  they  lay 
up  their  provifions,  and  in  the  third  they  bury  their  dead.  In 
carrying  their  provifions  to  their  nefts,  they  ufe  v^'onderful  ways  for 
drawing  what  with  refpeA  to  them  are  great  weights  :  And  when 
their  provifions  become  wet,  they  take  them  out  and  expofe  them  to 
the  fun,  and  in  that  way  dry  them  ;  and  they  make  all  their  move- 
ments with  great  order  and  regularity. 

The  fame  author  in  the  fame  part  of  his  works,  fays  further,  that 
the  fwallows  and  nightingales,  in  building  their  nefts,  ufe  clay  fo 
well  wrought  and  fo  dry,  that  the  phyficians  make  ufe  of  it,  when 
they  have  occafion,  for  phyfical  purpofes,  to  ufe  the  beft  kind  of 
clay  :  And  this  clay  thcfe  birds  mix  with  ftraw,  and  fb  make  a  kind 
of  cement  of  it,  v^  which  they  make  their  nefts  of  fize  fufEcient, 
and  very  firm  and  itrong. 

R  r  2  What 
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What  mrikes  (o  regular  an  economy  neceflary  in  the  bees  and  ants, 
is  that  thofe  animals  cannot  find  provifions  in  the  winter,  and  there- 
fore they  mufl:  lay  up  ftores  for  that  feafon,  during  the  fummer. 
But  all  the  brutes  of  every  kind  are  by  their  in(lin£l  dire(Sled  to  do 
every  thing  that  is  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  individual 
and  the  continuation  of  the  kind.  For  thefe  purpofes  they  live  in 
the  way  mofl:  proper,  and  the  beft  fuiteJ  to  their  nature  and  to  the 
climate  and  country  in  which  they  are  placed  :  And  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  man,  who  pretended  to  devife  a  more  proper  way,  in 
which  they  could  live  and  bring  up  their  young. 

This  lafl.  thing  that  I  have  mentioned  is  particularly  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  operations  of  the  brute,  as  by  it  the  continuation  of  the 
fpecies,  which  is  a  mofl  important  article  in  the  animal  fyftem,  is 
provided  for.  It  is  mod  remarkable  in  the  birds,  and  is  to  be 
feen  by  us,  while  we  fit  in  our  rooms,  where  we  obferve  in  our 
windows  the  fwallows  building  their  nefts  and  bringing  forth  and 
rearing  their  offspring.  For  this  purpofe  they  couple,  and  by  their 
joint  labours  bring  up  their  young  :  It  is  a  kind  of  marriage  for  a 
feafon,  and  ferves  the  purpofe  wonderfully  well  of  bringing  up  the 
offspring ;  for  which  end  the  couple  co-operate  mofl:  perfedly  with 
each  other,  fome  of  them  fitting  alternately  upon  the  eggs,  the  male 
fometimes  in  place  of  the  female,  for  fome  reafon  no  doubt,  though 
we  know  it  not ;  but  we  know  certainly  that  nothing  in  nature 
happens  without  a  reafon.  In  this  way  the  eggs  are  hatched  ;  and 
while  the  one  bird  fits  upon  the  eggs,  the  other  brings  it  food. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  birds,  that  is  the  animals  who  live 
in  the  air,  propagate  their  kind.  As  to  the  beads  who  inhabit  this  earth, 
they  take  the  fame  care  of  the  propagation  of  their  race.  I  fhall  men- 
tion only  one  fpecies  of  them,  and  it  is  that  fpecies  with  which  we 
Are  better  acquainted  than  with  any  other  ;  I   mean  the  dogs  whom 
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we  have  domeflicatcd,  and  with  whom  we  may  he  faid  to  live.  The 
care  they  take  of  their  young  is  really  wonderful.  I  have  heard  a 
ftory,  that  was  very  well  vouched,  of  a  bitch,  who  not  having  milk  foi- 
her  puppies,  fwallowed  herbs  which  made  her  vomit ;  and  fo  fhe 
fed  her  puppies  with  what  fhe  had  taken  to  feed  herfelf.  I 
have  been  told  another  ftory,  which  I  likev;ife  believe,  of  a  bitch 
in  the  fame  fituation,  v;ho  did  flill  better  than  eating  the  victuals 
herfelf,  and  then  vomiting  them  ;  for  fhe  carried  them  in  the  veflel, 
which  was  fet  down  to  her,  to  her  puppies  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile. 
And  I  had  a  grey-hound  bitch  of  my  own,  who,  when  her  milk  for 
her  puppies  failed,  went  out  and  catclied  young  hares,  and  brought 
them  to  her  puppies  to  eat. 

In  this  way  propagation  goes  on  among  the  brutes  who  inhabit 
the  earth  and  air.  As  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  water,  and  particu- 
larly that  great  coUeclion  of  water  we  call  the  fca,  the  propagation 
among  them  is  mofi:  v/onderful,  efpecially  among  the  herrings.  The 
hiftorians  of  the  North  tell  us,  that  in  their  feas  the  propagation  of 
them,  fome  centuries  ago,  was  fo  great  (and  I  fuppofe  it  flill  con- 
tinues to  be  very  great),  that  the  men  took  them  with  their  hands; 
and  there  were  fuch  numbers  of  them,  that  they  hindered  the  boats 
from  failing  fo  faft  as  they  would  otherwife  have  done. 

Thus  we  fee  that  the  prefervation  of  tlie  races  of  animals,  which 
is  the  chief  thing  in  the  animal  fyftem,  and  of  much  greater  confe- 
quence  than  the  prefervation  of  individuals,  is  wonderfully  provided 
for.  And  even  as  to  the  individuals  of  the  feveral  fpeciefes,  thofe 
which  live  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  are  as  happy,  I  believe,  as  any 
animals  can  be  that  are  only  fenfitive,  but  not  intelligent :  For  they 
enjoy  all  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  and  better  than  we  do,  as  they  en- 
joy them  in  a  more  natural  way  ;  and  they  are  liable  to  no  difeafes, 
which  make  the  great  mifery  of  our  lives,  nor  to  any  calamities,  ex- 
cept 
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cept  thofe  which  muft  happen  according  to  the  general  laws  of  na- 
ture, fuch  as  earthquakes,  eruptions  of  burning  mountains,  and 
inundations. 

In  fliort,  I  think  that  the  animal  life  of  the  brute  is  much  happier 
than  our  animal  life  (for  1  do  not  fpeak  of  our  intcllcdual  life) ;  and 
the  reafon  is  plain,  their  animal  life  is  governed,  as  I  have  faid,  by 
the  wifdom  of  God,  operating  by  what  we  call  inJIiiiB,  whereas  our 
animal  life  is  governed  by  our  imperfed  intclleft.  And  here  I 
think  we  may  pradife  tlie  advice  which  Job  gives  us  :  "  To  afk  the 
"  beafls,  and  they  ihall  teach  us  ;  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  they 
"  fliall  tell  us :  Or  fpeak  to  the  earth,  and  it  lliall  teach  us  ;  and  the 
"  fiflies  of  the  fea  fhall  declare  unto  us.  Who  knoweth  not  that  in 
"  all  thefe  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  wrought  this  ?  In  whofe  hand 
"  is  the  foul  of  every  living  thing,  and  the  breath  of  all  mankind  *." 

To  thofe,  who  would  defire  to  have  more  information  concerning 
the  brute  animals  on  this  earth,  I  recommend  an  excellent  book,  be- 
fore referred  to,  written  upon  the  fubjed,  Dr  Derham's  Pbyfico- 
Theology^  wherein  he  has  given  wonderful  examples  of  the  wifdom 
and  goodnefs  of  God,  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion, even  of  the  meaneft  of  them,  and  which  we  would  call  the 
vileft.  There  is  there  to  be  found  the  beft  proof  which  has  hitherto 
been  publifhed,  that  what  we  call  the  world  of  Nature^  has  been  framed 
and  is  governed  by  a  wife  and  a  good  God  :  And  natural  philofophy 
in  that  work  is,  I  think,  treated  in  the  beft  manner  :  For  the  author 
does  not  enquire,  as  our  naturalifts  at  prefent  do,  concerning  the  effi- 
cient^ and  what  may  be  called  the  mechanical  caufe,  of  natural  opera- 
tions, but  concerning  the  y?««/ caufe  of  them,  by  which  only  the  good- 
nefs of  God  can  be  proved  :  And  indeed  a  man,  who  ftudies  only  the 
mechanifm  of  nature,  I  compare  to  a  man  who  ftudies  only  the  mo- 
tions 
*  Job,  Chap.  XII.  V.  7,  8,  9,  ic. 
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tlons  of  a  watch  or  a  clock,  and  can  give  a  very  accurate  account  how 
they  are  produced,  and  how  they  are  conneded  with  one  another, 
but  knows  nothing  of  the  purpofe  for  which  a  clock  or  watch  is  in- 
tended :  Yet  our  naturalifts  reprobate  an  enquiry  into  final  caufes, 
as  having  nothing  to  do  with  natural  philofophy.  But  this  is  not 
the  opinion  of  Derham,  who  infifts  very  much  upon  the  final  caufes 
of  things  in  this  our  earth  ;  and,  as  by  them  ttie  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs  of  God  are  chiefly  ihown,  I  think  his  work  is  very  properly 
entitled  Pbyfico-lhcology. 

As  the  dodrine  of  final  caufes,  and  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of 
God,  are  beft  illuflrated  by  the  ftate  of  animals  upon  this  earth,  this 
mofl:  valuable  work  of  Derham  is  chiefly  employed  in  Shewing  that 
things  are  fo  ordered  here  below,  and  the  animal  race  fo  provided 
for,  that  they  are  as  happy  as  by  their  nature  they  can  be  :  And  as 
animals  are  the  only  fenfitive  beings  in  the  creation,  that  is,  beings 
who  have  the  fenfe  of  pleafure  and  pain,  and  confequently  are  capa- 
ble of  happinefs  or  mifery,  they  are  no  doubt  the  proper  fubjecfts 
for  fliov;ing  the  goodnefs  of  God  ;  for  as  Supreme  Intelligence  is 
an  effential  attribute,  as  we  have  fhown,  of  the  Divine  Nature,  it  is 
neceflary  that  it  fhould  have  fome  end  in  view  in  all  its  operations. 
Now  a  good  God  can  have  no  other  end  in  view  but  the  liappinefs 
of  his  creatures ;  and  indeed  to  fuppofe  otherwife,  would  be  incon- 
fident  with  his  intelligence,  as  well  as  his  goodnefs:  For  he  muft 
have  known  that  the  fyftem  would  contribute  either  to  the  happi- 
nefs or  mifery  of  the  animals  in  it.  But  that  Supreme  Intelligence 
fliould  have  preferred  the  mifery  of  the  animals  to  their  happinefs,  is 
altogether  inconceivable  ;  and  that  the  fyflem  fhould  be  fo  very  de- 
feiStive  as  to  have  no  animals  in  it,  is  equally  inconceivable. 

In  this  important  view  of  the  fubjed:  our  author  has  gone  through 
all  the  animals  of  this  earth,  quadrupeds,  fowls,  and   fifli,  not  for- 
getting 
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getting  the  noblefl:  animal  of  tliis  earth,  man  :  From  him  he  has  de- 
icended  to  the  meaneft  animals,  fuch  as  flics  and  reptiles,  the  greateft 
part  of  them  contemptible,  not  only  for  their  fize,  but  a  great  part 
of  them  bred  in  filth,  corruption,  and  even  dung.  Yet  he  has 
fliown,  that  even  to  thefe  extends  the  care  of  Providence,  which 
has  provided  every  thing  necefliiry  for  their  prcfervation  and  main- 
tenance ;  fo  that  not  only  the  race  is  continued,  but  the  individuab 
made  as  happy  as  their  natures  will  permit,  in  conformity,  how- 
ever, to  the  general  laws  of  Nature,  to  which  they  and  every  other 
animal  muft  fubmit. 

In  his  account  of  infeils  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  curious 
than  what  he  tells  us  of  the  cukx  or  gnat^  which  pafTes  through 
three  ftates :  jfirjl  it  comes  from  the  egg  a  worm  ;  then  it  is  what  he 
calls  an  aureUa  ;  and  lad  of  all  it  becomes  a  gnat.  In  its  firft  two 
ftates  it  is  a  water  animal,  and  in  its  laft  it  is  a  fly  or  animal  of  the 
air  *.  The  body  of  the  gnat.,  fays  he,  is  many  times  lefs  than  a 
fmall  grain  of  fand,  fo  that  the  lead  drop  of  water  can  contain  many 
of  them  ;  and  yet  its  body  is  perfedly  formed,  containing  every  part 
belonging  to  any  animal ;  and  he  fays  it  is  ornamented  too  f .  The 
author  adds  that  be  has  counted  loo  of  them  frifking  about  in  a 
drop  of  the  green  fcum  of  water,  not  bigger  than  a  pin's  head  %. — 
Such  wonderful  difcoveries  we  have  made  in  Nature  by  our  micro- 
fcopes  on  earth,  as  well  as  by  our  telefcopes  in  the  heavens. 

The  antients  knew  no  more  of  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  than 
\\'hat  their  naked  eye  could  difcover  in  the  heavens  and  earth;  wliere- 
as  we,  by  the  afliftance  of  our  glalTes,  may  be  faid  to  have  diicover- 
cd  a  new  world  in  both.  In  the  heavens,  by  means  of  the  telefcope, 
we  have  difcovered  fo  many  new  ftars,  as  muft  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  univerfe,  fuch  as  the  antients  could  not  have  had  j 

and; 
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and  by  our  microfcopes  we  have  dlfcovercd  an  infinite  number  of 
fmall  animals,  altogether  invifible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  fuch  as  \vc 
could  not  have  believed  poflible  to  exirt;  if  we  had  not  feen  them  ; 
and  which  confirms  what  Arlflotle  has  told  us,  that  -whatever  is  pof- 
fihle  to  exijiy  does  aElually  cx'ijh  At  the  farne  time  thofe  animals, 
miferable  and  contemptible  as  we  fliould  think  them,  are  fo  amply 
provided  with  every  thing  neceffary  for  their  lubfiftence,  that  they 
are  as  happy  as  their  nature  or  the  order  and  fubordination  of  things 
in  the  univerfe  will  admit  ;  fo  that  they  furniili  a  proof  of  the 
goodnefs,  as  well  as  of  the  power  and  intelligence  of  God.  The 
anticnts  thought  that  an  atheift  among  them  was  a  man  void  of  all 
undcrftanding ;  but  how  much  more  muft'he  be  fo  now,  when  fuch 
new  fcenes  ot  Nature's  works  are  opened  to  him  ?  Indeed  I  think  a 
man,  who  cannot  difcover,  in  fo  enlarged  a  profpedl  of  the  works  of 
God,  the  marks  of  fupreme  intelligence  and  goodnefs,  muft  not 
have  in  his  nature  either  intelligence  or  goodnefs,  and  confcquently 
is  not  a  man. 

It  is  with  the  greatefl:  propriety  of  language  therefore  that  Dcr- 
ham  has  entitled  this  work  Pbyllco-Theology^  as  it  is  no  Icfs  an  tx- 
coWcnX.  pbyfical -wox];.,  than  an  admirable  work  of  theology,  wherein 
he  has  demonftrated  that  prime  attribute  of  God,  his  goodnefs,  fo 
effential  to  his  nature  that  Plato  calls  Iiim  the  to  ayaOov,  or  goodnefs 
itfclj\  which  Derham  fhows  extends  to  every  animal,  eyen  to  thofc, 
as  1  have  faid,  that  we  fhould  think  the  moft  contemptible  and  moft 
miferable. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  hope  I  have  fhown  that  all  the  animals  of  this 
earth  are  as..happy  as  by  their  nature  they  can  be,  without  except- 
ing even  man.  This  I  know  will  appear  to  many  of  my  readers  a 
very  extraordinary  propcfuion  .  But  they  fhould  eonfider  that  man 
by  his  fall  has  made  to  himfelf  a  new  nature,  very  much  lefs  perfect 
Vol.  VI.  .         S  s  than 
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than  his  orighial  nature  ;  fo  imperfedl:  that  he  cannot  in  this  life  be 
fo  happy  as  he  was  in  his  former  ftate.  But  even  in  this  life,  by 
the  exercife  of  his  free  will,  which,  as  I  have  {hown,  is  efTential  to 
his  nature,  he  contrives  to  make  to  himfelf  different  natures.  Thus 
he  may  make  himfelf  a  foolifli,  vitious,  or  wicked  man  :  But  even 
when  he  does  fo,  he  is  not  abfolutely  miferable,  but  enjoys  as  much 
pleafure,  for  the  prefent,  as  his  nature  is  capable  of,  though  it  be 
much  overbalanced  by  the  pains  he  muft  fooner  or  later  fufter  from 
his  folly,  vices,  or  wickednefs.  That  the  foolifh  man  enjoys  fome 
pleafure  from  his  follies,  the  vitious  man  from  his  vices,  and  the 
wicked  man  from  accomplifliing  his  wicked  purpofes,  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  and  therefore  he  is  fo  far  happy,  as  far  as  the  nature  he  has 
"iven  to  himfelf  will  admit :  But  if  he  make  himfelf  a  wife,  virtu- 
ous,  and  religious  man,  he  will  be  as  happy  as  he  can  be  in  this 
life,  and  will  fecure  to  himfelf  very  much  greater  happinefs  in  the 
life  to  come. 

And  thus  I  think  I  have  jiijltfied  the  ways  of  God  to  tnatt,  and 
ftiown  that  his  goodnefs  extends  not  only  to  man,  but  to  all  the  ani- 
mal creation  here  below,  where  I  have  proved  that  every  animal  is 
as  happy,  even  in  this  life,  as  he  can  be  by  the  general  laws  of  na- 
ture, which  being  part  of  the  Divine  Nature,  even  God  himfelf  can- 
not alter;  and  that  the  principal  animal  in  this  earth  is  deftined, 
fooner  or  later,  in  fome  future  life,  to  enjoy  the  greateft  happinefs 
that  his  nature  is  capable  of,  when  it  is  improved  as  much  as  by  its 
nature  it  can  be. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        IV 


Only  One  Supreme  Being  conceivable  : — His  Ptrfe&ions  demonjirated 
from  the  PerfcSlion  of  the  Univerfe  : — Explanation  of  his  Omni- 
prefence. — The  Contemplation  of  the  Works  of  Creation^  the  greatefl 
happincfs  the  human  mind  can  enjoy. — The  Author  s  reafon  for 
colleBing  fo  many  Fa&s,  and  infilling  fo  much  on  thein^  in  a  Theo- 
logical work. — Science  founded  on  the  Nature  of  Things  and  their 
Conne&ian  of  Whole  and  Fart,  not  on  the  conceptions  of  our  minds. 


THE  only  other  thing  that  remains  to  be  proved  concerning  the 
Divine  Nature,  is  that  there  is  but  one  God  ;  tliat  is  but  one 
Being,  all  wife,  all  good,  and  all  powerful.  And  upon  this  fubjecl 
I  fhall  be  very  (hort ;  for  in  the  firft  place,  to  have  many,  or  even 
feveral  fuch  beings,  would  be  altogether  unneceflary  and  fuperfluous, 
lince  one  being  of  that  kind  is  fuflicient.  Now,  as  there  is  every 
thing  in  Nature  that  is  fufficieut  and  proper  for  anfwering  all  the 
purpofes  of  Nature,  fo  there  is  nothing  unneceflary  or  redundant ; 
for  otherwife  the  fyftcm  of  the  Univerfe  would  not  be  fo  perfedl  a 
fyftem  as  I  think  I  have  fliown  it  to  be.  But,  2dly,  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can  conceive  any  more  than  one  Suprenie  Being :  For,  if 
there  were  two  or  more,  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  them  could  be 
called  Supreme,  fuprcme  implying  a  fuperioriry  or  excellence,  fuch 
as  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  compared  to  it.  But  the  Supreme 
Deity  mufl:  have  very  many  minifters  under  him,  by  whom  all  the 
various  bufinefs  of  nature  is  performed.    And  it  is  in  this  way  that  I 

S  s  2  underftand 
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iinckrftand  the  omniprefencc  of  God  :  For  that  one  and  the  fame 
Bchig  fliouKl  exifl:  every  where,  and  fhould  be  fpread  and  diffufed 
through  all  fpace,  is  what  I  cannot  conceive  ;  nor  do  I  think  that 
it  is  reconcileable  to  that  Unity  which  we  muft  fuppofe  in  the  Di- 
vine Nature.  But  he  is  prefent  every  where  by  v,'hat  proceeds  from 
him.  And  in  this  refpeft  the  Sun  is,  of  all  corporeal  things,  the  befl 
image  of  Divinity  :  For  he  is  every  where  prefent  here  below  by  his 
rays  and  by  the  light  which  thefe  gives  us  ;  but  he  himfelf  is  in 
the  heavens,  and  at  a  prodigious  diftance  from  us. 

And  in  this  way  I  think  may  be  illuftrated  the  operations  of  our 
animal  minds,  which  move  at  once  feveral  parts  of  our  bodies  and 
in  different  ways.  Now  we  have  but  one  animal  mind  ;  and  that 
mind  cannot  be  divided  any  more  than  any  other  immaterial  fub- 
flance  :  But  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  influence  from  it  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  different  parts  of  our  bodies.  So  that  here,  as  in 
other  things,  our  lili/e  world  refembles  the  great. 

But  befides  that  proceffion  from  Divinity,  which  I  have  compared 
to  the  light  of  the  fun,  he  has  undoubtedly  proceeding  from  him 
many  immaterial  beings,  of  intelligence  no  doubt  greater  or  lefs 
and  fubordinate  to  one  another,  fuch  as  angels  and  arch-angels ; 
the  angels  of  nations,  of  which  Daniel  fpeaks ;  alfo  the  angels 
of  churches,  of  which  we  hear  in  the  revelations  ;  and  likewife,  as 
1  have  Ihown,  the  angels  who  have  the  care  of  individuals.  Of  in- 
telligent beings,  however,  I  am  not  to  fpeak  at  prefent,  but  only  of 
thofe  minds  which  move  the  bodies  of  this  earth,  not  only  animated 
bodies,  but  thofe  that  are  called  inanimate,  fuch  as  earths,  ftones, 
metals,  and  minerals.  To  fiiy  that  they  are  all  moved  by  a  prefent 
Deity,  I  think  would  be  impious  ;  becaufe  it  would  be  fuppofmg 
that  the  Deity  is  embodied  with  them,  that  being  the  only  way  in 
which  mind  can  move  body.    At  the  fame  time  they  cannot,  as  I  have 

fhown, 
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fliown,  be  moved  without  mind.  But  we  can  conceive  them  to  be 
moved  by  an  infinite  number  of  inferior  minds,  proceeding  all  from 
the  third  perfon  of  the  Divinity,  that  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  Principle 
of  Life  and  Animation  in  the  Univerfe. 

In  this  fenfe,  therefore,  it  is  true  what  Virgil  fays, 

Principio  caelum  ac  terras,  campofque  liquentes, 
Lucentemque  globum  Lunae,  Titaniaque  aftra, 
Spiritus  intus  alit,  totamque  infufa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  fe  corpore  mifcet. 

^N.  Lib.  VI.  t.  724. 

And  alfo  what  he  fays  in  another  pafTage, 

— '■ Deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 


Terrafque,  traiflufque  maris,  coelumque  profundum. 

Georg.  Lib.  IV.  V.  221. 


And  indeed  I  think  I  fee  every  where  a  prefent  Deity,  not  onlv 
in  the  heavens  above  me,  which  are  no  doubt  the  moft  magnificent 
exhibition  of  his  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  power,  and  therefore  are 
faid  in  our  fcripture,  io  declare  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  but  in  every 
thing  I  fee  here  on  earth,  and  particularly  in  the  actions  of  the  brute 
animals,  which  are  dire£ted,  not  as  ours  are  by  our  weak  intelli- 
gences, but  by  Divine  Wifdom,  which  has  formed  their  minds  fo, 
that  upon  every  occafion  they  do  what  is  beft  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  individual  and  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies ;  and  indeed  the 
operations  of  fome  animals  are  fo  direQed  and  guided  by  their  in- 
ftin(fi,  not  in  one  operation  only,  but  in  a  fucceffion  of  operations, 
all  for  the  two  purpofes  above  mentioned,  as  to  exceed  any  thing 
that  man's  intelligence,  aflifted  by  the  organs  of  our  bodies,  fuch 
as  our  hands,  or  by  any  inftruments  of  art,  could  perform.  In  the 
economy  of  animals   I    fee    a   prefent  Deity,    more   than   in   the 

motion? 
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motions  of  bodies  ;  for  I  think  both  the  wifdom  and  the  goodnefs 
of  God,  governing  and  dlrc(Sting  the  minds  of  thofe  animals,  are 
more  manifefted  than  in  the  motions  of  bodies,  however  regular 
and  orderly  they  be ;  as  it  is  the  operations  of  the  minds  of  ani- 
mals, which  produce  either  their  happinefs  or  mifery.  Now,  as 
the  fenfitive  life  is  that  which  is  of  greatefl:  confequence  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  we  muft  fuppofe  that  a  wife  and  good  God,  in  forming  the 
fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  has  had  that  principally  in  view. 

And  here  ends  my  fyftem  of  theology,  in  which  I  hope  I  have 
proved  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  reader,  that  there  is  one  Being, 
which  is  all-wife,  all-powerful,  and  all-good  ;  whofe  nature  con- 
fifts  of  three  fubftances,  all  making  but  one  Being  ;  that,  by  the 
necefEty  of  nature,  there  muft  be  in  his  Being  a  trinity  in  unity ; 
and  that  this  Being  has  produced  and  preferves  every  thing  in  the 
univerfe. 

Whether  I  have  fuccceded  in  this  great  work,  does  not  belong  to 
me  to  judge;  but  this  I  can  fay,  with  truth,  that  my  intention  at 
leaft  in  the  work,  is  good,  which  is  to  prefent  to  the  reader  and  to 
myfelf  a  fubje£t  of  the  moft  pleafant  contemplation  that  the  human 
mind  can  enjoy ;  that  is,  the  contemplation  of  the  wifdom,  good- 
nefs, and  beauty  which  appear  in  the  works  of  Creation.  The 
Deity,  when  he  produced  this  world,  and  faw  that  it  was  good  *» 
or  beatd'tfttl^  as  it  is  tranflated  in  the  feptuagint,  was  pleafed  :  And 
no  doubt  his  pleafure  was  infinitely  greater  than  ours  can  be,  as  the 
works,  of  which  he  faw  the  goodnefs  and  beauty,  were  his  own 
works.  And  in  this  we  fliould  endeavour  to  enjoy,  as  m.uch  as  we 
€an,  the  pleafure  arifing  from  the  contemplation  of  our  own  works. 

In  this  volume  the  reader  will  obferve,  that  though  it  be  of  the 

theological 
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theological  kind,  I  have  faid  a  great  deal  of  man  ;  and  indeed  it  may- 
be faid  to  be  a  hiftory  of  man  in  all  the  various  ftates  through  wliich 
he  has  pafTed  down  to  his  prefent  ftate  in  this  earth.  But  the  reader 
will  confider,  that  man  is  the  only  intelligent  animal  here  below ; 
that  it  is  only  by  the  ftudy  of  him  that  we  can  have  any  idea 
of  intelligence,  without  the  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impoffible  that 
we  can  know  any  thing  of  the  Divine  Nature;  and  that  in  acquirin"- 
this  knowledge  we  are  affifted,  as  I  have  fhown,  more  than  in  ac- 
quiring any  other  knowledge,  by  the  ftudy  of  ourfelves,  which 
gives  us  the  moft  certain  of  all  knowledge  and  the  moft  con- 
vincing, being  founded  upon  confcioufnefs.  And,  as  it  is  the  moil 
certain  of  all  knowledge,  fo  it  is  the  moft  valuable  ;  for  it  not  only 
leads  us,  as  I  have  faid,  up  to  the  knowledge  of  Divinity,  which  is 
the  fummit  of  human  knowledge,  but  it  diredts  us  in  all  the  duties 
of  life,  and  makes  us  fit  not  only  for  the  economy  and  government 
of  a  family,  but  for  the  government  of  a  ftate,  and  for  every  duty 
of  focial  life.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  infcrin- 
tion  upon  the  gate  of  the  Temple  of  Delphi^  which  recommends  that 
ftudy,  was  the  refult  of  the  wifdom  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece* 
nor  do  I  think  that,  if  there  had  been  feven  times  itv^n.  of  them 
they  could  have  given  a  better  advice  to  their  countrymen,  and,  I 
may  fay,  to  all  mankind. 

There  is  one  thing  the  reader  will  obferve  in  this  work,  that  there 
are  more  fa£ts  related  in  it  than  I  believe  are  to  be  found  in  any 
theological  work.  Thefe  fads  are  colledled  both  from  antient  and 
modern  books,  and  from  information  that  I  have  had  from  men  of 
learning  and  obfervation  that  I  have  hadoccafion  to  know,  and  fome 
of  them  from  my  own  obfervation.  But  the  reader  will  obferve, 
that  this  work  is  not  only,  as  I  have  faid,  a  work  that  may  be  faid 
to  be  a  hiftory  of  man,  but  alfo  a  proof,  by  facts,  of  the  wifdom 
and  goodnefs  of  God.     And   there  is  particularly  one  fadt  that  I 
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have  mentioned,  which  I  think  deferves  the  attention  of  the  reader: 
And  it  is  what  I  have  oblerved  of  that  wonderful  union  of  things  in 
the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  by  which  every  thing  in  it  is  made  to 
contain,  or  to  be  contained  in  fome  other  thing  ;  fo  that  every  one 
thing  in  the  univerfe  is  conne£ted  with  fome  other  thing,  and  that 
by  the  mod  intimate  connedion  poffible,  that  of  whole  and  part. 
In  this  way  I  have  proved,  what  I  think  is  a  truth  of  great  con- 
fequence,  that  all  our  knowledge  and  fcience  is  founded  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  not  merely  in  the  operations  of  our  minds,  as  has  been. 
endeavoured  to  be  proved  in  fome  works  lately  publifhed;  for  I  have 
fhown  that  all,  which  we  call  learning  ox  fcience^  is  nothing  but  the 
knowledge  of  what  things  contain  or  are  contained  in  other  things  : 
And  indeed  it  was  moft  natural,  that,  as  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from 
Nature,  we  fhould  in  our  reafoning  conne£l  them  together  in  the 
fame  way  that  they  are  eonneded  in  Nature ;  fo  that  every  propo- 
fition  affirms  or  denies  that  one  idea  contains,  or  is  contained  in 
another. 
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C     H     A     P.        I. 

T!he  World  is  a  Syjlcyn^  having  all  its  parts  mofl  intimately  conneBcil 
together  : — It  confijls  of  all  things  material  and  immaterial^  which 
if  not  divided  into  ClaJJes^  would  have  been  infinite  as  to  us. — Thefe 
Claffcs  cojftft  o/Genufes,  Speciefes,  and  Individuals,  «// containing 
««^  being  contained. — Things  not  only  contained  in  one  another,  but 
derived  from  one  another ;  the  Species  from  the  Genus,  and  the 
Individual  from  the  Species, — Every  Thing  in  the  Univerfe  compre- 
hended in  the  Categories  : — Thefe  di [covered  by  Archytas  ;  a  very 
great  dfcovery,  leading  us  up  to  the  Supreme  Caufe. — All  Things 
in  God,  and  God  in  all  Things. — The  queftion  of  the  Separate 
■  Exi/lence  of  General  Ideas  conftdered. — Reafons  for  the  Authjrs 
Opinion  that  they  do  ex  ft  in  that  manner.  — The  Caifes  of  Things 
in  the  Univerfe,  not  unneceffarily  multiplied  by  the  Author. — A 
Subordination  of  Caufes,  fr'm  the  Supreme  Caufe  to  the  Second  Per- 
fon  of  the  Trinity^  from  the  Second  to  ihe  Third,  from  the  Trinity 
to  the  Categories,  and  froin  them  to  Genufes,  Speciefes,  and  Indi- 
viduals, neccfary. — yill  thefe  Caufes  Immaterial  Subftances. — A 
moft  intimate  Connection  betwixt  the  DoClrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
Plato's  DoElrine  of  Ideas. — Both  DoElrines  originally  from  Egypt, 
•where  Plato  learned  them. 

IN  tlic   courfe  of  this  Volume  I   have  mentioned  feveral  Syftcms 
which  are  contained  in  the  Great  Syftem  of  the  Univerfe :  And 
indeed,  as  it  is  the  produdion  of  Supreme  Intelligence,  there  can  be 
Vol.  VI.  T  t  nothing 
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nothing  in  it  without  Syftem  ;  for  which  reafon  I  have  fald  that  it 
is  a  SyRein  of  Syftems  *.  In  this  Appendix  1  will  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  this  wonderful  Syftem  containing  fo  many  other 
Syftems,  and  to  fhovv  that  it  is  one  Syftem,  of  which  all  the  ieveral 
parts  are  wonderfully  connected  together. 

The  extent  and  the  variety  of  this  fyftem  is  wonderful ;  for  it 
comprehends  all  fubftances  material  and  immaterial,  and  all  their 
qualities.  As  to  immaterial  fubftances,  it  comprehends  all  the  minds 
that  can  be  conceived  to  exift :  Firft  minds  intelledual,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  the  Supreme  Mind,  the  author  of  the  whole  fyftem  ; 
2dly,  Intclledual  minds  of  an  inferior  degree;  3dly,  Animal  minds; 
Athly,  Vegetable  minds ;  and,  laftly,  thofe  minds  which  move  unor- 
ganized bodies.  It  contains  alfo  all  the  bodies  upon  which  thofe 
minds  operate,  fuch  as  the  elements  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water ; 
all  the  bodies  of  animals  and  vegetables,  and  all  the  bodies  un- 
organized as  well  as  organized  ;  in  ftiort,  all  the  minds  and  all  the 
bodies  any  where  exifting,  or  that  can  be  conceived  to  exift. 

Such  a  prodigious  number  of  things,  (which  might  be  called  infi' 
li'ite^  if  there  could  be  any  thing  infinite  in  a  fyftem,  fuch  as  that  of 
the  univerfe,  or  indeed  in  any  fyftem),  and  fo  various  in  their  na- 
tures, would  have  made  a  mafs  of  things  and  a  perfedl  chaos,  if 
they  had  not  been  arranged  and  divided  into  certain  clafles ;  which  is 
done  by  the  divifion  of  things  into  genufes,  fpeciefes,  and  indivi- 
duals. This  divifion  therefore  is  univerfal ;  and  accordingly  there  is 
nothing  in  nature  that  is  not  either  a  genus,  a  fpecies,  or  an  indivi- 
dual of  fomc  fpecies. 

At  firft  fight  this  divlGon  of  things  would  appear  to  make  the 
univerfe  not  one,  but  vuviy  diilcrent  things.     But   I    iliall  fhow  that 
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it  has  a  quite  different  efFe(9:,  and  that  it  makes  the  univerfe  of/e  as 
much  as  it  is  pofTible  to  conceive  a  fubjedl  confifting  of  fuch  a  p  o- 
digeous  number  of  various  things,  or  indeed  any  fubjedl  confifting  of 
different  things.  I  have  aheady  (hown  *  that  every  thing  in  the  uni- 
verfe contains  or  is  contained  in  fome  other  thing  ;  and  I  have  add- 
ed f  that  fome  things  both  contain  and  are  contai-:ed  in  other  things: 
But  I  will  here  make  the  propofition  univerfal,  and  fliow  that  all 
things  contain  and  are  contained  in  other  rhip.^;;^  in '.his  manner : 
For  all  things  arc  divided  into  genufes,  fpecicfes,  an."  individu  ils. 
Na'v  every  genus  contains  under  it  ipcciefcs,  othervvil..-  .^  vi'oUiO  be 
no  genus  ;  each  of  thcfc  fpecicfes  contJiin;-;  the  genus  to  wh.ch  ftiey 
belong,  otherwife  they  would  not  be  ot  th.i*  genus ;  and  every  inili- 
vi-iual  is  contained  in  the  fpecies  to  which  it  i;ciongs,  and  likewifc 
contains  that  fpecies,  otherwife  it  would  not  be  of  that  fpecies. 

To  illuft:rate  this  by  an  example  :  The  genus  animal  contains  all 
the  animals  on  this  earth ;  which  muft  be  contained  in  tliat  genus, 
otherwife  they  would  not  be  animals,  that  is,  beings  fenfuive  :  This 
genus  contains  many  fpecicfes ;  each  of  which  not  only  is  contained 
in  the  genus  animal^  but  alfo  contains  that  genus,  otherwife  it  would 
not  be  a  fpecies  of  it :  Again,  every  one  of  thefe  fpecicfes  contains 
individuals,  and  every  individual  contains  the  fpecies  of  which  it  is 
an  individual  ;  fo  that  man  contains  both  the  genus  animal  and  the 
fpecies  of  animal  i?itelligent,  and  is  containeJ  in  the  genus  animal 
and  in  that  fpecies  of  it.  Now  it  is  impofhble  to  conceive  a  clofer 
union  of  things  than  that  by  which  they  both  contain  and  are  con- 
tained in  one  another  ;  an  union  fo  dole,  that  it  would  not  be  in- 
telligible without  the  diftinclion,  as  1  have  clfcwhcre  faid  :{:,  oi  con- 
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taimng  virtually  and  aBually ; — a  diftmdtion,  which  I  have  elfewhere 
explained-  at  fome  length  *. 

But  befulcs  this  clofe  union  of  things,  which  the  divifion  into 
genufes,  fpeciefes,  and  individuals,  fhows,  we  difcover  a  connec- 
tion of  things,  whereby  one  thing  is  derived  from  another,  without 
which  it  could  not  exift  ;  a  connedlion  which  naturally  leads  us  up  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  firfl:  caufe,  without  which  nothing  could  exift. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  know  that  the  genus  animal^  that  is, 
Being  Jbifilivc,  leads  us  to  inquire  what  fuch  a  being  is ;  and  we 
difcover  that  it  is  a  mind,  which  perceives  things  that  give  it  plea- 
fure  or  pain.  And  this  leads  us  to  inquire  what  mind  is  ?  And  we 
fmd  it  is  that  which  animates  body ;  fo  that  the  genus  animal  is  a 
fpecics  of  animated  body  :  And  if  we  carry  our  inquiry  farther,  we 
difcover  that  there  are  fuperior  minds,  which  are  unimbodied,  and 
confequcntly  more  excellent,  as  having  nothing  of  the  contagion  of 
matter.  And  thus  we  rife  to  the  Supreme  Mind,  from  which  all 
(jther  minds  are  derived,  not  only  minds  intelligent,  but  minds  that 
only  move  matter,  and  give  to  body  all  its  qualities  and  all  its  ope- 
rations. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  genus  is  that  without  which  none  of  the 
fpeciefes  of  that  genus,  nor  of  the  individuals  under  thofe  fpeciefes, 
could  exift,  and  which  therefore  may  be  faid  to  be  the  caufe  produ- 
cing all  thofe  fpeciefes  and  individuals  ;  and  by  the  ftudy  of  this 
caufe  we  are  led  up  to  the  difcovery  of  the  firft  caufe  of  all  things. 

But  before  we  come  to  that  caufe,  there  is  another  ftep  to  be 
made,  and  that  a  very  great  one.  The  ftep  I  mean  is  from  the  lower 
genufes  to  the  higher  and  to  the  higheft  of  all  ;  for  the  genufes  rife 
above  one  another,  fo  that  the  lower  genus  is  a  fpecics  of  the  higher; 
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and  (o  we  go  on,  till  we  come  to  the  highefl;  genufes  of  all,  of 
which  all  the  other  are  but  fpeciefes,  and  therefore  are  comprehend- 
ed in  thofe  highefl:  genufes  which  comprehend  all  things  in  the  uni- 
verfe.  The  difcovery  therefore  of  thefe  genufes  was  the  greateft 
difcovery  in  fcience  that  ever  was  made  by  mortal  man,  and  is  con- 
tained in  what  is  called  the  Categories.  It  was  made  by  Archytas,  a 
Pythagorean  philofopher  :  But  I  will  fay  no  more  of  it  here,  as  I 
have  treated  of  it  in  other  parts  of  this  work  *. 

This  laft  difcovery  leads  us  diredly  to  the  firfl;  caufe  of  all  things, 
that  is  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  who  has  produced  every  thing  in 
the  univerfe  ;  for  betwixt  him  and  thofe  higheft  genufes,  which 
comprehend  all  things  in  the  univerfe,  we  cannot  imagine  any  in- 
termediate caufe.  We  have  therefore  here  a  progreffion  of  caufes, 
which  is  really  wonderful,  from  individuals  to  the  lower  fpeciefes, — 
from  the  lower  fpeciefes  to  the  lower  genufes, — from  thefe  to  hi<'-her 
genufes, — from  the  higher  to  the  higheft  of  all,  the  categories,— 
and  from  thefe  to  the  Supreme  Being,  the  author  of  all  things  in 
the  univerfe. 

And  here  we  may  obferve  that  the  general  principle,  which  goes 
through  all  nature,  does  notrfail  with  refpecl  to  the  Supreme  Bein"- 
and  the  univerfe  which  he  has  produced.  The  principle  I  mean  is, 
that  all  things,  which  contain  other  things,  are  alfo  contained  in 
them.  This  makes  a  wonderful  union  of  things  in  the  univerfe  • 
and  it  holds  not  only  in  tlie  lower  caufes,  which  contain  other  tliin^-s 
that  are  produced  out  of  them,  but  in  the  firfl:  caufe,  that  is  the 
caufe  of  all  things:  For  this  caufe  contains  every  thing  in  the  uni- 
verfe, and  every  thing  contains  it,  there  being  nothing,  not  even 
an  individual,  in  which  the  firfl:  caufe  is  not  to  be  found  :  So  true 
it  is,  what  our  fcripture  tells  us,  that  <?//  is  in  God^  and  God  is  in  all. 

That 
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That  all  Is  in  God  is  evident  ;  for  otherwife  all  things  could  not 
have  been  produced  out  of  him  :  And  that  he  is  in  all,  is  evident 
from  the  wonderful  order  and  arrangement  of  things  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  which  could  not  have  been  without  Supreme  Intelligence. 
And  our  fcripture  fays,  with  refpedl  to  the  nobleft  animal  on  this 
earth,  that  is  man,  that  in  God  -we  itve^  are  moved^  and  have  our 

BFANG. 

And  this  compleats  that  wonderful  union  of  things  in  the  univerfe, 
by  which  every  thing  contains  fome  other  thing,  and  is  contained 
in  it ;  for  it  appears  that  the  tirft  caufe  contains  every  thing  in  the 
univerfe,  and  is  contained  in  every  thing. 

But  many  of  the  philofophers  of  this  age  (I  believe  I  may  fay  all 
of  tiiem)  are  of  opinion  that  what  we  call  genufes  and  fpeciefes,  by 
which  I  have  fliown  the  wonderful  union  of  things  in  the  univerfe, 
have  no  exlftence  in  nature,  and  are  not  the  works  of  God,  but  the 
works  of  man,  who,  from  the  conformity  that  he  has  obferved  be- 
twixt the  different  individual  fubjedls,  has  formed  the  ideas  of  ge- 
nufes and  fpeciefes,  and  in  that  way  has  ordered  and  arranged  the 
feveral  beings  in  the  heavens  and  earth,  that  have  fallen  under  his 
obfervation.  What  I  have  faid,  therefore,  of  the  genufes  being  fe- 
parate  beings,  which  have  produced  the  fpeciefes,  and  of  the  fpecie- 
fes being  alfo  feparate  beings,  producing  in  like  manner  the  indivi- 
duals of  the  fpeciefes,  is  all  mere  imagination,  and  afcribing  pre- 
fumptuoufly  to  God  and  Nature  the  imaginations  of  our  minds.  At 
the  fame  time  they  do  not  deny  that  thofe  qualities  of  things,  which 
we  fay  conftitute  genufes  and  fpeciefes,  really  exift  in  the  feveral 
things  from  which  we  have  colleded  them  ;  nor  do  they  deny  that 
there  is  an  idea  in  every  one  of  thofe  particular  fubjeits,  which 
makes  them  what  they  are,  and  gives  them  all  their  different  quali- 
ties:  But  Nature,  they  fay,  has  made  no  colledion  of  them,  fuch  as 
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form  a  genus  or  a  fpecies,  this  coUedion  and  arrangement  of 
them  being  all  the  work  of  man,  for  the  purpofe  of  his  more  eoiily 
apprehending  them  and  retaining  them  in  his  memory.  In  fhorr, 
they  fay  that  though  there  be  a  particular  idea,  that  is  an  immaterial 
fubftance,  which  exlfts  in  every  particular  fubjedb,  and  makes  it 
what  it  is,  yet  there  is  not  any  colleclion  of  thofe  ideas,  making 
what  we  call  a  general  idea,  fuch  as  that  of  genus  or  fpecies. 

But  though  it  may  feem  fufficient  that  thofe  likenefles  and  dif- 
ferences of  things,  from  which  we  form  the  general  idea  of  genufes 
and  fpeciefcs,  do  actually  exift  in  particular  fubjeds,  and  though  in 
that  way  things  be  conneded  together  in  the  univerfe,  yet  the  fyf- 
tem  is  more  uniform,  if  we  can  difcover  that,  as  all  things  proceed 
from  one  Being  aihially  exifting,  and  are  not  a  fidion  merely  of 
our  minds,  fo  there  are  under  him,  and  in  fubordination  to  him, 
other  individual  beings,  from  which  other  things  proceed,  and 
that  in  this  way  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  is  formed.  That  thefe 
fubordinate  beings  muft  be  ideas,  that  is  immaterial  fubftances, 
which  can  only  be  fuppofed  produdive  of  fo  many  things,  is  evi- 
dent ;  and  the  only  queftion  is,  whether  fuch  general  ideas  have 
any  real  exiftence,  or  are  no  more  than  the  creatures  of  our 
mind.  And  this  leads  to  the  famous  controverfy  betwixt  Plato 
and  Ariftotle  concerning  ideas,  of  which  I  have  faid  a  good 
deal  elfewhere  *,  but  to  which  I  will  add  fomething  here,  as  it  is  a 
moft  important  queftion  with  refped  to  the  conftitution  and  fyftem 
of  the  univerfe. 

That  there  are  particular  ideas  which  animate  the  bodies  here  be- 
low, not  only  animals  and  vegetables,  but  bodies  unorganized,  froni 
which  proceed  all  their  qualities,  and  among  others  their  motions 
up  or  down,  to  or  from  one  another,  every   man   muft   admit  who 
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is  not  a  matenalifl:,  and  does  not  maintain  that  body  can  move  it- 
lelf  and  produce  all  thofc  different  qualities  which  we  fee  in  differ- 
ent bodies;  But  the  queflion  is,  firfl,  Whether  thefe  ideas  have  any 
exiflcnce  by  themfelves  out  of  body  ;  and,  2dly,  Whether  they  are 
only  particular  ideas,  moving  particular  bodies,  but  not  general  ideas 
producing  particular  ideas. 

That  they  are  immaterial  beings,  exifling  by  themfelves,  was  the 
opinion  of  Plato,  who  called  them /V^^j;  and  held,  that  by  being 
incorporated  with  matter,  they  produced  all  the  beings  that  we  fee 
in  the  heavens  and  earth,  compofing  the  various  fyflems  in  nature  : 
Whereas  Arlftotle  maintained,  that  though  all  the  bodies,  that  we 
fee,  haVe  a  mind  in  them,  which  gives  them  motion  and  all  their 
other  qualities,  and  which  therefore  we  call  the  idea  of  the  thing, 
yet  fuch  ideas  have  no  exiftencc  by  themfelves,  nor  do  they  form 
any  fyflems  of  things. 

But  to  this  I  anfwer,  that  I  think  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  an 
immaterial  being  neceffarily  exifting  in  matter  and  not  exifting 
otherwife  :  For  in  that  cafe  I  fhould  confider  fuch  beings  as  not  im- 
material but  material,  fuice  they  could  not  exifl;  without  matter  j 
though  they  may  exift  joined  with  matter,  as  our  intelledual  minds 
exifl  joined  with  our  bodies :  But  no  man,  if  he  be  not  an  abfolute 
materialift,  will  for  that  reafon  maintain,  that  our  intelledual  mind 
is  not  an  immaterial  being,  which  can  exifl  by  itfelf  without  being 
incorporated  with  matter.  Thofe  ideas  or  minds,  therefore,  which 
inhabit  bodies  organized  or  unorganized  here  below,  as  they  are  im- 
material beings,  can  exift  without  matter,  and  did  fo  exift  in  the 
mind  of  the  Deity,  before  they  came  down  to  this  earth  ;  and  in 
that  ftate  fome  of  them  were  more  perfeO:  than  others,  and  were 
w'htitwc  caW  general  ideas,  comprehending  in  their  nature  feveral 
other  ideas,  fuch  as  the  idea  of  ^cni/s,  which-  is  one  idea,  but  com- 
prehending 
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prehendlng  In  its  nature  other  ideas,  fuch  as  thofe  of  fpeciefes;  and 
in  the  fame  manner  the  idea  of  a  fpccies  comprehends  the  ideas  of 
all  the  individuals  contained  in  that  fpecies.  To  fuppofe  ctherwifc 
would  be  to  maintain  that  there  are  no  fuch  things  exifting  as  genus, 
or  fpccies,  or  individuals  ;  for,  if  the  fpecies  could  exifl;  without  the 
genus  and  the  individual  without  the  fpecies,  then  there  would  be 
an  end  of  that  moft  important  order  of  things  in  the  univerfe,  with- 
out which  we  could  not  conceive  it  to  be  a  fyftem.  Now  as  genufes, 
fpeciefes,  and  individuals  are  thus  fo  neceflarily  connected  that  they 
cannot  be  feparatcd,  we  mufl;  fuppofe  that  they  all  form  one  gene- 
ral idea,  which  is  fo  much  more  comprehenfive  than  tiie  particular 
idea,  that  all  the  particular  ideas  are  derived  from  it  ;  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  univerfe  that  is  not  either  genus,  fpecies,  or  indivi- 
dual. Of  thcfe  three  the  genus  is  the  moft  comprehenfive,  and 
therefore  comprehends  the  fpeciefes  ;  and,  as  the  fpecies  is  likewife 
a  general  idea,  though  not  fo  general  as  the  genus,  it  comprehends 
only  individuals  :  And,  as  the  genus  comprehends  the  fpeciefes,  wc 
muft  fuppofe  them  to  be  derived  from  the  fpeciefes  ;  and,  as  the  fpe- 
ciefes comprehend  the  individuals,  we  muft  fuppofe  in  like  manner 
that  the  individuals  are  derived  from  the  fpeciefes.  In  the  fame 
manner  we  muft  conceive  genufes,  fpeciefes,  and  individuals  in 
minerals,  though  they  run  together  fo  much,  that  the  genufes  and 
fpeciefes  of  them  are  not  fo  eafily  diftinguiflied. 

Thus  I  think  I  have  proved  that  the  ideas  of  Plato  have  a  real 
cxiftence,  and  that,  by  being  incorporated  with  matter,  they  have 
produced  the  material  world  ;  for  the  produdlion  of  which  they  are 
io  neceifary,  that  even  Body  could  not  exift  without  them,  as  Ti- 
maeus  the  Locrian  informs  us,  who  has  given  us  the  firft  ften  of 
cofmogony,  by  telling  us  that  out  of  the  matcr'ui  prima,  which  lias 
of  itfclf  no  form  or  dimcnfions  nor  any  thing  that  can  be  appre- 
licnded  even  by  the  fenfes,  Body  is  formed,  by  an  idea  being  incor- 
Voi..  Vr.  U  u  pora'cd 
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porated  with  ibe  matter.  And  I  think  I  have  aUo  proved,  that  not 
only  ideas  of  particular  things  exift,  but  alio  general  ideas,  from 
which,  as  it  is  moft  natural,  particular  ideas  are  derived  ;  And  iu 
this  way  I  have  accounted  for  the  origin  of  that  divifion  of  things, 
which  is  univerfal  in  nature,  into  genufes,  fpeciefes,  and  individuals, 
and  fo  have  proved  the  univerfe  to  be  a  compleat  fyftem  proceeding 
from  one  firfl  caufe,  and  other  caufes  fubordinate  to  that  in  a  re- 
gular progreflion,  down  to  the  individual  things  exifting  in  the  uni- 
verfe ;  fo  that  there  is  not  any  one  thing  in  it,  for  the  origin  of 
which  we  cannot  account,  as  every  thing  is  derived  from  fome  other 
thing,  which  is  prior  to  it  in  the  order  of  nature  and  has  produced 
it.  And  all  things  are  fo  connedcd  in  nature,  that,  as  I  have  elfe- 
v/here  faid*,  there  is  nothing  exiiling,  that  does  not  contain  or  is  not 
contained  in  fome  other  thing  ;  and  what  makes  ftill  a  more  won- 
derful connexion  is,  that  every  thing  both  contains,  and  is  contain- 
ed, in  fome  other  thing. 

It  may  feem  furprifing  to  many  of  my  readers  that  I  fhould  mul- 
tiply fo  much  the  caufes  of  things  in  the  univerfe,  and  divide  them 
into  caufes  principal  and  fubordinate,  when  we  may  fuppofe  the 
firft  caufe  producing  every  thing  immediately  by  a  Jtat.  But  we 
fhould  coufidcr  that  the  firft  caufe  is  fupreme  not  only  in  power  but 
in  intelligence,  which  is  fo  effential  to  his  nature  that  we  cannot, 
conceive  a  Supreme  Being  without  intelligence.  Now  intelligence 
mud  a£t  regularly  and  in  order,  and  proceed  from  one  thing  to  ano- 
ther ;  and  accordingly  God  has  not  produced  every  thing  imme- 
diately from  himfelf,  but  by  the  intervention  of  the  other  two  per- 
fons  of  the  Trinity,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  the  firft  of 
thefe  he  has  produced  that  intelligence,  which  we  fee  is  predomi- 
nant in  the  univerfe,  and  all  the  inferior  intelligences  in  it ;  and 
among  other  things  that  are  derived  from  this  principle  of  intelli- 
gence, I  reckon  that  divifion  of  things   into  genufes  and  fpeciefes, 

without 
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without  which  there  would  be  no  order  or  regularity  in  tlie  uni- 
verfe,  and  nothing  but  a  chaos  or  a  confufed  mafs  of  things.  From 
the  third  perfon  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  proceed 
thofe  minds,  which  animate  and  give  life  and  adion  to  all  things  ia 
the  univerfe,  to  animals,  vegetables,  and  to  bodies  unorganized, 
fuch  as  minerals,  and  even  to  the  elements,  the  earth,  air,  fire 
and  water.  For  this  reafon  I  call  it  the  elemental  life ;  and 
it  may  be  called  the  univerfal  life,  fince  all  bodies  of  every  kind, 
organized  and  not  organized,  are  moved  by  it,  either  up  or 
down  or  in  the  diredion  in  which  they  are  impelled  ;  for  I  hold 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  nature  as  body  either  beginning  mo- 
tion, or  continuing  it  by  a  vis  infila  in  matter.  Now  as  all  the  ideas 
of  Plato  are  immaterial  fubflances,  or  minds,  and  produce  every 
thing  in  nature,  giving  to  body  not  only  motion  but  form  and  all 
its  qualities,  it  would  be  moft  extraordinary  if  thefe  minds  fhould 
have  no  exiflence  by  themfelves,  when  even  Body,  which  is  only 
the  fubjecH:  upon  which  mind  operates,  exifts  by  itfelf.  And  as  they 
all  proceeded  from  the  Deity,  it  mud  have  been  in  the  moft  orderly 
and  regular  manner,  that  is  in  general  ideas,  which  are  the  ideas 
the  moft  excellent,  and  from  which  all  other  ideas  are  produced  in 
regular  order ;  firft  the  moft  general  ideas,  then  the  lefs  general  pro- 
duced from  them,  and  fo  on  down  to  the  leaft  general  of  all,  pro- 
ducing nothing  but  particular  ideas,  fuch  as  aniinal,  the  loweft  fpe- 
ciefcs,  and  the  individuals  under  them  ;  fo  that  every  thing  from  the 
firft  caufe  is  both  produced,  and  produces; — all  excejit  individuals, 
which  are  produced  but  do  not  produce,  except  in  a  way  different 
from  the  produdions  I  have  mentioned.  Nothing  therefore  can  be 
conceived  more  regular  or  orderly  than  this  progrcflion  of  caufes 
and  the  produdions  from  thefe  caufes,  or  more  clofely  joined  toge- 
ther, every  thing  bmig  produced  and  producing. 

The  firft  produdion  from  the  third  perfon  of  the  Trinity,  the 
U  u   2  principle, 
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principle,  as  I  have  laid,  of  all  life  and  animation  in  the  creation, 
is  that  mind,  which  animates  all  bodies  organized  and  unorganized, 
and  even  the  elements  ;  and  tui,s  may  be  reckoned  the  highefl;  genus 
of  this  kind  of  being.  The  next  mofl  general  idea  of  this  clafs,  is 
that  which  animates  only  bodies  organized,  fuch  as  vegetables, 
which  may  be  faid  to  conftitute  another  general  idea,  but  lefs  gene- 
ral than  the  firfl  I  have.mcntioned.  The  third  general  idea  is  that, 
from  which  proceed  the  feveral  minds  that  animate  fenfitive  beings 
i'uch  as  animals. 

Of  the  animal  and  vegetable  minds,  there  are  many  different  gc- 
nufes  and  fpeciefes,  which  are  well  known  to  naturalifts :  And  all  I 
fhali  fay  of  them  here,  is,  that  every  genus  of  animal  or  vegetable, 
is  a  general  idea,  comprehending  under  it  all  the  feveral  fpeciefes 
of  animal  or  vegetable  j  and  thefe  fpeciefes  are  likewife  ideas,  but 
lefs  general,  containing  only  individuals  of  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kind.  But  as  nothing  in  nature  can  exift  without  mind,  not  even 
individuals,  all  the  genufes  and  fpeciefes  of  animals  and  vegetables 
are  general  ideas,  or  minds,  producing  more  particular  ideas  of  fpe- 
ciefes or  individuals. 

And  in  this  way  I  think  I  have  fhown,  that  the  univerfe,  befides 
the  particular  fyftems  which  it  contains,  is  in  itfelf  the  mofl:  com- 
pleat  fyftem  that  can  be  imagined,  proceeding  altogether,  as  we  mufl 
fuppofe  the  univerfe  and  every  thing  in  it  to  proceed,  from  minds, 
that  is  from  ideas  more  or  lefs  general  or  particular.  And  in  this 
way  I  think,  that,  with  what  1  have  faid  in  the  preceding  volume 
above  referred  to,  I  have  proved  that  Plato's  fyftem  of  ideas  is  the 
true  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  by  which  every  thing  is  derived  from 
the  firft  caufe  in  the  moll  regular  order,  beginning  with  ideas  or 
minds,  which  are  the  mofl  natural  production  from  mind  ;  nor  in- 
deed can  we  fuppofe  any  other  immediate  produftion  from  the  Su- 
preme 
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prcmc  Mind  :  And  the  inoft  excellent  ideas,  that  is  th.e  moH;  general 
ideas,  we  muft  fuppofe  proceeding  firfl:  from  that  mind,  and  thcfc 
producing  the  lefs  general,  till  at  lafl:  they  deioend  to  particular 
ideas,  forming  and  animating  only  particular  objects. 

Without  fuch  a  fubordination  of  caufes  in  the  univerfe,  we  muft 
fuppofe  that  the  whole  univerfe  proceeded  immediately  and  diredly 
from  the  firft  caufe,  who  could  not  properly  in  that  cafe  be  called  the 
caufc  of  caufes^  as  Plato  calls  him,  nor  would  there  be  that  order  and 
regularity  in  the  univerfe,  which  muft  be  in  the  production  of  Su- 
preme Intelligence,  but  every  thing  might  be  faid  to  have  been  the 
produ6tion,  as  I  have  obferved,  of  the  Supreme  Being  by  one  fiat. 
But  that  fuch  is  not  the  cafe,  is  evident  from  the  firft  produtftion  of 
the  Supreme  Caufe,  I  mean  the  Trinity,  which  proceeds  in  regular 
order  ; — firft  the  Son  from  the  Supreme  God  or  Father,  and  then  from 
the  Son  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  Is,  in  fubordination,  the  Son  to  the 
Father  from  whom  he  is  produced,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Son 
which  produces  him.  Now  I  fay,  that  this  orderly  production  muft 
go  on  through  the  whole  univerfe  ;  and  that,  as  the  iSon  and  Holv 
Spirit  proceed  regularly  and  with  due  fubordination  from  the  Firft 
Caufe,  and  are  the  firft  fubordinate  caufes,  the  Son  to  the  Father 
or  Supreme  God,  and  the  third  perfon  to  the  feeond  perfon  of  the 
Trinity  and  proceeding  from  him, — if  all  the  things  in  the  univerfe 
were  not  to  proceed  from  caufes  fubordinate  to  the  Son  and  Holv 
Spirit,  then  there  would  be  an  end  of  that  fubordination  which 
we  fee  in  the  caufes  of  things,  and  confequently  in  the  order  and 
fyftem  of  the  univerfe:  And  therefore  I  think  that  the  progreflion, 
which  I  have  fhown,  of  all  the  tilings  in  the  univerfe  in  fubordina- 
tion to  the  feeond  and  third  perfons  of  the  1  rinity,  is,  I  may  fivv,  de- 
monftration,  to  thofe  vho  believe  that  a  Firft  Caufe  exifls,  and  that 
from  that  caufe  proceed  two  other  caufes,  intelligence  and  the  prin- 
ciple 
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ciple  of  vitality,  that   from   thefe  two  caufes  all  the  other  caufes  of 
things  in  the  univerfe  proceed  in  due  fubordination  one  to  another. 

This  fubordination  therefore  of  caufes  in  the  univerfe,  I  think,  is 
eflentially  conneded  with  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  thefc 
fubordinate  caufes  we  mufl;  neceflarily  fiippofe  to  be  immaterial  I'ub- 
ftances,  fuch  as  the  ideas  of  Plato  \  for  we  can  have  no  conception 
of  material  fubftances  producing  all  this  variety  of  minds  and  bodies, 
and  all  the  things  we  fee  in  the  univerfe. 

I  have  faid  a  good  deal  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work  of  the 
connedion  betwixt  the  dodrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  ideas  of 
Plato :  But  what  I  have  faid  here  fhows  that  the  connedion  is  moft 
intimate,  fo  intimate,  that  thefe  ideas  are  all  contained  in  the  per- 
fons  of  the  Trinity,  and  from  them  difFufed  over  the  whole  univerfe, 
and  forming  every  thing  in  it.  The  Firfl;  Perfon  of  the  Trinity,  or 
the  Supreme  God,  as  all  things  proceed  from  him,  mufl:  necelTarily 
contain  all  the  ideas  which  conftitute  the  univerfe.  Of  thefe  ideas 
he  has  communicated  to  his  Son,  the  fecond  perfon,  all  the  ideas  of 
intelligence ;  and  a  mofl:  general  idea  this  is,  as  there  is  nothing  in 
the  univerfe  that  is  formed  without  intelligence;  which  we  are  told  in 
icripture,  in  terms  the  mofl:  explicit,  where  it  is  faid,  that  every 
thin"  was  made  by  the  Son  or  fecond  perfon  of  the  Trinity,  that 
is  the  principle  of  intelligence,  and  nothing  without  intelligence. 
To  the  third  perfon  of  the  Trinity  he  afligned  thofe  ideas,  which 
give  life  and  adion  to  all  the  beings  of  the  univerfe,  not  only  to 
animals  and  plants  and  other  bodies  organized,  but  to  bodies  unor- 
ganized ;  and  in  this  way  he  gives  life  and  animation  to  all  things 
in  the  univerfe,  fo  that  every  thing  in  it  is  in  adion,  and  operating 
for  lome  end  or  purpofe,  direded  by  intelligence.  Now  where  a 
whole  fyftem  is  the  produdion  of  intelligence,  and  is  alfo  moved  by 
mind  conduded  by  intelligence,  that  fyftem  muft   be  the  nioft  per- 
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fe£t  that  can  be  imagined.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  that 
in  Egypt,  the  parent  country  of  all  arts  and  fclenccs,  thofe  ideas, 
which  we  call  the  ideas  of  Plato ^  were  truly  the  ideas  of  the  Egypti- 
ans, and  were  part  of  their  religion  and  philofophy,  as  well  as  the 
dodlrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  accordingly  Plato  learned  them  both 
in  Egypt  ;  nor  indeed,  without  both,  is  it  poffible  to  make  a 
fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  in  which  all  things  do  not  proceed  imme- 
diately from  the  fn-fl  caufe,  but  from  caufes  fubordinate  to  that 
caufe.  The  firft  of  thefe  are  the  fecond  and  third  perfons  of  the  Tri- 
nity, and  from  them  all  the  inferior  fubordinate  caufes,  whuh  I 
have  mentioned,  producing  every  thing  in  the  univerl'c  :  So  :'•■  all 
things  in  it  are  either  producing  or  produced,  that  is  conlizh,'.-^  or 
heiuq;  coritained,  than  which  a  greater  order  or  connection  of  things 
cannot  be  imagined. 
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Ohjeflioii  to  the  Impojfibility  of  our  Comprehending  the  Sy/icm  of  the 
Univerfe,  anfwered. — We  have  two  Faculties^  by  the  frft  of  which 
IV e  perceive  Individuals;  and  by  the  fecond  Generals  or  Syftems. — 
Our  Progrcfs  from  Particular  to  General  Ideas. — Difcrenee  be- 
ttvixt  our  Ideas  and  our  Perceptions  of  Senk.—The  Progrefs  of 
the  Mind  of  Man  in  this  Earth  wonderful — Not  fuficiently  attend- 
ed to  : — From  a  Brute  of  the  better  kind,  perceiving  only  Obje&s  of 
Senfc,  to  an  Intellectual  Being,  comprehending  the  Syftcm  of  the 
Univeife,  couffting  of  Geuufcs,  Speciefes,  and  Individuals,  and  all 
their  Connexions  and  Dependencies. — Science  and  'Truth,  found- 
ed on  the  Perception  of  the  one  /;/  the  many. — The  Wonderful  Con- 
tie^ion  of  all  Things  in  the  Univerfe,  the  foundation  of  all  our 
knozvkdge,  even  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  frft 
perfon  of  the  Trinity. — The  Various  Changes  of  Man  not  to  end 
with  this  Life. — The  Goodnefs  of  God  Manifefted  in  the  Faculties 
he  has  bejlowed  upon  us. 


T  may  be  objeded  to  this  Syftem  which  I  have  given  of  the  Uni- 
verfe, that,  though  it  may  be  a  true  fyftem,  it  is  impoflible  that 
an  animal  of  fo  limited  a  capacity  as  man  can  comprehend  it  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  we  fliould  not  pretend  to  make  a  fyftem  of  what  is 
lb  much  above  our  capacity.  And  indeed  that  he  ihould  compre- 
hend every  particular  of  fuch  a  fyftem  is  impoffible  :  But  he  may 
form  fome  general  idea  of  the  whole  of  it,  and  difcover  the  relations 
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of  the  feveral  things  to  one  another,  together  with  the  union  of  the 
whole  in  a  fyftem.  For  this  purpofe  it  has  pleafed  God  to  beftow 
upon  man  a  faculty,  which  apprehends  things  only  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  other  things.  For  Heaven  has  given  us  two  faculties  of 
perception  ;  the  one,  by  which  we  perceive  fingle  things  exifting 
by  themfelves,  without  relation  to  any  other  thing,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  brutes  perceive  things,' and  that  is  our  fenfes  ;  the 
other  is  a  much  higher  faculty,  fo  high,  that  we  may  be  faid  by  it 
to  participate  of  Divinity,  and  accordingly  are  faid  to  be  made  after 
the  image  of  God,  or,  as  the  Latins  exprefs  it,  to  have  in  us  Divinae 
partictila  aurae.  by  this  laft  faculty  we  do  not  perceive  things 
fingly  and  by  themfelves,  as  we  do  by  our  fenfes,  but  all  in  relation 
or  connexion  with  other  things ;  and  fuch  is  the  connexion  as 
to  make  a  "whole,  or  one^  of  feveral  things.  In  this  way  we  per- 
ceive things  fo  conne£led  together  as  to  make  one  genus  or  one  fpe- 
ctes :  And  even  individuals  we  perceive  in  the  fame  way;  for  we 
perceive  in  them  a  relation  of  their  parts,  and  that  thofe  qualities, 
which  conftitute  their  nature,  are  fo  connected  as  to  make  one  fub- 
ilance  of  the  whole.  In  this  v.-ay  therefore  we  perceive  the  one  in 
gcnufes,  fpeciefes,  and  individuals  ;  and,  as  every  thing  in  nature  is 
genus,  fpecies,  or  individual,  by  this  faculty  of  intelledt  we  per- 
ceive the  one  in  the  matiy  in  all  things  exifting  which  fall  under  our 
obfervation  *.  And  this  is  what  makes  truth  or  fcience ;  for,  as  our 
ideas  are  the  foundation  of  all  our  fcience,  we  perceive  the  one  in  fe- 
veral things,  without  which  perception  we  could  not  be  fiid  to  have 
the  idea  of  any  thing;  becaufe,  if  we  did  not  perceive  that  the  feveral 
things,  which  form  the  idea,  were  fo  connedled  together  as  to  make 
one  thing,  the  idea  even  of  a  particular  obje<5t  could  not  exift.  Even 
in  particular  fubjects  therefore  we  find  the  one  in  the  many,  which,  as 
1  have  faid,  is  effential  to  truth  and  fcience  :  For  the  intcllcd.,  in  con- 
VoL.  VI.  X  X  fidering 

*  See  what  I  have  further  faid  upon  the  tlilTerencs  betwixt  the  perceptions  of  fcnfe 
and  thofe  of  intellect,  in  p.  198  of  this  Vol. 
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fidering  any  particular  objc<ft,  difcovers  in  it  feveral  qualities,  of 
which  it  forms  one  idea,  comprehending  them  all  and  dillinguifhing 
that  particular  objedt  from  other  objeds  of  a  different  kind  ;  and 
then,  as  I  have  fhown  elfewhere  *,  it  proceeds  to  make  the  parti- 
cular idea,  thus  formed,  a  general  idea. — So  that  it  is  by  our  ideas 
that  we  know  the  nature  of  all  things,  both  particular  and  general. 

And  here  we  may  obferve  the  difference  betwixt  our  ideas  and 
the  perceptions  of  fenfe,  which  are  common  to  us  with  the  brutes. 
By  thefe  we  learn  to  know  that  thefe  perceptions  are  either  the  fame 
or  different,  and  confequently  that  the  objeds  perceived  are  the  fame 
or  different :  Now  this  knowledge  the  brutes  have  as  well  as  we  ; 
for  if  they  could  not  in  this  way  diftinguifli  the  objects  of  their  per- 
ceptions, they  could  not  carry  on  the  economy  of  their  lives.  But 
what  m  kes  this  famenefs  or  difference  we  do  not,  nor  cannot  know 
by  our  fenfes,  but  it  muft  be  by  our  intelled,  which  perceives  the 
nature  of  the  things,  and  in  this  way  accounts  for  their  famenefs  or 
difference,  and  this  is  done  by  forming  Ideas  of  the  thing  t. 

The  wonderful  progrefs  of  the  ratnd  of  man  in  his  ftate  on  this 
earth,  I  think  has  not  been  fufficiently  attended  to  by  the  phiiui'o- 
phers  of  this  age,  though  it  be  a  thing  that  they  may  fee  in  the  pro- 
o-refs  of  every  child  from  his  birth  to  his  manhood.  When  in  his 
mere  natural  ftate,  without  any  education,  he  is,  as  Ariftotle  has 
told  us,  a  mere  brute  animal,  of  the  better  kind,  which  he  exprcffes 
by  calling  liim  a  logical  zsiiu\2\.y  that  is  an  animal  who  has  the  fa- 
culty 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  168  and  following. 

•j-  Who  would  defire  to  know  more  particularly  what  man  is,  and  the  difference 
betwixt  him  and  the  brute,  may  read  wliat  I  have  faid  £t  fome  length  in  Vol.  I.  of  this 
work,  p  .134  and  following;  as  I  think  it  a  moft  important  part  of  our  knowledge^  to 
know  what  we  ourfelves  are,  and  how  we  are  diftinguilhed  from  other  animals  which 
are  fenfitive  as  well  as  we. 
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culty  of  comparing  his  fenfations*  :  And  he  adds,  what  diftinguiOies 
him  from  other  animals  of  this  earth,  even  in  his  natural  ftate, 
"  That  he  has  the  capacity  of  intelledt  and  fcience,"  which  I  think, 
as  I  have  faid  elfewhere,  is  fo  compleat  a  definition  of  man  in  his 
natural  ftate,  that  I  have  made  it  tht  foundation  of  my  whole  phi- 
lofophy  of  manf  ;  and  in  the  courle  of  this  work  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  explain  how  this  wonderful  change  was  made  from  a  brute  of 
the  better  kind  to  an  animal  of  intelle^ll  and  fcience,  not  in  capacity 
only  but  in  a£luality.  As  this  change  muft  appear  to  the  philofo- 
pher  one  of  the  moft  wonderful  things  in  this  earth,  I  will  here  fay 
fomething  more  upon  the  fubjcd:. 

I  will  begin  with  the  firft  exercife  of  our  intellect,  which  muft  be 
upon  objeds  of  fenfe ;  for,  as  our  fenfes  are  the  firft  inlets  of  all 
our  knowledge  in  this  ftate  of  our  exiftence,  our  intelledt  muft  be- 
gin with  confidering  the  obje£ts  which  they  prefent  to  us  :  And 
thefe  muft  be  confidered  at  firft  each  feparately,  and  io  a  particular 
idea  formed  of  them  ;  for  I  think  I  have  fhown,  that  we  can  have 
no  general  ideas  without  having  firft  ideas  of  particular  things  if  ; 
and  indeed  it  appears  to  me  a  thing  inconceivable,  that  we  can. 
form  any  general  idea  without  having  particular  ideas  of  which  the 
general \Aq.3i.  confifts;  though  Mr  Locke  has  made  no  fuch  dlftindlion. 
Now  we  can  form  no  idea  of  any  particular  objedt  of  fenfe,  except 
by  confidering  the  fevcral  qualities,  which  our  fenfes  perceive  in  the 
objedt.  Thefe  the  brute  perceives  as  well  as  we  ;  and  it  is  in  that 
way  that  he  knows  the  objedt  co  be  the  fame  that  he  had  perceived 
before,  or  different,  but  he  perceives  them  altogether,  and  as  it 
were  in  a  lump  without  making  any  diftindion  betwixt  the  feveral 
qualities:  Whereas  man  firft  analyfes  them,  then  puts  them   toge- 

X  X  2  ther 

•  P.  292  and  following  of  this  Vol. 
f  P.  144  of  this  Vol. 
i  Vol.  V,  p.  168. 
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ther  and  fo  confiders  them  as  making  altogether  one  thing',  and  in 
this  way  he  forms  an  idea  of  a  particular  obje£t  perceived  by  his 
fenfes  :  But  this  he  could  not  do  without  firft  analyfing  and  confi- 
dering  feparately  the  feveral  qualities  of  the  obje<3: ;  for,  as  analyfis 
is  the  beginning  of  all  fcience,  fo  it  is  alio  that,  by  which  our  ideas 
are  formed,  from  whence  all  fcience  is  derived.  In  tliis  way  he 
makes  one  of  the  many^  which  is  the  work  of  intelled  and  ol  intellect 
only ;  for,  as  Ariftotle  has  told  us,  Ncjf  \(rTi  70  'bv  icoiovv.  And  it  is  by 
this  operation  of  iatellcd,  that  all  fcience,  as  1  Ihall  iliow,  is  formed. 

The  intelledt,  having  thus  made  one  of  the  many  of  particular  ob- 
jeds  of  fenfe,  proceeds  tb  make  one  of  Jeveral  obje&s  ;  for  it  dif- 
covers,  as  I  have  fhown,  that  there  are  other  objeds  having  the 
fame  qualities,  which  make  them  one,  as  well  as  the  object  firft  per- 
ceived ;  and  in  that  way  we  perceive  the  one  in  the  many  objedls 
which  conftitute  the  /pedes  ;  in  the  fame  way  we  go  on,  till  we 
find  the  one  in  many  more  objeds,  which  conftitute  a  gtnus  ;  and 
fo  on  from  a  lower  genus  to  a  higher  genus,  till  we  come  to  the 
hl"heft  genufes  of  all,  that  is  the  categories. 

And  here  the  reader  may  obferve  that  the  one^  which  we  difcover 
not  in  one  thing  only  but  in  many  things,  fuch  as  thofe  which 
compofe  fpeciefes  and  genufes,  arifes  from  that  wonderful  union 
which  I  have  obferved  in  things,  whereby  every  thing  in  the  uni- 
verfe  contains,  or  is  contained,  in  fome  thing  elle  *.  Now  when 
thino-s  are  fo  conneded,  that  the  one  is  part  of  the  other,  ihen  they 
iieceflarily  make  one  thing.  In  this  way  the  feveral  individuals  of 
a  fpecies,  being  neceftarily  contained  in  the  Ipecies,  are  one  with  the 
fpecies  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner  the  different  fpeciefes  of  any  genu?, 
being  contained  in  the  genus,  nuke  one  wiih  the  genus:  In 
this  way  every  propofition,  by  which  ihc  pracdicate  is  laid  to  con- 
tain 
•  See  p.  331  of  this  Vol. 
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tain  the  fubjedl,  makes  one  of  both  praedicate  and  fubjedl ;  and  ;;.. 
fame  is  the  cafe  whether  the  propofition  be  fel^-evidcnt  or  demon- 
ftrated.  In  the  fyllogifm,  by  which  the  propofition  is  deiiionftruted 
we  make  a  greater  one ;  for  of  the  two  firil  propofitions  we  make 
one  in  the  Conclufion.  The  one  therefore  in  the  ma?iy  is  what  makes 
all  fcience :  And  it  is  likcwife  the  foundation  ot  our  idtas,  from 
which  all  fcience  is  derived  ;  for  every  idea  makes  cne^  as  I  have  faid, 
of  the  feveral  things  which  compofe  it. 

This  connection  of  things  with  one  another,  by  which  every 
thing,  even  an  individual  thing,  is  owe  of  feveral  things,  is  fo  uni- 
verfal  in  nature,  that  our  intelledl  can  form  no  idea,  but  of  things 
fo  conneded.  We  cannot  form  what  can  be  called  an  idea  cf  any 
thing  on  this  earth,  without  referring  it  to  fome  genus  or  fpecies  : 
We  cannot,  for  example,  form  what  can  be  called  an  idea  oi  man  or 
of  any  other  animal^  without  referring  it  to  the  genus  animal^  or  fomc 
/pedes  of  that  genus  ;  for  if  we  cannot  do  that,  we  have  only  a  per- 
ception of  the  particular  animal,  fuch  as  the  brute  has,  that  is,  we  per- 
ceive certain  qualities  in  the  animal  which  diftinguifh  it  from  other 
animals  ;  and  this  the  brute  does  as  well  as  we  ;  but  unlefs  we  can 
refer  it  to  fome  genus  or  fpecies,  we  have  no  idea  of  it.  Our  ideas 
therefore  are  fo  neceflarily  connetSled  with  other  things  with  which  the 
idea  has  a  connedion,  that  we  can  form  no  idea  without  confider- 
ing  that  connexion,  and  fo  perceiving  that  the  objedt  of  the  idea  is 
one  of  many :  Nor  can  we  otherwife  form  an  idea  of  the  firft  p;rfon 
of  the  Trinity,  from  whom  all  things  in  the  univerfe  proceed,  with- 
out taking  into  our  confideration  the  other  two  perfons  of  the  Tri- 
nity, with  which  he  is  neceflarily  connedled,  fo  that  he  is  neceflarily 
one  of  three;  and  all  the  three  are  fo  necclfarlly  connetSted  as  to  make 
one  Being*.  And  the  reafon  why  we  cannot  form  any  idea  other- 
wife  than  by  conceiving  it  as  one  of  feveral  things,  is  this,  that  our 
intelligence,  from   which  all  our  ideas   proceed,  perceives  nothing 

nm])ly 

•  See  wliat  I  havi  faid  upon  this  fubjeft  in  p.  46  of  this  Vol. 
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fmply  and  abfolutely  in  itfelf,  as  our  fenfcs  do,  but  in  relation  to 
ether  things  and  as  one  of  feveral  things.  This  diftindlion  betwixt 
intellect  and  fenfe  I  have  elfewhere  explained  * :  And  it  fhows 
dearly  that  it  is  only  by  intelledl  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  any 
idea  of  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  or  of  any  other  fyftem  ;  and,  unlefs 
we  can  perceive  a  fyftem,  or  a  whole^  in  things,  we  cannot,  as  1  have 
elfewhere  fhown  f ,  have  any  idea  of  the  beautiful^  the  fource,  as  I 
have  faid  j:,  both  of  virtue  and  religion. 

And  thus  it  appears  that  the  operations  of  our  intelled,  in  per- 
ceiving the  one  in  the  many,  are  perfedily  fuitable  to  the  nature  of 
things,  fince  nothing  exifts  but  as  one  oi  feveral  or  many  things. 
And  thir.  operation  of  our  intelle£t  naturally  leads  us  to  inquire,  Whe- 
ther there  be  not,  not  only  one  in  the  many,  but  one  in  all,  that  is 
the  Supreme  Being  ?  and  Whether  the  univerfe,  which  he  has  pro- 
duced, be  not  a  fyftem  of  very  many  things,  all  connected  together, 
as  things  muft  be  in  every  fyftem,  fo  that  the  univerfe  is  one  in 
the  many  as  well  as  its  great  Author  ?  And,  as  our  intelledl  natu- 
rally leads  to  thefe  fublime  fpeculations,  which  if  well  condu<Sted> 
muft  make  the  greateft  happinefs  of  an  intellectual  being,  we  fhould 
be  very  thankful  to  God,  for  having  beftowed  upon  us  fuch  a  fa- 
culty. 

I  will  conclude  this  long  work  by  adding  to  it,  by  way  of  epi- 
logue, an  apology,  which  many  of  my  readers  may  think  neceflary, 
for  the  faults  I  have  found  with  the  philofophy  of  Mr  Locke  in  his 
EfTay  on  the  Human  Underftanding,  which  is  the  only  fyftem  of 
logic  we  have  in  Englifti,  and  with  the  philofophy  of  a  much  greater 
author.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  where  he  fays,  that  body  being  once  put 

in 

*  P.  345  of  this  Vol. 

-)■  Ibid.  p.  272. 

X  Ibid.  p.  274  and  following. 
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In  motion,  continues  to  move  itfelf  by  a  vis  inftta^  that  Is  by  a  power 
cflential  to  its  nature  :  Whereas  I  maintain  that  body,  when  it  is  not 
aded  upon  by  another  body,  can  of  itfelf  neither  begin  nor  continue 
its  motion,  but  muft  both  begin  to  be  moved,  and  continue  in  morion, 
by  mind.  Now  tliis  is  a  moft  important  point  in  philofophy  and 
theology  ;  for,  to  maintain  that  motion,  which  is  the  grand  agent  in 
all  the  operations  of  Nature,  is  begun,  or  carried  on,  by  body  or 
matter,  and  not  by  the  Supreme  Mind,  through  the  intervention  of 
inferior  minds  proceeding  from  him,  is  abfolute  materialifm  *. 

The  apology,  which  I  make  for  my  cenfure  of  Mr  Locke 
and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is,  that  I  have  derived  from  Greek  authors 
the  philofophy  which  the  Greeks  learned  from  the  Egyptians 
in  whofe  ivifdom  (or  philofophy,  which  is  the  proper  tranflation  of 
the  Greek  word  <ro((>ia.  in  the  Septuagint)  Mofes  was  inftrud:- 
ed.  Now  thefe  Greek  authors  it  does  not  appear  that  either  Mr 
Locke  or  Sir  Ifaac  ever  ftudied;  otherwife,  I  am  perfuaded  we  fhould 
have  had  from  them  a  philofophy  very  different  from  what  they  have 
given  us  :  For  Mr  Locke  would  have  been  taught  to  di!lingui(h  be- 
twixt fenfations  and  ideas,  and  how  to  give  a  logical  definition 
of  truth ;  and  Sir  Ifaac  would  have  learned  that  the  Greeks  knew 
that  body,  if  it  was  not  moved  by  the  impulfe  of  fome  other  body 
could  not  begin  motion,  nor,  when  fo  impelled,  continue  it  after  the 
impulfe  had  ceafed ;  in  fhort,  that  body  can  be  moved  by  mind 
only  :  For,  that  mind  moves  body  the  antient  philofophers  thoui^ht 
they  knew  by  the  moft  certain  of  all  knowledge,  confLioufnefs 
which  informed  them  that  their  own  bodies  were  not  moved  by 
ethers  and  fubtile  fluids,  as  Sir  Ifaac  fuppofes,  but  by  their  own  minds. 
So  that  my  apology  comes  to  this,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  excel 
thefe  two  authors  in  genius  or  invention,  but  have  only  copied  from 
Greek  authors,  whom  they  had  not  read,  and  who  got  their  Lam- 
ing from  Egypt,  the  parent  country  of  all  arts  and  fcienccs. 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjedt,  p.  22  &  23  of  this  Vol. 
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